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ContabiDg their fifth assertioo, thai oar laws are corrnpt and repagnant to the laws 
of God, ID matter belonging to the power of ecclesiaftiioal jarisdictiob, in that wo 
baye not throoghoot aU churches certain |aj-elders established for the exercise of 
that power. 

Thb same men which in heat of contention do hardly either The «iaes- 
speak or give ear to reason^ being after sharp and bitter con- ^^^, 
flicts retired to a caUn remembrance of all their former pro- whether an 
ceedings ; the causes that brought them into quarrel^ the ^^^ 
course which their striving: affections have followed^ and the paruhea 
issue whereunto they are come^ may peradventure, as troubled ha^ lay- 
waters, in small time, of their own accord, by certain easy «We»ia- 
degrees settle themselves again, and so recover that clearness power oT 
of well-advised judgment, whereby they shall stand at the i»™^"p'»«« 
length indifferent both to yield and admit any reasonable sar mi^!^ 
tisfaction, where before they could not endure with patience 
to be gainsaid. Neither will I despair of the like success in 
these unpleasant controversies touching ecclesiastical poli- 
ty ; the time of silence, which both parts have willingly taken 
to breathe, seeming now as it were a pledge of all men's quiet 
contentment, to hear with more indifferency the weightiest 
and last remains of that cause, jurisdiction, dignity, dominion 
ecclesiastical. For, let not any imagine, that the bare and ^^ ^■' ^"* 
naked difference of a few ceremonies could either have kindled 
^o much fire, or have caused it to flame so long ; but that the 
parties whidi herein laboured mightily for change^ and (as 
they say) for reformation, had somewhat more than this mark 
whereat to aim. 

Having therefore drawn out a complete form, as they sup- 
pose, of public service to be done to God, and set down their 
plot for the office of the ministry in that behalf, they very well 
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2 ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY. 

knew how little their labours^ so far forth bestowed, would 
avail them in the end, without a claim of jurisdiction to up- 
hold the fabric which they had erected ; and this neither 
likely, to be obtained but by the strong hand of the people, 
nor the people unlikely to favour it ; the more, if overture 
were made of their own interest, right, and title thereunto. 
Whereupon there are many which have conjectured this to be 
the cause, why in all their projects of their discipline (it be- 
ing manifest that their drift is to wrest the key of spiritual 
authority out of the hands of former governors, and equally 
to possess therewith the pastors of all several congregations) 
the people first for surer accomplishment, and then for bet- 
ter defence thereof, are pretended necessary actors in those 
things, whereunto their ability for the most part is as slender 
as their title and challenge unjust. 

Notwithstanding (whether they saw it necessary for them 
to persuade the people, without whose help they could do 
nothing, or else, which I rather think, the affection which 
they bear towards this new form of government, made them 
to imagine it God's own ordinance) their doctrine is, that, 
by the law of God, there must be for ever in all congrega- 
tions certain lay-elders, ministers of ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion, inasmuch as our Lord and Saviour by testament (for so 
they presume) hath left all ministers or pastors in the church, 
executors equally to the whole power of spiritual jurisdiction, 
and with them hath joined the people as colleagues. By 
maintenance of which assertion there is unto that part appa- 
rently gained a twofold advantage, both because the people 
in this respect are much more easily drawn to favour it, as a 
matter of their own interest; and for that, if they chance to 
be crossed by such as oppose against them, the colour of Di- 
vine authority, assumed for the grace and countenance of that 
power in the vulgar sort, fumisheth their leaders with great 
abundance of matter, behoveful for their encouragement to 
proceed always with hope of fortunate success in the end, 
considering their cause to be as David's was, a just defence 
ef power given them from above, and consequenUy, their ad- 
versaries quarrel the same with Saul's, by whom the ordi- 
nance of God was withstood. 

Now, on the contrary side, if their surmise prove false ; if 
such, as in justification whereof no evidence sufficient either 
hath been or can be alleged (as I hope it shall clearly appear 
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after due examination and trial), let them then consider, whe- 
ther those words of Korah, Dathan^and Abiram, against Mo- 
ses and against Aaron, ** It is too much that ye take upon Nmb. 
you, seeing all the congregation is holy," be not the very true *^^ ^* 
abstract and abridgment of all their published admonitions, 
demonstrations, supplications, and treatises whatsoever, 
whereby they have laboured to avoid the rooms of their spi- 
ritual superiors before authorised, and to advance the new 
fancied sceptre of lay-presbyterial power. 

The nalnre of spiritual jorisdictioti. 

£uT before there can be any settled determination, whether 
truth do rest on their part or on ours, touching lay-elders, we 
are to prepare the way thereunto by explication of some things 
requisite and very needful to be considered ; as, first, how 
besides that spiritual power which is of order, and was insti- 
tuted for performance of those duties whereof there hath been 
speech already had, there is in the church no less neces- 
sary a second kind, which we call the power of jurisdiction. 
When the apostle doth speak of ruling the church of God, 
and of receiving accusations, his words have evident reference 
to the power of jurisdiction. Our Saviour's words to the Acta xx.ss. 
power of order, when he giveth his disciples charge, saying, \^^Z^ 
** Preach, baptise : do this in remembrance of me/' Tlfjui ▼!. 15. Mat. 
ftiv rov 9£ov, wc aJriov riav SKiav koL icipiov. 'Eirlancoirov Si, ^fcor xi t4m 
wg apxupia, Geov eiKOva (^ipovTa, Kara fjiv to ap\uv, Oeov, 
Kara Sh rb upareinv, Xpiarov* Epist. ad Smym. A bishop 
(saith Ignatius) doth bear the image of God and of Christ ; 
of God in ruling, of Christ in administering, holy things. By 
this therefore we see a manifest difference acknowledged be- 
tween the power of ecclesiastical order, and the power of 
jurisdiction ecclesiastical. 

The spiritual power of the church being such as neither 
can be challenged by right of nature, nor could by human 
authority be instituted, because the forces and effects thereof 
are supernatural and Divine, we are to make no doubt or 
question but that, from him which is the head, it hath de- 
scended unto us that are the body now invested therewith. 
He gave it for the benefit and good of souls, as a mean to 
keep them in the pdth which leadeth unto endless felicity, a 
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4 ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY. 

bridle to hold tbem within their due and convenient bounds^ 
and^ if they do go astray^ a forcible help to reclaim them. 
Now although there be no kind of spiritual power^ for which 
our Lord Jesus Christ did not give both commission to exer 
cise^ and direction how to use the same^ although his laws 
in that behalf^ recorded by the holy evangelists, be the only 
ground and foundation, whereupon the practice of the church 
must sustain itself; yet as all multitudes, once grown to the 
form of societies, are even thereby naturally warranted to en- 
force upon tjieir own subjects particularly those things which 
public wisdom shall judge expedient for the conmion good ; 
so it were absurd to imagine the church itself, the most glo- 
rious amongst them, abridged of this liberty, or to think 
that no law, constitution, or canon, can be farther made, ei- 
ther for limitation or amplification, in the practice of our 
Saviour's ordinances, whatsoever occasion be offered through 
variety of times and things, during the state of this inconstant 
world, which bringeth forth daily such new evils, as must of 
necessity by new remedies be redressed, did both of old 
enforce our venerable predecessors, and will always constrain 
others, sometime to make, sometime to augment, and again 
to abridge sometime; in sum, often to vary, alter, and change 
customs, incident unto the manner of exercising that power, 
which doth itself continue always one and the same. I 
therefore conclude, that spiritual authority is a power which 
Christ hath given to be used over them which are subject 
^to it for the eternal good of their souls, according to his 
own most sacred laws and the wholesome positive constitu- 
tions of his church. 

In doctrine referred unto action and practice, as this is 
which concerns spiritual jurisdiction, the first sound and 
perfect understanding is the knowledge t)f the end, because 
thereby both use doth frame, and contemplation judge, di 
things. 

Of penitenej, the oniefest end prop^anded by spirifCdal jaris^ctfofi. Two kindi 
of peiiiteno7;the one a piffate datj towards God, the other a duty of externd dis- 
cipline. Of the virtue of repentance, from which the former duty prooeedeth-; 
and of oontrition, the first part of that daty. 

Seeing that the chiei^st cause of spiritual jurisdiction is to 
provide for tike health and safety of men's souls, by bringing 
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them to see and repent their grievooB offences committed 
against God^ as also to reform all injuries offered with the 
breach of Christian love and charity toward their breihipen 
in matters of ecclesiastical cognizance ; the use of this power 
shall by so much the plainlier appear^ if first the nature of 
repentance itself be known. 

We are by repentance to appease whom we offend by sin. 
For which cause^ whereas all sin depriyes us of the favour of 
Almighty God, our way of reconciliation with him is the in- 
ward secret repentance of the heart ; which inward repentance 
alone sufficeth; unless some special thing, in the quality of 
sin committed, or in the party that hath done amiss, require 
more. For besides our submission in God's sight, repentance 
must not only proceed to the priyate contentation of men, if 
the sin be a crime injurious ; but also farther, where the whole- 
some discipline of God's church exacteth a more exemplary 
and open satisfaction.^ Now the church being satisfied with 
outward repentaiice, as God is with inward, it shall not be 
amiss for more perspicuity, to term this latteralways the virtue, 
the former the discipline of repentance, which discipline hath 
two sorts of penitents to work upon, inasmuch as it hath 
been accustomed to lay the offices of repentance on some 
seeking, others shunning them ; on some at their own volun- 
tary request, on others altogether against their wills, as shall 
hereafter appear by store of ancient examples. Repentance 
being therefore either in the sight of God alone, or else with 
the notice also of men, without the one, sometimes throughly 
performed, but always practised more or less in our daily de- 
votions and prayers, we can have no remedy for any fkult ; 
whereas the other is only required in sins of a certain degree 
and quality : the one necessary forever, the other so far forth 
as the laws and order of God's church shall make it requi- 
site. The nature^ parts, and effects of the one always the 
safne ; the other limited, extended^ and varied by infinite oc- 
casions. 

The virtue of repentance in the heart of man is God's handy 
work, a firuitor effect of Divine grace, which grace continually 

* FoenitentiiB seeande, et nuas, quanto in seta oegotinm est* tanto potior proba- 
tio est, vt noa gola oonscientiii proferatnry aed aliqao etiam acta administretnr. Se- 
cond penitency, following that before baptisihy and being not more than once admit- 
ted in one man, reqnireth by so ranch the greater labour io make it manifeat, for that 
it is not a work which can come again in trial, bat mast be therefore with some open 
solemnity executed, and not to be discharged with the privity of coiuksm!Ii&« '«lkn^Qft% 
Tertal. de pcen. 
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oflereth itself even unto tbem that have forsaken it, as may 
appear by the words of Christ in St. John's Revelation, " I 
stand at the door and knock :" nor doth he only knock with- 
out, bat also within assist to open, whereby access and en- 
trance is given to the heavenly presence of that saving power, 
which maketh man a repaired temple for God's good Spirit 
again to inhabit. And albeit the whole train of virtues which 
are implied in the name of grace, be infbsed at one instant ; 
yet because, when they meet and concur unto any effect in 
man, they have their distinct operations rising orderly one 
from another, it is no unnecessary thing that we note the ymy 
or method of the Holy Ghost in framing man's sinful heart 
to repentance. A work, the first foundation whereof is laid 
by opening and illuminating the eye of faith, because by faith 
are discovered the principles of this action, whereunto un- 
less the understanding do first assent, there can follow in the 
will towards penitency no inclination at all. Contrariwise, 
the resurrection of the dead, the judgment of the wx>rld to 
come, and the endless misery of sinners, being apprehended, 
this worketh fear ; such as theirs was, who feeling their own 
distress and perplexity in that passion besought our Lord's 
apostles earnestly to give them counsel what they should do. 
For fear is impotent and unable to advise itself; yet this good 
it hath, that men are thereby made desirous to prevent, if 
possibly they may, whatsoever evil they dread. The first thing 
that wroi:^ht the Ninevites' repentance, was fear of destruc^ 
tion within forty days : signs and miraculous works of God, 
being extraordinary representations of Divine power, are com- 
monly wont to stir any the most wicked with terror, lest th( 
same power should bend itself against them. And becaus 
tractable minds, though guilty of much sin, are hereby move 
to forsake those evil ways which make his power in such sc 
tiieir astonishment and fear, therefore our Saviour denounc 
nis curse against Chorazin and Bethsaida, saying, that 
Tyre and Sidon had seen that which they did, those si 
which prevailed little with the one would have brought 
others to repentance. As the like thereunto did in the 
given to curious arts, of whom the apostolic history f 
that " fear came upon them, and many, which had foil 
vain sciences, burnt openly the very books out of i 
they had learned the same." As fear of contumely an 
grace amongst men, together with other civil punipl' 
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are a bridle to restrain from any heinous acts whereinto men's 
outrage would otherwise break; so the fear of Divine revenge 
and punishment, where it takes place, doth make men desirous 
to be rid likewise from that inward guiltiness of sin wherein 
they would else securely continue. Howbeit, when faith 
hath wrought a fear of the event of sin, yet repentance here- 
upon ensueth not, unless our belief conceive both the possi- 
bility and means to avert evil : the possibility, inasmuch as 
God is merciful, and most willing to have sin cured; the 
means, because he hath plainly taught what is requisite and 
shall suffice unto that purpose. The nature of all wicked 
men is, for fear of revenge to hate whom they most wrong ; 
the nature of hatred, to wish that destroyed which it cannot 
brook ; and from hence arise the furious endeavours of god- 
less and obdurate sinners to extinguish in themselves the 
opinion of God, because they would not have him to be, whom 
execution of endless woe doth not suffer them to love. 

Every sin against God abateth, and continuance in sin ex- 
tinguisheth, our love towards him. It was once said to 
the angel of Ephesus, having sinned, ** Thou art fallen away 
from thy first love ;'' so that, as we never decay in love till 
we sin, in like sort neither can we possibly forsake sin, unless 
we first begin again to love. What is love towards God, but 
a desire of union with God f And shall we imagine a sinner 
converting himself to God, in whom there is no desire of 
union vrith God presupposed ? I therefore conclude, that 
fear worketh no man's inclination to repentance, till somewhat 
else have wrought in us love also : our love and desire of 
union with God ariseth from the strong conceit which we 
have of his admirable goodness ; the goodness of Qod which 
particularly moveth unto repentance, is his mercy towards 
mankind, notwithstanding sin : for, let it once sink deeply 
into the mind of man, that howsoever we have injured God, 
his very nature is averse from revenge, except unto sin we add 
obstinacy, otherwise always ready to accept our submission, 
as a full discharge or recompence for all wrongs ; and can 
we choose but begin to love him whom we have offended i 
or can we but begin to grieve that we have offended him 
whom we love ? Repentance considereth sin as a breach 
of the law of God, an act obnoxious to that revenge, which 
notwithstanding may be prevented if we pacify God in 
time. 
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8 ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY. 

The root and beghming of pfautency therefofe is tlie con* 
ndeiBtion of our own sin, as a canse which hath procured the 
wrath, and a sabject which doth need the mercy of Crod. For 
unto man's nnderstanding there being presented, on the one 
nde, tribulation and anguish upon every soul that doth eyil ; 
on the other, eternal life unto them which by continuance in 
well-doing seek glory, and honour, and immortality : on the 
one handa curse to die children of disobedience; on the other, 
to lovers of righteousness all grace and benediction : yet be- 
tween these extremes that eternal God, firom tirhose unspotted 
justice and undeserved mercy the lot of each inheritance pro- 
ceedeth, is so inclinable rather to shew compassion than to 
take revenge, that all his speeches in Holy Scripture are almost 
nothing else but entreaties of men to prevent destruction by 
amendment of their wicked lives ; all the works of his pro- 
vidence little other than mere allurements of the just to con- 
tinue stedfast, and of the unrighteous to change their course; 
all his dealings and proceedings towards true converts, as 
have even filled the grave writings of holy men with these and 
the like most sweet sentences: Repentance (if I may so 
speak) stoppeth Grod in his way, when being provoked by 
crimes past he cometh to revenge them with most just punish- 
ments ; yea, it tieth as it were the hands of the avenger, 
and doth not suffer him to have his wiU. Again, 

* Hie merciful eye of God towards men hath no power to 
withstand penitency, at what time soever it comes in presence. 
And again, 

God doth not take it so in evil part, though we wound tha^ 
which he hath required us to keep whole, as that after w 
have taken hurt, there should be in us no desire to receive h 
help. Finally, lest I be carried too far in so large a sea, the 
was never any man condemned of God but for neglect; d 
justified, except he had care of repentance. 

From these considerations, setting before our eyes our 
excusable both unthankfulness in disobeying so mere' 
foolishness in provoking so powerful, a God, there m 
necessarily a pensive and corrosive desire that we had f 
otherwise ; a desire which suffereth us to foreslow no / 
to feel no quietness within ourselves, to take neither 

* BisiL Bpist. Seleoc p. 106. ♦tX^hfOpMiny MfAfui 9fnt»auf aiHkm p 
Ckr. fai 1 Cor. Horn. 8. Ov rS t^wm pCtw Iumv, «c to r^mBhra /An Mm 
wd t o Bau Mare. Kraa. OiMt uartufiBn tl fjA faraiftUf xtm^^nrit mt 
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nor food with contentment, never to give over Bupplications, 
confessions, and other penitent duties, till the light of God's 
reconciled favour shine in our darkened soul. 

Fulgentius asking the question, why David's confession Faig. de 
should be held for effectual penitence, and not Saul's, answer- cauib. a.* 
eth, that the one hated sin, the other feared only punishment c«p- 1^- 
in this world : Saul's acknowledgment of sin was fear; 
David's, both fear and also love. 

This was the fountain of Peter's tears, this the life and 
spirit of David's eloquence, in those most admirable Hymns 
entitled Penitential, where the words of sorrow for sin do 
melt the very bowels of God remitting it ; and the comforts 
of grace in remitting sin carry him which sorrowed, rapt as 
it were into heaven, with ecstasies of joy and gladness. The 
first motive of the Ninevites unto repentance, was their be- 
lief in a sermon of fear, but the next and most immediate, 
an axiom of love ; *' Who can tell whether God will turn jon. ebup. 
away his fierce wrath, that we perish not ?" • No conclusion '"• 9- 
such as theirs. Let every man turn from bis evil way, but one 
of the premises such as theirs were, fear and love. Wherefore 
the well-spring of repentance is faith, first breeding fear, and 
then love ; which love causes hope, hope resolution of at- 
tempt; ** I will go to my Father, and say, I have sinned 
against Heaven, and against thee ;" that is to say, I will do 
what the duty of a convert requireth. 

Now in a penitent's or a convert's duty there is included, 
first, the aversion of the will from sin ; secondly, the sub- 
mission qf ourselves to God by supplication and prayer ; 
thirdly, the purpose of a new life^ testified with present works 
of amendment : which three things dp very well seem to be 
CQmprised in one definition by then^i which Imndle repentance, 
as a virtue that hateth, bewaileth, and sheweth a purpose to 
amend sin. We offend God in thought, word, and deed ; to 
the first of which three, they make contrition ; to the second, 
confession ; and to the last, our wprks of satisfactipn, an- 
swerable. 

Contrition doth not here import those sudden pangs and 
convulsions of the mind which cause sometimes the most 
forsaken of God to retract their own doings ; it is no natural 
passion, or anguish, which riseth in us against our wills, but 
a deliberate aversion of the will of man from sin; which 
being always accompanied with grief, aad ^v^l qIVj^t^ucoi^^ 
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partly with tears^ partly with other external signs, it hath 
been thought, that in these things contrition doth chiefly 
consist: whereas the chiefest thing in contrition is, that 
alteration whereby the will, which was before delighted with 
sin, doth now abhor and shun nothing more. But forasmuch 
as we cannot hate sin in ourselves without heaviness and 
grief, that there should be in us a thing of such hateful 
quality, the will averted from sin must needs make the affec- 
tion suitable ; yea, there is great reason why it should so do : 
for since the will by conceiving sin hath deprived the soul of 
life ; and of life there is no recovery without repentance, 
the death of sin ; repentance, not able to kill sin, but by 
withdrawing the will from it ; the will unpossible to be with- 
drawn, unless it concur with a contrary affection to that which 
accompanied it before in evil ; is it not clear that, as an inor- 
dinate delight did first begin sin, so repentance must begin 
with a just sorrow, a sorrow of heart, and such a sorrow as 
renteth the heart ; neither a feigned nor slight sorrow : not 
feigned, lest it increase sin; nor slight, lest the pleasures of sin 
overmatch it. 

Wherefore of grace, the highest cause from which man's 
penitency doth proceed ; of faith, fear, love, hope, what force 
and efficiency they have in repentanca; of parts and duties 
thereunto belonging, comprehended in the schoolmen's defi- 
nitions ; finally, of the first among those duties, contrition, 
which disliketii and bewaileth iniquity, let this suffice. 

And because God will have offences by repentance not only 
abhorred within ourselves, but also with humble supplication 
displayed before him, and a testimony of amendment to bf 
given, even by present works worthy repentance, in that the* 
are contrary to those we renounce and disclaim ; althou} 
the virtue of repentance do require that her other two par 
confession and satis&ction, should here follow ; yet seeii 
they belong as well to the discipline as to the virtue of i 
pentance, and only differ for that in the one they are p 
formed to man, in the other to God alone, I had rather ' 
tinguish them in joint-handling, than handle them apart 
cause in quality and manner of practice they are distini 
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Of tbe discipline of repentance instituted by Christ, practised by the fathers, 
conTerted by the schoolmen into a sacrament; and of oonfetsion, that whioh 
belongeth to the virtne of repentance, that which was nsed among the Jews, 
that whioh papacy imagineth a sacrament, and that whioh ancient discipline 
practised. 

Our Lord and Saviour in the sixteenth of St. Matthew's Matt 
Gospel giveth his apostles^ regiment in general over God's ^^* 
church. For they that have the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven are thereby signified to be stewards of the house of 
QoA, under whom they guide, command, judge, and correct 
his family. The souls of men are God's treasure, committed 
to the trust and fidelity of such as must render a strict ac- 
count for the very least which is under their custody. God 
hath not invested them with power to make a revenue thereof, 
but to use it for the good of them whom Jesus Christ hath 
most dearly bought. 

And because their office therein consisteth of sundry 
functions, some belonging to doctrine, some to discipline, all 
contained in the name of the keys ; they have for matters of 
discipline, as well litigious as criminal, their courts and con- 
sistories erected by the heavenly authority of his most sacred 
voice, who hath said, Dk ecclesia, Tell the church ; against Matt. x?iiL 
rebellious and contumacious persons, which refuse to obey ^^' 
their sentence, armed they are with power to eject such out 
of the church, to deprive them of the honours, rights, and 
privileges of Christian men, to make them as heathens and 
publicans, with whom society was hateful. 

Furthermore, lest their acts should be slenderly accounted Matt. xTiii. 
of, or had in contempt, whether they admit to the fellowship J^ 
of saints or seclude from it, whether they bind offenders or i Cor. r. 3! 
set them again at liberty, whether they remit or retain sins, * ^^' ?• ^• 
whatsoever is done by way of orderly and lawful proceeding, 
the Lord himself hath promised to ratify. This is that grand 
original warrant, by force whereof the guides and prelates 
in God's church, first his apostles, and afterwards others fol- 
lowing them successively, did both use and uphold that dis- 
cipline, the end whereof is to heal men's consciences, to cure 
their sins, to reclaim offenders from iniquity, and to make 
them by repentance just. 

Neither hath it of ancient time, for any other respect, been 
accustomed to bind by ecclesiastical ceii&\ue% Xo x^\ai\i %q 
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bound tin takeoM of wamfetit lepcntuioe appeared, and up- 
on ^ipaient repentance to idease, sating onfy because this 
was leoeiYed as a moit expedient method for tbe cue of sin. 

The coime of discipline in fanner ages leformed open 
tzansgressors by putting tbem into offices of open pautence, 
espedallT confession, whenby tfaer declared their own crimes 
in the hearing of the whole church, and were not from the 
time of their first convention ctfpaUe of the holy mysteries 
of Christ, tin they had solemnly dischaiged this doty. 

Ofienders in secret knowing themselTcs altogether as un- 
worthy to be admitted to the Lord's table, as the other which 
were withheld, bong also persoaded, that if the church did 
direct them in the offices of their penitency, and assist them 
with public prayers, they should more easily obtain that they 
sought, than by trusting whoUy to their own endeaYOurs ; 
finaUy, having no impediment to stay them from it but bash- 
fulness, which countervailed not the former inducements, and 
besides was greatly eased by the good construction, which 
the charity of those times gare to such actions, wherein 
men's piety and Toluntaiy care to be reconciled to God did 
purchase them much more love than their fiiults (the testi- 
monies of common frailty) were able to j»ocure disgrace, 
they made it not nice to use some one of the ministers of 
Crod, by whom the rest might take notice of their faults, 
prescribe them convenient remedies, and in the end, aflter 
public confession, aU join in prayer unto God for them. 

The first beginner of this custcnn had the more followers, 
by means of that special favour which always was. with good 
consideration shewed towards voluntary penitents above the 

rest. • . . . * 

But as professors of Christian belief grew more in number, 

so they waxed worse ; when kings and princes had submit- 
ted their dominions unto the sceptre of Jesus Christ, by 
means whereof persecution ceasing, the church immediately 
became subject to those evils which peace and security 
bringeth forth ; there was not now that love which before 
kept all things in tune, but every where schisms, discord 
dissensions amongst men, conventicles of heretics, bentmo] 
vehemently against the sounder and better sort than very ii 
fidels and heathens themselves ; faults not corrected in chs 
rity, but noted with delight, and kept for malice to use whr 
the deadliest opportunities should be offered. 
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Whereupon; folrasmuch as public confessions became dan- 
gerdus and prejudicial to the safety of well-minded men, and 
in divers respects advantageous to the enemies of God's 
churchy it seiemed first unto some, and afterwards generally 
requisite, that voluntary penitents should surcease from open 
confession. 

Instead whereof, when once private and secret confession 
had taken place with the Latins, it continued as a profitable 
ordinance till the Lateran council had decreed that all men, 
once in a year at the least, should confess themselves to the 
priest. 

So that being a thing thus made both general and also ne* 
cessary, the next degree of estimation whereunto it grew, 
was to be honoured and lifted up to the nature of a sacrament ; 
that as Christ did institute baptism to give life, and the eu- 
charist to nourish life, so penitence might be thought a sa- 
crament ordained to recover life, and confession a part of the 
sacrament. 

They define therefore their private penitency to be a sa- Soot in !▼. 
crament of remitting sins after baptism: the virtue of re- ■•"^•jJ^^J" 
pentance, a detestation of wickedness with full purpose to ' * 
amend the same, and with hope to obtain pardon at God's 
hands. 

Wheresoever the prophets cry repent, and in the gospel Inead.diit. 
Saint Peter maketh die same exhortation to the Jews as yet ^' *• *^ ^' 
unbaptized, they would have the virtue of repentance only 
to be understood ; the sacrament, where he adviseth Simon 
Magus to irepient, because the sin of Simon Magus was after 
baptism. 

Now although they have oidy external repentance for a 
sacrament, internal for a virtuie^ yet make tliey sacramental 
repentance nevertheless to be composed of thi^e parts, con- 
trition, confession, and satisfaction. Which is absurd ; be- 
cause contrition, being an inward thing, belongeth to the 
virtue and not 1x> tiie sacrament of repentance, which must 
consist of external parts, if the nature thereof be. external. 
Besides, which is more absurd, they leave out absolution, Scot sent, 
whereas some of their school-divines, handling penance in ''^*^' "• **• 
the nature of a sacrament, and being not able to espy the 
least resemblance of a sacrament, save only in absolution, 
(for a sacrament by their doctrine must both signify and also 
confer or bestow some special Divine grace,) te«^\N^^\ki^\sc 
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selves^ that the duties of the penitent could be but mere pre- 
parations to the sacrament^ and that the sacrament itself 
was wholly in absolution.*^ And albeit Thomas^ with his fol- 
lowers, have thought it safer to maintain, as well the services 
of the penitent, as the words of the minister necessary unto 
the essence of their sacrament ; the services of the penitent, 
as a cause material ; the words of absolution, as a formal, fov 
that by them all things are perfected to the taking away 
of sin; which opinion now reigneth in all their schools, since 
the time that the council of Trent gave it solemn appro- 
bation, seeing they all make absolution, if not the whole es- 
sence, yet the very form whereunto they ascribe chiefly the 
whole force and operation of their sacrament ; surely to ad- 
mit the matter as a part, and not to admit the form, hath small 
congruity with reason. 

Again, forasmuch as a sacrameiit is complete, having the 
matter and form which it ought, what should lead them to 
set down any other parts of sacramental repentance, than 
confession and absolution, as Durandus hath done ? 

For, touching satisfaction, the end thereof, as they under- 
stand it, is a further matter which resteth after the sacrament 
administered, and therefore can be no part of the sacrament. 

Will they draw in contrition with satisfaction, which are 
no parts, and exclude absolution (a principal part), yea, the 
very complement, form and perfection of the rest, as them- 
selves account it i But for their breach of precepts in art it 
skilleth not, if tiieir doctrine otherwise concerning penitency, 
and in penitency touching confession, might be found true. 

We say, let no man look for pardon, which doth smother 
and conceal sin, where in duty it should be revealed. 

The cause why God requireth confession to be made to 
him is, that thereby testifying a deep hatred of our own ini- 
quity, the only cause of his hatred and wrath towards us, we 
might, because we are humble, be so much the more capable 
of that compassion and tender mercy, which knoweth not how 
to condemn sinners that condemn themselves. 

If it be our Saviour's own principle, that the conceit we 
have of our debt forgiven, proportioneth our thankfulness 

* Sect 14. c. 3. Dooet SanoU Sjnodaf Saoramenti Poenitentie formam, in qna 
pnecipae ipsiiis vis sita est, in ills i|ini8tri verbis positam esse, Ego te absolvo. 
Sunt aatem quasi materia hujas sacramenti, ipsins posnitentis actas, nempe contritip, 
eoafeasio, et satisfiictio. 
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and love to him at whose hands we receive pardon ; doth not Loke Tii. 
God foresee, that they which with ill-advised modesty seek * 
to hide their sin like Adam, that they w^ich rake it up under 
ashes, and confess it not, are very unlikely to requite with 
offices of love afterwards the grace which they shew them- 
selves unwilling to prize at the very time when they sue for 
it ; inasmuch as their not confessing what crimes Ihey have 
committed is a plain signification how loath they are that the 
benefit of God's most gracious pardon should seem great ? 
Nothing more true than that of TertuUian,*^ ''Confession 
doth as much abate the weight of men's ofiences, as con- 
cealment doth make them heavier." For he which confesseth 
hath purpose to appease God ; he, a determination to persist 
and continue obstinate, which keeps them secret to himself. 
St. Chrysostom,. almost in the same words, "Wickedness is 
by being acknowledged lessened, and doth but grow by being 
hid." If men having done amiss let it slip, as though they 
knew, no such matter, what is there to stay them from falling 
into one and the same evil ? To call ourselves sinners avail- 
eth nothing, except we lay our faults in the balance, and take 
the weight of them one by one. Confess thy crimes to God, 
disclose thy transgressions before thy Judge, by way of hum- 
ble supplication and suit, if not with tongue, at the least with 
heart, and in this sort seek mercy. A general persuasion that 
thou art a sinner will neither so humble nor bridle thy soul, 
as if the catalogue of thy sins examined severally be conti- 
nually kept in mind. 

This shall make thee lowly in thine own eyes; this shall 
preserve thy feet from falling, and sharpen thy desires towards 
all good things. The mind, I know, doth hardly admit such 
unpleasant remembrances ; but we must force it, we must con- 
strain it thereunto. 

It^s safer now to be bitten with the memory, thanhereafter 
vnth torment of sin. 

The Jews, with whom no repentance for sin is available ^^' *^'' 
without confession either conceived in mind or uttered, 
(which latter kind they call usually XITV* confession delivered 
by word of mouth,) had first that general confession which 
once every year was made both severally by each of the peo- 

* Tantum relevat oonfessio dereliotomm, qaantum dissimalatio exaggerat. Con- 
fessio aatem satisfactionis consiliam est, dissimalatio coatamaQia^ T^t.« ^^ \ai&% 
Cbryf. hom<30. inEpi8t.adHeb. ' , ' 
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pie for himself upon the day of expiation, and by the priest 
for them all.* On the day of expiation the high priest maketh 
three express confessions, acknowledging unto God the ma- 
nifold transgressions of the whole nation, his own personal 
offences likewise, together with the sins, as well of his family 
as of the rest of his rank and order. 

They had again their voluntary confessions, at the times 
and seasons when men, bethinking themselves of their wicked 
conversation past, were resolved to change their course, the 
beginning of which alteration was still confession of sins. 

Thirdly, over and besides these, the law imposed upon 
them also that special confession, which they in their book 
called yy ^ ^TTT TBTia confession of that particular fault for 
which we namely seek pardon at God's hands, 
m. ▼. 6. The words of the law concerning confession in this kind 
are as followeih : when a Qian or woman shall commit any 
sin that men commit and transgress against the Lord, their 
sin which they have done (that is to say, the very deed itself 
in particular) they shall acknowledge. 
Lay, ▼. 5. In Leviticus, after certain transgressions there mentioned, 
we read the like : When a man hath sinned in any one of these 
things, he shall then confess, how in that thing he hath of- 
fended. For such kind of special sins they had also special 
sacrifices; wherein the manner was, that the offender should 
lay his hands on the head of the sacrifice which he brought. 
Mine and should there make confession to God, saying, ** Now, 
TnMtata ^ Lord, that I have offended, committed sin, and done wick- 
teiihaba edly in thy sight, this or this being my fault ; behold I repent 
r?*m/Si ^^f ^^^ *"^ utterly ashamed of my doings ; my purpose is, 
lib. Mif- never to return mdre to the same crime. 
Bo^.^par.2. If one of them, whom either the house of judgment had 
Mo8. in condemned to die, or of them which are to be punished with 
par "alpne. stripes, can be clear by being executed or scourged, till they 
16. repent and confess their faults. 

* Finally, there was no man amongst them at any time^ 
either condemned to suffer death, or corrected, or chastisei 
with stripes, none ever sick and near his end, but they calle 
upon him to repent and confess his sins. 

Of malefactors convict by witnesses, and thereupon eiih< 

^ * All Israel if boond on the daj of expiation to repent and confeBS. R. Mioti 
lib. Mitsworth haggadoL par. 2. prs. 16.' 

^ To him which if gick and draweth unfarda death, thej say. Confess. W0 
Misnoth, par. 2. prs. 16. 
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adjudged to die^ or otherwise chastised^ their custom was to 
exacts as Joshua did of Achan, open confession ; ** My son, ^^^ ▼i^ 
now give glory to the Lord God of Israel; confess unto him, ^^* 
and declare unto me what thou hast committed; conceal it 
not from me/' 

Concerning injuries and trespasses, which happen between 
men, they highly commend such as will acknowledge before 
many. 

It is in him which repenteth accepted as an high sacrifice, 
if he will confess before many, make them acquainted with 
his oversights, and reveal die transgressions which have 
passed between him and any of his brethren ; sa^fing, I have 
verily offended this man, thus and thus I have done unto him; 
but behold I do now repent and am sorry. Contrariwise, 
whosoever is proud, and will not be known of his feiults, but 
cloaketh them, is not yet come to perfect repentance; for so 
it is written, ** He that hides his sins shall not prosper :" 
which words of Solomon they do not further extend, than 
only to sins committed against men, which are in that res- 
pect meet before men to be acknowledged particularly. But 
in sins between man and God, there is no necessity that man* 
should himself make any such open and particular recital of 
them; to God they are known, and of us it is required, that 
we cast not the memory of them carelessly and loosely be- 
hind our backs, but keep in mind, as near as we can, both 
our own debt, and his grace which remitteth the same. 

Wherefore, to let pass Jewish confession, and to come unto 
them which hold confession in the ear of the priest com- 
manded, yea, coiomanded in the nature of a sacrament, and 
thereby so necessary that sin without it cannot be pardoned; 
let them find such a coiomandment in Holy Scriptmre, and we 
ask no more. 

John the Baptist was an extraordinary person; his birth, 
his actions of life, his ofiice extraordinary. It is therefore re- 
corded for the strangeness of the act, but not set down as an 
everlasting law for the world. That to him Jerusalem and Man. ui. 
all Judea made confession of their sins; besides, at the time 
of this confession, their pretended sacrament of repentance, 
as they grant, was not yet instituted ; neither was it sin after 
baptism which penitents did there confess. When that which 
befell the seven sons of Sceva, for using the name of our Lord ^^ ^j^^ 
Jesus Christ in their conjurations, was notified to Jews and is. 

VOL. m. c 
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« 

Grecians in Ephesus^ it brought an universal fear upon fhem^ 
iilsomuch that divers of them* which had belie vedbefore, but 
not obeyed the laws of Christy as they should have done^ be- 
ing terrified by this example^ came to the apostle^ and con- 
fessed their wicked deeds. Which good and virtuous act no 
wise man, as I suppose; will disallow, but commend highly 
in them, whom God's good Spirit shall move to do the like 
when need requireth. Yet neither hath this example the force 
of any general commandment or law, to make it necessary for 
every man to pour into the ears of the priest whatsoever hath 
been done amiss, or else to remain everlastingly culpable and 
guilty of sin ; in a word, it proveth confession practised as a 
virtuous act, but not commanded as a sacrament. 
Jim. V. 14. If ow concerning St. James's exhortation, whether the for*- 
mer branch be considered, which saith, ** Is any sick among 
you ? let him call for the ancients of the church; and let them 
make their prayers for him;" or the latter, which stirreth up 
all Christian men unto mutual acknowledgment of faults 
amongst themselves, " Lay open your minds, make your con- 
fessions one to another ;" is it not plain, that the one hath re- 
lation to that gift of healing, which our Saviour promised his 
Hark z?i. church, saying, '' They shall lay their hands on the sick, and 
^®- the sick shall recover health ;" relation to that gift of heal- 

ing, whereby the apOsUe imposed his hands on the father of 
Aeu xxviii. Publius, and made him miraculously a sound man ; relation, 
®* finally, to that gift of healing, which so long continued in 

practice after the apostles' times; that whereas the Novatian- 
Amb. de ists denied the power of the church of God in curing sin 
P^tentia, after baptism, St Ambrose asked them again, " Why it might 
not as well prevail with God for spiritual as for corporal and 
bodily health ; yea, wherefore (saith he) do ye yourselves lay 
hands on the diseased, and believe it to be a work of bene- 
diction or prayer, if haply the sick person be restored to his 
former safety r" And of the other member, which toucheth 
mutual confession, do not some of themselves, as namely Ca- 
jetan, deny, that any other confession is meant, than only that 
Annot. "whichseeketheitherassociationof prayers, or reconciliation, 
in Jac. 5. o' pardou of wrougs ?" Is it not confessed by the greatest part 
of their own retinue, that we cannot certainly affirm sacra- 
mental confession to have been meant or spoken of in this 
place? Howbeit, Bellarmine delighted to run a course by 
himself where colourable shifts of wit will but make the way 
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passable, standeth as formally for this place, and not less for 
that in St. John, than for this. St. John saith, '' If we con- > 
fesa our sins, Grod is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, ** 
and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness :" doth St. John 
say. If we confess to the priest, God is righteous to forgive ; 
and, if not, that our sins are unpardonable ? No, but the titles 
of God, just and righteous, do import that he pardoneth sin 
only '' for his promise-sake: And there is not (they say) any 
promise of forgiveness upon confession made to God without 
the priest ;" not any promise, but with this condition, and yet 
this condition no where expressed. 

Is it not strange, that the Scripture, speaking so much of 
repentance, and of the several duties which appertain there- 
unto, should ever mean, and no where mention, that one con- 
dition, without which all the rest is utterly of none effect i 
or will they say, because our Saviour hath said to his minis- 
ters, '^ Whosesins ye retain," &c. and because they canremitno 
more than what the offenders have confessed, that therefore, 
by the virtue of his promise, it standeth with the righteous- 
ness of God to take away no man's sins until, by auricular 
confession, they be opened unto the priest. 

They are men that would seem to honour antiquity, and 
none more to depend upon the reverend judgment thereof. I 
dare boldly affirm, that for many hundred years after Christ 
the fathers held no such opinion ; they did not gather by our 
Saviour's words any such necessity of seeking the priest's ab- 
solution from sin by secret and (as they now term it) sacra* 
mental confession. Public confession they thought nece 
sary by way of discipline, not private confession, as in t 
nature of a sacrament, necessary. 

For ix) begin with the purest times, it is unto them w 
read and judge without partiality a thing most clear, it 
ancient c^ofcoXoy^ariCy or confession, designed ]by T**' 
to be a discipline of humiliation and submissior 
men's behaviour in such sort as may be fittest to 
the confession which they used to speak of in tlr 
repentance was made openly in the hearing 
both ecclesiastical, consistory, and assembly. 

* This is the reason wherefore, he percei^ 

* 'Plerosqae hoe opus at poblicationem mi tat mtWaf^en. 
ferre, nmiaiiio pndoris magii memores ^am .lalatity TeUj 
lecumuorilmBoorpoiu contracta vexatioiie, conaoieiitiiai^'M 
crabesoeotia saa pereant. Tert. de poeBitentia. 

c2 
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were better content their sores should secretly fester and eat 
inward, than be laid so open to the eyes of many, blameth 
greatly their unwise bashfulness ; and, to reform the same, 
persuadeth with them, saying, ** Amongst thy brethren and 
f(^ow-servants, which ure partakers with thee of one and the 
same nature, fear, joy, grief, sufferings, (for of one common 
Lord and Father we have all received one spirit) why shouldest 
thou not think with thyself, that they are but thine ownself ? 
wherefore dost liiou avoid them, as likely to insult over thee« 
whom thou knowest subject to the same haps ? At that which 
grieveth any one part, the whole body cannot rejoice, it must 
needs be that the whole will labour and strive to help that 
wherewith a part of itself is molested." 

St. Cyprian being grieved with the dealings of them, who 
in time of persecution had through fear betrayed their faith^ 
and notwithstanding thought by shift to avoid in that case 
the necessary discipline of the church, wrote for their better 
instruction the book entitled De Lapsis; a treatise con- 
cerning such as had openly forsaken their religion, and yet 
were loth openly to confess their fault in such manner as they 
should have done^ in which book he compareth with this 
sort of men certain others which had but a purpose only to 
have departed from the faith ; and yet could not quiet their 
minds, till this very secret and hidden fault was confessed : 
* '* How much both greater in faith (saith St. Cyprian), and 
also as touching their fear, better are those men who, although 
neither sacrifice nor libel could be objected against them^ 
yet because they thought to have done that which they should 
not, even this their intent they dolefully open unto God's 
priests ? They confess that whereof their, conscience accuseth 
them, the burden that presseth their minds they discover ; 
they forslow not of smaller and slighter evils to seek reme- 
dy." He saith they declared their fault, not to one only man 
in private, but revealed it to God's priests ; they confesser^ 
it before the whole consistory of God's ministers. 

Salvianus (for I willingly embrace their conjecture, wh 
ascribe those homilies to him which have hitherto by con 
mon error passed under the counterfeit name of Eusebit 
Horn. 1. de Emesenus) ; I say, Salvianus, though coming long after C 
dl!^«i^». P'^^'^ ^^ ^^^» giveth nevertheless the same evidence for ^ 

* Qui neoessitatem sacrifioAndipeoania apnd magistratum redimebant, aocep 
coritatia SjDgrapba libdlatici dicebantor. 
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truth, in a case very little different from that before alleged. 
His words are these : ** Whereas, most dearly beloved, we see 
that penance oftentimes is sought and sued for by holy souls, 
which even from their youth have bequeathed themselves a 
precious treasure unto God, let us know that the inspiration 
of God's good Spirit moveth them so to do for the benefit of 
his church, and let such as are wounded learn to inquire for 
that remedy whereunto the very soundest do thus offer and 
obtrude as it were themselves, that if the virtuous do bewail 
small offences, the others cease not to lament great." And 
surely, when a man, that hath less need, performeth, mh ocur 
lis ecdesia, in the view, sight, and beholding of the whole 
church, an office worthy of his faith and compunction for sin, 
the good which others thereby reap is his own harvest, the 
heap of his rewards groweth by that which another gaineth, 
and through a kind of spiritual usury from that amendment 
of life which others learn by him, there retumeth lucre into 
his coffers. 

The same Salvianus, in another of his homilies, *' If faults Hon. lo. 
haply be not great and grievous (for example, if a man have 
offended in word, or in desire, worthy of reproof, if in the 
wantonness of his eye, or the vanity of his heart), the stains 
of words and thoughts are by daily prayer to be cleansed, 
and by private compunction to be scoured out : but if any 
man, examining inwardly his own conscience, have commit- 
ted some high and capital offence, as if by bearing false wit- 
ness he have quelled and betrayed his faith, and by rashness 
of perjury have violated the sacred name of truth ; if with the 
mire of lustiFul uncleanness he hath sullied the veil of bap- 
tism, and the gorgeous robe of virginity ; if, by being the 
cause of any man's death, he have been the death of the new 
man within himself; if, by conference with soothsayers,wizards, 
and charmers, he hath enthralled himself to Satan : these and 
such-like committed crimes cannot thoroughly be taken away 
with ordinary, moderate, and secret satisfaction ; but greater 
causes do require greater and sharper remedies, they need such 
remedies as are not only sharp, but solemn, open, and public."* 
Again, '' Let that soul (saidi he) answer me, which through 
pernicious shamefacedness is now so abashed to acknow- 
ledge his sin in conspectufratrum, before his brethren, as he 
should have been abashed to commit the same, what will he 

* GniTiores et acriores, et pnbticas ouns requiranU IcLom. ^. ^di.'l&niDgM^* 
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do in the presence of that Divine tribunal, ^ere he is to 
stand arraigned in the assembly of a glorious and celestial 
host?'' I will hereunto add but St Ambrose's testimony; 
for the places which I might all^e are more than ibe cause 
itself needeth : ''There are many (saith he) who, fearing the 
judgment that is to come, and feeling inward remorse of con- 
science, when they have offered themselves unto penitency, 
and are enjoined what they shall do, give back for the only 
scar which they think that public supplication will put them 
poBidteotU, lUito." He speaketh of them which sought voluntarily to be 
•• 9. penanced, and yet withdrew themselves from open confession, 

which they that are penitents for public crimes could not pos- 
sibly have done, and therefore it cannot be said he meaneth 
any other than secret sinners in that place. Gennadius, a 
presbyter of Marseilles, in his book touching ecclesiastical 
assertions, maketh but two kinds of confession necessary : the 
one in private to God idone for smaller offences ; the other 
open, when crimes committed are heinous and great. ^'Al- 
. though (saith he) a man be bitten with conscience of sin, let 
his will be from thenceforward to sin no more ; let him, be- 
fore he communicate, satisfy with tears and prayers, and 
then putting his trust in the mercy of Almighty God, (whose 
wont is to yield to godly confession) let hun boldly receive 
the sacrament. But I speak this of such as have not bur- 
dened themselves with capital sins. Them I exhort to satis- 
fy, first, by public penance, that so being reconciled by the 
sentence of the priest, they may communicate safely with 
others." Thus still we hesur of public confessions, although 
the crimes themselves discovered were not public ; we hear 
that the cause of such confessions was not the openness, but 
the greatness, of men's offences ; finally, we hear that the 
same being now held by the church of Rome to be sacrament- 
al, were the only penitential confessions used in the church for 
a long time, and esteemed as necessary remedies against sin. 
Cypr.Epiit. They which will find auricular confessions in Cyprian, 
therefore, must seek out some othe^ passage than that which- 
. Bellarmine allegeth ; " Whereas in smaller faults, which are 
not committed against the Lord himself, there is a compe- 
tent time assigned unto penitency, and that confession is 
made, after that observation* cmd trial had been had of llie 
penitent's behaviour, neither may any communicate tiU tim 

* InspecU vita ejus qui agit pceniteDtiam. 
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bishop and clergy have laid their hands upon him; how 
mach more ought all things to be warily and scayedly ob- 
senred, according to the discipline of the Lord, in these most 
grievous and extreme crimes ? St. Cyprian's speech is against 
rashness in admitting idolaters to the holy communion^ be- 
fore they had shewed sufficient repentance, considering that 
other offenders were forced to stay out their time, and that 
they made not their public confession, which was the last act 
ofpenitency, till their life and conversation had been seen 
into, not with the eye of auricular scrutiny, but of pastoral 
observation, according to that in the council of Nice, where 
thirteen years being set for the penitency of certain offenders, 
the severity of this decree is mitigated with special caution : 
** That in all such cases, the mind of the penitent, and the c 
manner of his repentance, is to be noted, that as many as \ 
with fear and tears, and meekness, and the exercise of good fi 
works, declared themselves to be converts indeed, and not ^ 
in outward appearance only, towards them the bishop at his tJ 
discretion might use more lenity/' If the council of Nice 
suffice not, let Gratian, the founder of the canon law, ex- 
pound Cyprian, who sheweth, that the stint of time in peni- 
tency is either to be abridged, or enlarged, as the penitent's 
faith and behaviour shall give occasion : ** I have easilier e 
found out men (saith St. Ambrose) able to keep themselves ^ 
tree from crimes, than conformable to the rules which in pe- n 
nitency they should observe." St. Gregory, bishop of Nice, ^ 
complaineth and inveigheth bitterly against them, who in u 
the time of their penitency lived even as they had done al- ^ 
ways before : ''Their countenance as cheerful, their attire as ^ 
neat, their diet as costly, and their sleep as secure as ever,, 
their worldly business purposely followed, to exile pensiv 
thoughts from their minds, repentance pretended, but inr' 
nothing less expressed." These were the inspections c 
whereunto St. Cj^rian alludeth ; as for auricular ex' 
lions, he knew them not. 

Were the fathers then without use of private i^oof 
long as public was in use? I affirm no such tb' 
first and ancientest that mentioneth this confer 
gen, by whom it may seem that men^ being lot 
rashly themselves and their faults unto the vi^ 
church, thought it best to unfold first theif 
one special man of the clergy, which migb' 
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Origen, ^ himself, or refer them to an higher courts if need were. *' Be 

Pb XXXTll 

therefore circumspect (saith Origen) in making choice of the 
party^ to whom thou meanest to confess thy sin ; know thy 
physician before thou use him : if he find thy malady such 
as needeth to be made public^ that others may be the better 
by it, and thyself sooner helped, his counsel must be obeyed.^' 
That which moved sinners thus voluntarily to detect Uiem- 
selves, both in private and in public, was fear to receive with 
other Christian men the mysteries of heavenly grace, till 
God's appointed stewards and ministers did judge them wor- 
Ambr. de- thy. It is in this respect that St. Ambrose findeth fault with 
ra!*^p!*9. certain men which sought imposition of penance, and were 
not willing to wait their time, but would be presently admit- 
ted communicants. * ** Such people (saith he) do seek, by so 
rash and preposterous desires, rather to bring the priest into 
bonds than to loose themselves." In this respect it is that 
St. Augustine hath likewise said, '* When the wound of sin is 
so wide, and the disease so far gone, that the medicinable 
body and blood of our Lord may not be touched, men are by 
the bishop's authority to sequester themselves from the altar, 
till such time as they have repented, and be after reconciled 
by the same authority." 

Furthermore, because the knowledge how to handle our 
. own sores is no vulgar and common art, but we either carry 
towards ourselves, for the most part, an over-soft and gentle 
hand, fearful of touching too near the quick ; or else, endea- 
vouring not to be partial, we fall into timorous scrupulosities, 
and sometune into those extreme discomforts of mind, from 
which we hardly do ever lift up our heads again ; men thought 
it the safest way to disclose their secret faults, and to crave 
imposition of penance from them whom our Lord Jesus Christ 
hath left in his church to be spiritual and ghostly physicians, 
the guides and pastors of redeemed souls, whose office doth 
not only consist in general persuasions unto amendment of 
life, but also in private particular cure of diseased minds. 
Horn, de Howsoever the Novatianists presume to plead against tl 
pomiten- church (saith Salvianus), that " every man ought to be his oin 
penitentiary, and that it is a part of our duty to exercise, bi 
not of the church's authority to ijoapose or prescribe repen 
ance ;" the truth is otherwise, the best and strongest of i 
may need, in such cases, direction: ''What doth ^e churc 

* Si non tarn m soWere capiont qaam Mcerdolem ligwe. Aug. in horn, de poen 
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in (plviog penance, but ehew the remediee vMdk tin teqnir- 
edi ? or wliat.do we, in receiTing the fl»me, bntfiilftl herpre- 
cepts i what rise but ene unto Ood withteara,and fasts, that 
his mercifid ears may be opened ?" St. Angnstme's eihortation A) 
is directly to the same purpose ; ^ Let every man whilst he i^, 
hath time judge himself, and change his life of his own ac- ^ 
<K>rd; and when this is resolved, let him, from the disposers^* 
of the holy sacraments,* learn in what mannef he is to pacify 
€k>d's displeasure.^ But the greatest thing which made men 
forward and willing; upon their knees, to confess whatsoever 
they had committed against God, and in no wise to be with- 
held from the same with any fear of disgrace, contempt or 
obloquy, which nnght ensue, was their fervent desire to be 
helped and assisted with the prayers of God's saints. Wherein, 
as St. Jadies doth eidiort unto mutual confesuon, alleging J< 
this only for a reason, that just men's devout prayers are of 
great arail with God; so it hath been heretofore the use of 
penitents for that intent to unburden their minds, even to 
private persons, and to crave their prayers. Whereunto 
Oassianus alluding, counselleth, ''Thatif men possessed with c 
duhiess of spirit be themselves unapt to do that which is re- ^ 
quired, they should in meek affisction sedL health at the least « 
by good and virtuous men's prayers unto God for them.'' ^ 
And to the same effect Gregory, bishop of Nice ; ** Humble a 
thyself, and take unto thee such of thy brethren as are of one 
mind, and do bear kind affection towuds thee, that they may 
together mourn and labour for thy deliverance. Shew me 
thy bkter and abundant tears, that I may blend my own with 
them.'' 

But because of all men there is or should.be none in tlir 
req>ect more fit for troubled and. distressed minds to lepr 
unto than God^s ministers, he proceedethfrurther; '5 Make 
priest, as a fiither, partaker of thy affliction .and: grief 
bold to impart unto him the things that are moat seer 
will have care both of thy safety and of thy-cvsdit.?v 

** Confession (saith Leo) is first to be offmd totiP 
then to the priest, as to one which maketL sttppli ei M ^^ 
sins of penitent offenders." Suppose wa, that aier 
havebeeneasily drawn, much law oltheur ows 
come, onto puMic confession, wheBdijthflflHr 
sound file trumpet of their QwiLdisgnM9e;rvraii' 
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have done this^ wUch natiuraUy all men are loth to do, but for 

the singular trust and confid^M^e which they had in the public 

prayers of Ood's church? ^* Let thy mother, the church, weep 

Ambr.LiL for thee (saith Ambrose), let her wash and bathe thy faults 

10. Twu£ with her tears : our Lord doth love that many should become 

de poBD. suppliant for one.'' In like sort, long before him, TertuUian ; 

'' Some few assembled make a church, and the church is as 

Christ himself; when thou dost therefore put forth thy hands 

to the knees of thy brethren, thou touchest Christ; it is Christ 

unto whom thou art a supplicant: so when they pour out 

tears over them, it is even Christ that taketh compassion ; 

Christ which prayeth when they pray: neither can that easily 

be denied, for which the Son is himself contented to become 

a. suitor." 

Whereas in these considerations, therefore, voluntary pe- 
nitents had been long accustomed, for great and grievous 
crimes, though secret, yet openly both to repent and confess 
as the canons of ancient discipline required ; the Greek church, 
first, and in process of time the Latin, altered this order, judg- 
ing it sufficient and more convenient, that such offenders 
should do penance and make confession in private only. The 
tjo.1. Ep. cause why the Latins did, Leo dedareth, saying, " Although 
that ripeness of faith be commendable, which for the fear of 
" God doth not fear to incur shame before all men ; yet because 
every one's crimes are not such, that it can be free and safe 
for them to make publication of all things wherein repent- 
ance is necessary; let a custom, so unfit to be kept, be ab- 
rogated, lest many forbear to use remedies of penitency, 
whilst they either blush or are afraid to acquaint their enemies 
with those acts, for which the laws may take hold upon them. 
Besides, it shall win tiie more to repentance, if the con- 
sciences of sinners be not emptied into the people's ears." And 
to this only cause doth Sozomen impute the change which 
the Crrecians made, by ordaining tl^ oughout all churches 
certain penitentiaries to take the confessions, and appoint 
the penances of secret offenders. Socrates (for this also may 
be true, that more inducements than one did set forward an 
alteration so generally made) affirmeth the Grecians (and not 
unlikely) to have specially respected therein the occasion 
which the Novatiamsts todk at the multitude o£ public penir 
tents, to insult over iixe discipline of the church, agains 
which tibey still cried out wheresoever they had time ani 
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place> '' He that sheweth sinneTB fieiYOUTy doth but teach the in- 
- nocent to sin :'' and therefore they themselves admitted no man 
to their communion upon any repentance which once was 
known to have offended after baptism, making sinners there- 
by not the fewer, but the closer, and the more obdurate, how 
fidr soever their pretence might seem. 
. The Grecians' canon for some one presbyter in every 
church to undertake the charge of penitency, and to receive 
their voluntary confessions which had sinned after baptism, 
continued in force for the space of above some hondred years, 
till Nectarius, and the bishops of churches under him, began 
a second alteration, abolishing even that confession which 
their penitentiaries took in private. There came to the pe> 
nitentiary of the church of Constantinople a certain gentie- 
woman, and to him she made particular confession of her 
Auilts committed aft^r baptism, whom thereupon he advised 
to continue in £atsting and prayer, that as with tongue she had 
acknowledged her sins, so there might appear likewise in her 
some work worthy of repentance : but the gentie woman goeth 
forward, and detecteth herself of a crime, whereby they were 
forced to disrobe an ecclesiastical person, that is, to degrade 
a deaccm of the same church. When the matter by this mean 
came to public notice, the people were in a kind of tumult 
offended, not only at that which was done, but, much more, 
becaise the church should thereby endure open infamy and 
scorn. The clergy was perplexed and altogether doubtful 
what way to take, till one EudaBmon, bom in Alexandria, 
but at ijlat time a priest in the church of Constantinople, 
considering that the causes of voluntary confession, whether 
public or private, was especially to seek the church's aid, as 
hath been before declared, lest m«n should either not comr 
municate with others, or wittingly hazard their soids, if so I* 
they did communicate, and that the inconvenieace w^' 
grew to the whole church, was otherwise exceeding 
but especially grievous, by means of so manifold offenr 
tections, which must needs be continually more, as t^ 
did itself wax continually worse ; for antiquity, toge 
the gravity and severity thereof (saith Sozomen), t 
begun by littie and littie to degenerate into loor 
less living, whereas before offences were less, pr 
bashfulness in them, which open their own fiiu^ 
by means of their great austerity, whidi sate a 
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business), these things Eudaemon having weighed with him 
self, resolved easily the mind of Nectarius, that the peniten- 
tiaries' office must be taken away, and for participation in 
God's holy mysteries every man be left to his own conscience ; 
which was, as he thought, the only means to free the church 
from danger of obloquy and disgrace. " Thus much (saiih 
Socrates) I am the bolder to relate, because I received it from 
Eudsemon's own mouth, to whom mine answer was at that 
time; Whether your counsel, sir, have been for the church's 
good, or otherwise, God knoweth. But I see you have given 
occasion, i^diereby we shall not now any more reprehend one 
another's faults, nor observe that apostolic precept which 
saith. Have no fellowship with the unfruitful works of dark- 
ness, but rather be ye also reprovers of them*" With Socrates, 
Sozomen both agreeth in the occasion of abolishing peni- 
tentiaries; and, moreover, testifieth also, that in his time liv- 
ing with the younger Theodosius, the same abolition did still 
continue, and that the bishops had in a manner every where 
followed the example given them by Nectarius. 

Wherefore, to implead the truth of this history, cardinal 
Baronius allegeth that Socrates, Sozomen, and Eudeemon, 
were all Novatianists ; and that they falsify in saying (for so 
they report) that as many as held the consubstantial being 
of Christ, gave their assent to the abrogation of the fore-re-, 
hearsed canon. The sum is, he would have taken it for a fa- 
ble, and the world to be persuaded that Nectarius did never 
any such thing. '^ Why then should Socrates first, and after- 
wards Sozomen, publish it? to please their pew-fellows, the 
disciples of Novatian i A poor gratification, and they very 
silly friends that would take lies for good turns. For the 
more acceptable the matter was, being deemed true, the less 
they must needs (when they found the contrary) either credit, 
or a£Eect him which had deceived them. Notwithstanding, 

* Tanta hseo Socntti testauti pnestanda est fides, quanta csteris hanreticis de sois 
dogmatibas tractantibas ; qnippe Koyatianos, sect, cam fnerit, qnam vere ao sincere 
bsBO soripserit adversuspcBnitentiam in ecclesia administrari solitam, qaemlibet credo 
posse facile jodicare. Baron. 1. an. Chr. 56. 

Sozomenam eandem prorsns caosam fovisse certnm est Nee Eodsmonem illam 
aliam qaam Novatlanse sects hominem foisse oredendam est. Ibidem. 

Sacerdos illemerito a Nectarioest gradn amotns officioqae depositos» quo facto 
Novatiani (ot mos est bseretieomm) qoamcanqne licet leyem, at sinceris dogmatibns 
detrahant, aodpere ansi occasionem, non tantnm presbyterom poenitentiariam in ordi- 
nem redaotnm, sed et poenitentiain ipsam una cam eo foisse prosoriptam, calanmios^ 
admodnm oondamaront, cum tamen ilia potios tbeatralis fieri interdam solita peoe»> 
tonnnfaeriiabrogata. Ibidem. 
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we know that joy and gladness, rising from false information, 
do not only make men so forward to believe that which they 
first hear, but also iqpt to scholie upon it, and to report as 
true whatsoever they vrish were true. But, so far is Socrates 
from any such purpose, that the fact of Nectarius, which 
others did both like and follow, he doth disallow and reprove. 
Hisspeech to Eudeemon before set down, is proof sufficient 
that he writeth nothing but what was famously known to all, 
and what himself did wish had been otherwise. As for So- 
zomen's correspondency with heretics, having shewed to 
what end the church did first ordain penitentiaries, he addeth 
inmiediately, that Novatianists, which had no care of repent- 
ance, could have no need of this office. Are these the words 
of a friend or enemy? Besides, in the entrance of that whole 
narration; ** Not to sin (saith he) at all, would require a na- 
ture more divine than ours is : but, God hath commanded to 
pardon sinners; yea, although they transgress and offend 
often.^' Could there be any thing spoken more directly op- 
posite to the doctrine of Novatian i Eudeemon was presbyter 
under Nectarius. 

To Novatianists the emperor gave liberty of using their re- 
ligion quietly by themselves, under a bishop of their own, 
evei\ within the city, for that they stood with the church in 
defence of the catholic faith against all other heretics be- 
sides. Had therefore Eudeemon favoured their heresy, their 
camps were not pitched so far off but he might at all times 
have found easy access unto them. Is there any man that 
hath lived with him, and hath touched him that way ? if not, 
why suspect we him more than Nectarius ? Their report, 
touching Grecian catholic bishops, who gave approbation to 
that which was done, and did also the like themselves in their 
own churches, we have no reason to discredit without some 
manifest and clear evidence brought against it. For of c 
tholic bishops, no likelihood but that their greatest resp 
to Nectarius, a man honoured in those parts no less thar 
bishop of Rome himself in the western churches, brr 
them both easily and speedily unto conformity witt 
Arians, Eunomians, Apollinarians, and the rest that s^ 
vided from the church, held their penitentiaries 9 
Novatianists from the beginning had neyer anv 
their opinion touching penitency was i^ainst the 
the church therein, and a cause why they severei' 
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from the church : so that the very state of things, as they 
then stood, giveth great shew of probability to his speech, 
who hath affirmed, '^Tbat them only which held the Son con- 
crabstantial with the Father, and Noratianists, which joined 
with them in the same opinion, had no penitentiaries in their 
churches, the rest retained them/' By this it appeareth, 
therefore, how Baronius, finding the relation plain, that Nee- 
tarius did abolish even those private secret confessions which 
the people had been before accustomed to make to him that 
was penitentiary, laboureth what he may to discredit the au- 
thors of the report, and leave it imprinted in men's minds, 
that whereas Nectarius did but abrogate public confession^ 
Novatianists have maliciously foiled the abolition of private ; 
as if the H>dds between these two were so great in the balance 
of their judgment, which equally hated or contemned both, 
or, as if it were not more dear than light, that the first alter- 
ation which established penitentiaries, took away the burden 
of public confession in that kind of penitents ; and, therefore, 
the second must either abrogate private, or nothing. 

Cardinal Bellarmine, therefore, finding that against the writ- 
ers of the history it is but vain to stand upon so doubtful 
terms and exceptions, endeavoureth mightily to prove, even 
by their report, no other confession taken away than public, 
which penitentiaries used in private to impose upon public 
offenders : " For why ? It is (saith he) very certain, that the 
name of penitents in the fathers' writings signifieth only pub- 
lic penitents ; certain, that to hear the confessions of the rest 
was more than one could possibly have done ; certain, that 
Sozomen, to shew how the Latin church retained in his time 
what the Greek had clean cast off, declareth the whole order 
of public penitency used in the church of Rome, but of pri- 
vate he maketh no mention." And, in these considerations, 
Bellarmine will have it the meaning both of Socrates and So- 
zomen, that the former episcopal constitution, which first did 
erect penitentiaries, could not concern any other offenders 
than such as publicly had sinned after baptism ; that only 
they were prohibited to come to the holy communion, ex* 
cept they did first in secret confess all their sins to be pe- 
nitentiary, by his appointment openly acknowledge their 
open crimes, and do public penance for them; that whereas^ 
before Novatian's uprising, no man was constrainable to con« 
fess publicly any sin, this canon enforced public offenders 
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thereunto, till such time as Nectarius thought good to extin- 
guish the practice thereof. 

Let us examine, therefore, these subtle and fine conjectures, 
whether they be able to hold the touch. '' It seemeth good 
(saith Socrates) to put down the office of these priests which 
had charge of penitency ; what charge that was, the kinds 
of penitency then usual must make manifest.''* There is 
often speech in the fiither's writings, in their books frequent 
mention of penitency, exercised within the chambers of our 
heart, and seen of God, and not communicated to any other, 
the whole charge of which penitency is imposed of God, and 
doth rest upon the sinner himself. But if penitents in secret^ 
being guilty of crimes whereby they knew they had made 
themselves unfit guests for the table of our Lord, did seek 
direction for their better performance of that which should set 
them clear, it was in this case the penitentiary's office to take 
their confessions, to advise them the best way he could for 
their souls' good, to admonish them, to counsel them, but 
not to lay upon them more than private penance. As for no- 
torious wicked persons, whose crimes were known, to con- 
vict, judge, and punish them was the office of the ecclesias- 
tical consistory ; penitentiaries had their institution to an- 
other end. But unless we imagine, that the ancient time 
knew no other repentance than public, or that they had little 
occasion to speak of any other repentance, or else that in 
speaking thereof they used continually some other name, 
and not the name of repentance, whereby to express private 
penitency, how standeth it with reason, that whensoever they 
write of penitents, it should be thought they meant only puln 
lic penitents i The truth is, they handle all three kinds, but 
private and voluntary repentance much oftener, as being of 
&r more general use ; whereas public was but incident unto 
few, and not oftener than once incident unto any. Howbeit^ 
because they do not distinguish one kind of penitency fror 
another, by difference of names, our safest way for constrr 
tion is to follow circumstance of matter, which in this 7 
ration will not yield itself applicable only onto puUif 
nance, do what they can that would so expound it. 

They boldly and confidently affijm, that no man beir 
pellable to confess publicly any sin before Novatur 
the end of instituting penitentiaries afterwards in t^ 
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was, that by tibem men might be constrained unto public con- 
fession. Is there any record in the world which doth testify 
this to be true i There is that testifieth the plain contrary : 
for Sozomen, declaring purposely the cause of their institu- 
tion^ saith^ ''That whereas men openly craving pardon at 
God's hands (for public confession^ the last act of penitency 
was always made in the form of a contrite prayer unto God), 
it could not be avoided, but they must withal confess what 
their offences were." This, in the opinion of their prelate, 
seemed from the first beginning (as we may probably think) 
to be somewhat burdensome ; that men, whose crimes were 
unknown, should blaze their own faults, as it were on the stage 
acquainting all the people with whatsoever they had done 
amiss. And, therefore, to remedy this inconvenience, they laid 
the charge upon one only priest, chosen out of such as were 
of best conversation, a silent and a discreet man, to whom 
they which had offended might resort, and lay open their lives. 
He, according to the quality of every one's transgressions, 
appointed what they should do or suffer, and left them to 
executevit upon themselves. Can we wish a more direct and 
evident testimony, that the office here spoken of, was to ease 
voluntary penitents from the burden of public confessions, 
and not to constraii) notorious offenders thereunto ? That 
such offenders were not compellable to open confessions till 
Novatian's time, that is to say, till after the days of persecu- 
tion under Decius, the emperor, they, of all men, should not 
so peremptorily avouch ; with whom, if Fabian, bishop of 
Rome, who suffered martyrdom in the first year of Decius, 
be of any authority and credit, it must enforce them to reverse 
their sentence ; his words are so plain and clear against them. 
^"l e*' « " ^^' ®^^^ ^® commit those crimes, whereof the apostle hath 
torn.!. * said. They that do them shall never inherit the kingdom of 
^c.p. heaven, must (saith he) be forced unto amendment, because 
they slip down into hell, if ecclesiastical authority stay them 
not.'' Their conceit of impossibility, that one man should suf- 
fice to take the general charge of penitency in such a church 
as Constantinople, hath risen from a mere erroneous sup- 
posal, that the ancient manner of private confession was like 
the shrift at this day usual in the church of Rome, which 
tieth all men at one certain time to make confession ; where- 
as confession was then neither looked for, till men did offer. 
/^ nor offered [or the most part by any other than such as 
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were guilty of heinous transgressions^ nor te them any time 
appointed for that purpose. Finally, the drifl which Sozo* 
men had in relating the discipline of Rome, and the form •f 
public penitency there retained even till his time, is not to 
signify that only public confession was abrogated by Necta- 
rius, but that the west or Latin church held still one and the 
same order from the very beginning, and had not, as the 
Greek, first cut off public voluntary confession by ordaining 
and then private by removing penitentiaries. Wherefore, to 
conclude, it standeth, I hope, very .plain and clear, first 
against the one cardinal^ that Nectarius did truly abrogate 
confession in such sort as the ecclesiastical history hath re- 
ported ; and, secondly, as clear against them both, that it 
was not public confession only which Nectarius did abolish. 

The paradox in maintenance whereof Hessels wrote pur- 
posely a book touching this argument, to shew that Nectarius 
did but put the penitentiary from his office, and not take 
away the office itself,f is repugnant to the whole advice which 
EudsBmon gave, of leaving the people from that time for* 
wards to their own consciences ; repugnant to the conference 
between Socrates and Eudsemon, wherein complaint is made 
of some inconvenience which the want of office would breed ; 
finally, repugnant to that which the history declareth con- 
cerning other churches, which did as Nectarius had done 
before them, not in deposing the same man (for that was 
impossible), but in removing the same office out of their 
churches, which Nectarius had banished from his. For which 
cause, Bellarmine doth well reject the opinion of Hessels, 
howsoever it please Pamelius to admire it as a wonderful 
happy invention. But in sum, they are all gravelled^jio one 
of them able to go smoothly away, and to satisfy either others 
or himself with his own conceit concerning Nectarius. 

Only in this they are stiff, that auricular confession Nec- 
tarius did not abrogate, lest if so much should be acknow- 
ledged, it might enforce them to grant that the Greek church 
at that time held not confession, as the Latin now doth, tc 
be the part of a sacrament instituted by our Saviour Jesr 
Christ, which therefore the church till the world's end hr 
no power to alter. Yet seeing that as long as public v<>^ 

* Neo Ml qaod sibi blandiantar illi de facto Neotaiii, earn i4 potios 
peccatorum oonfessionem comprobet, et non «liad qaam prMbjtoroBi poff 
illo ofEeio sao movent ; nti amplUsime dedaoit D. JohaniMS Hawdr 
Cjpr. lib. de annot. 98. et in lib. Tertol. de poni. annot i. 

VOL. in. D 
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taiy confession of private crimes did continue in either church ^ 
(as in the one it remaineth not much above two hundred 
y^ars^ in the other about four hundred)^ the only acts of such 
repentance were ; firsts the offender's intimation of those 
crimes to some one presbyter, for which imposition of 
penance was sought ; secondly, the undertaking of penance 
imposed by the bishop ; thirdly, after the same performed 
and ended^ open confession to God in the hearing of the 
whole church ; whereupon, fourthly, ensued the prayer of 
the church ; fifthly, then the bishop's imposition of hands ; 
and so, sixthly, the party's reconciliation or restitution to his 
former right in the holy sacrament; I would gladly know of 
them which make only private confession a part of their 
sacrament of penance, how it could be so in those times. 
For where the sacrament of penance is ministered, they hold 
that confession to be sacramental which he receiveth who 
must absolve ; whereas during the fore-rehearsed manner of 
penance, it can no where be shewed, that the priest to whom 
secret information was given did reconcile or absolve any ; 
for how could he, when public confession was to go before 
reconciliation, and reconciliation likewise in public thereupon 
to ensue i So that if they did account any confession sacra- 
mental, it was surely public, which is now abolished in the 
church of Rome ; and as for that which the church of Rome 
doth so esteem, the ancients neither had it in such estima- 
tion, nor thought it to be of so absolute necessity for the taking 
away of sin ; but (for any thing that I could ever observe 
out of them) although not only in crimes open and notorious, 
which made men unworthy and incapable of holy mysteries, 
their discipline required, first public penance, and then granted 
that which St. Jerome mentioneth, saying, " The priest layeth 
his hand upon the penitent, and by invocation entreateth 
that the Holy Ghost may return to him again ; and so after 
having enjoined solemnly all the people to pray for him re- 
concileth to the altar him who was delivered to Satan for the 
destruction of his flesh, that his spirit might be safe in the 
day of the Lord."* — Although I say not only in such offences 
being famously known to the world, but also, if the same 
were committed secretly, it was the customs of those times 
both that private intimation should be given and public con- 

* Sacerdos imponit maDiim sobjecto, reditom Spiritns Saacti invooat, atqne ite 
earn, qui tradilus faerat Satans in interitom carnis, at Spiritas salTas fieret, indietm 
in popolum orationey altarireoonciliat. Hier. adven. Laof. Ambr. depoen. 1, 2. o. 10* 
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fessiofl'mtide thereof; in which respect whereas all men did 
willingly the one^ but would as willingly have withdrawn 
themselves from the other had they known how ; *' Is it tole- 
rable (saith St. Ambrose) that to sue to God, thou shouldest 
be ashamed, which blusheth not to seek and sue unto man ? 
Should it grieve thee to be a suppliant to him from whom thou 
canst not possibly hide thyself; when to open thy sins to him, 
from whom, if thou wouldest, thou mightest conceal them, 
it doUi not any thing at all trouble thee \ This thou artloath 
to do in the church, where, all being sinners, nothing is more 
opprobrious indeed than concealment of sin, the most humble 
the best thought of, and the lowliest accounted the justest." 
All this notwithstanding, we should do them very great wrong 
to father any such opinion upon them, as if they did teach 
it a thing impossible for any sinner ta reconcile himself unto 
Ood without confession unto the priest. 

* Would Chrysostom thus persuaded have said, '' Let the 
inquiry and punishment of thy offences be made in thy own 
thoughts ; let the tribunal whereat thou arraignest thyself, 
be without witness ; let God, and only God, see thee and thy 
confession I 

Would Cassianus so believing have given counsel, ''that if c 
any were withheld with bashfulness from discovering their % 
faults to men, they should be so much the more instant and 
constant in opening them by supplication to God himself, 
whose wont is to help without publication of men's shame, 
and not to upbraid them when he pardoneth f " 

Finally, would Prosper settled in his opinion have made p 
it, as touching reconciliation to God, a matter indifferent, ^ 
" whether men of ecclesiastical order did detect their crimes i. 
by confession, or leaving the world ignorant thereof, would 
separate voluntarily themselves for a time from the altar, 
though not in affection, yet in execution of their ministry, 
and so bewail their corrupt life ? Would behave willed them 
as he doth to make bold of it, that the favour of God being' 
either way recovered by fruits of forcible repentance, the 
should not only receive whatsoever they had lost by 8io,b 
also, after their new enfranchisement, aspire to end^ 
joys of that supernal city ?" To conclude, we every w 
find the use of confession, especially public, allowed o 

» Chrys. Horn. nipJ /torays^cKo^ \%oiM\9yhffwq^irfi^ nvli}ft}^ir^ 

d2 
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commended by the fathers; but that extreme and rigorous 
necessity of auricular and private confession, which is at this 
day so mightily upheld by the church of Rome, we find not. 
First, it was not then the faith and doctrine of God's church, 
as of the papacy at this presenit. Secondly, that the only 
remedy for sin after baptism is sacramental penitency. 
Thirdly, that confession in secret is an essential part thereof. 
Fourthly, that God himself cannot now forgive sin without 
the priest. That, because forgiveness at the hands of the 
priest must arise from confession in the offenders, therefore 
to confess unto him is a matter of such necessity, as being 
not either in deed, or at the least in desire performed, ex- 
cludeth utterly from all pardon, and must consequently in 
Scripture be commanded wheresoever any promise of for- 
giveness is made. No, no ; these opinions have youth in 
their countenance, antiquity knew them not, it never thought 
nor dreamed of them. 

But to let pass the papacy. Forasmuch as repentance 
doth import alteration within the mind of a sinful man, 
whereby, through the power of God's most gracious and 
blessed Spirit, he seeth, and with unfeigned sorrow acknow- 
ledgeth, fcrrmer offences committed against God, hath them 
in utter detestation, seeking pardon for them in such sort as 
a Christian should do, and with a resolute purpose settleth 
himself to avoid them, leading, as near as God shall assist 
him, for ever after, an unspotted life ; and in the order (which 
Christian religion hath taught for procurement of God's 
mercy towards sinners), confession is acknowledged aprinci- 
CaU. lost, p^l duty, yea, in some cases, confession to man, not to God 
L 3. c. 4. only ; it is not in reformed churches denied by the leameder 

sect* 7. . . 

sort of divines, but that even this confession, cleared from 
all errors, is both lawful and behoveful for God's people. 

Confession by man being either private or public, private 
confession to the minister alone touching secret crimes, or 
absolution thereupon ensuing, as the one, so the other is 
neither practised by the French discipline, nor used in any 
of those churches which have been cast by the French mould. 
Open confession to be made in the face of the whole congre- 
gation by notorious malefactors they hold necessary ; how- 
beit not necessary towards the remission of sins,*^ but only ia 

* Sed taDtnm nt ecclesis sit aliqpa ntione satisfactam, el omnes qdids poeniteatiA 
oonfirmentar, qui faerant nnios peccatis et scandalis Talnerati. Sadeel. in Paal* 39. fb 
5. Harm. oonf. sect. 8. ex 5. cap. confess, dohera. 
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some sort to content the church, and that one man's repent- 
ance may seem to strengthen many, which before have been 
weakened by one man's fall. 

Saxonians and Bohemians in their discipline constrain no 
man to open confession. Their doctrine is, that whose faults 
have been public, and thereby scandalous unto the world, 
such, when God giveth them the spirit of repentance, ought 
as solemnly to return, as they have openly gone astray ; first, 
for the better testimony of their own unfeigned conversion 
unto God ; secondly, the more to notify their reconcilement 
unto the church ; and lastly, that others may make benefit 
of their example. 

But concerning confession in private, the churches of Ger- 
many, as well the rest as Lutherans, agree, that all men should 
at certain times confess their offences to God in the hearing 
of God's ministers, thereby to shew how their sins displease 
them ; to receive instruction for the warier carriage of them- 
selves hereafter ; to be soundly resolved, if any scruple or 
snare of conscience do entangle their minds ; and, which 
is most material, to the end that men may at God's hand 
seek every one his own particular pardon, through the power 
of those keys which the minister of God using according to 
our blessed Saviour's institution in that case it is their part 
to accept the benefit thereof, as God's most merciful ordi- 
nance for their good, and without any distrust or doubt to 
embrace joyfully his grace so given them according to the 
word of our Lord, which hath said, " Whose sins ye remit they 
are remitted"* So that grounding upon this assured belief, 
they are to rest with minds encouraged and persuaded con- 
cerning the forgiveness of all their sins, as out of Christ's ^ 
own word and power by the ministry of the keys. ^ 

It standeth with us in the church of England, as touching 
public confession, thus : 

First, seeing day by day we in our church begin our public 
prayers to Almighty God with public acknowledgment of our 
sins, in which confession every man, prostrate as it were be- 
fore his glorious majesty, crieth against himself, and the mi- 
nister with one sentence pronounceth universally all dea^ 
whose acknowledgment so made hath proceeded from a itv 
penitent mind ; what reason is there every man should n 
under the general terms of confession, represent to him 
his own particulars whatsoever, and adjoining thereunto 
affection which a contrite spirit worketh,^ embrace to f 
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effect the words of Divine grace, as if the saihe were severally 
and particularly uttered with addition of prayers, imposition 
of handS; or all the ceremonies and solemnities that might be 
used for the strengthening of men's affiance in God's peculiar 
mercy towards them ? such compliments are helps to support 
our weakness, and not pauses that serve to procure or produce 
his gifts, as David speaketh. The difference of general and 
particular forms in ppnfession and absolution is not material 
that any man's safety or ghostly good should depend upon 
it. And for private confession and absolution it standetl^ 
thus with us : 

*The minister's power to absolve is publicly taught and pro«- 
fessed, the church not denied to have authority either of 
abridging or enlarging the use and exercise of that power, 
upon the people no such necessity imposed of opening their 
transgression unto n^en^ as if remission of sins otherwise were 
impossible ; neither any such opinion had of the thing itself^ 
as though it were either unlawful or unprofitable, save only 
for these inconveniences which the world hath ]|)y experience 
observed in it heretofore. And in regard thereof, the church 
of England hath hitherto thought it the safer ivay to refer 
men's hidden crimes unto God and themselves only ; howbeit; 
not without special caution for the admonition of such as 
come to the holy sacrament, and for the comfort of such as 
are ready to depart the world. First, because there are but 
few that consider how much that part of Divine service, 
which consists in partaking the holy eucharist^ doth import 
their souls ; what they lose by neglect thereof, and what by 
devout practice they might attain unto ; therefore, lest care- 
lessness of general confession should, as commonly it doth, 
extinguish all remorse of mjen's particular enormous -crimes, 
our custom (whensoever men present themselves at the 
Lord's table) is, solemnly to give themselves fearful admonir 
tion, what woes are perpendicularly hanging over the heads 
of such as dare adventure to put forth their unworthy hands 
to those admirable mysteries of life, which have by rare eX' 
amples been proved conduits of irremediable death to impi 
nitent receivers ; v^hom therefore, as we repel being knowi 
so being not known, we cannot but terrify. Yet, with us, tl 
ministers of God's most holy word and sacraments, being a 
put in trust with the custody and dispensation of those myi 

^ As Cpr prif ate oonfesaion, aboses and errors set apart, we condemn it not, b 
ieare It at liberty. Jewell. Defen. part 156. 
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teri^s wherein our commuaion is, and hath been ever ac- 
counted the highest grace that men on earth are admitted unto^ 
have therefore all equally the same power to withhold that 
sacred mystical food from notorious evil-liverSy from such as 
have any way wronged their neighbours^ and from parties be* 
tween whom there doth open hatred and malice appear, till 
the first sort have reformed their wicked lives, the second re- 
compensed them unto whom they were injurious, and the last 
condescended unto some course of Christian reconciliation, 
whereupon their mutual accord may ensue. In which cases 
for the 'ficst branch of wicked life; and the last, which is open 
enmity, there can arise no great di£Biculty about the exercise 
of his power: in the second, concerning wrongs, they may, 
if men shall presume to define or measure injuries according 
to their own conceits, be depraved oftentimes as well by er- 
ror as partiality, and that no less to the minister himself, 
than in another of the people under him. 

The knowledge therefore which he taketh of wrongs, must 
rise, as it. doth in the other two, not from his own opinion or 
conscience, but from the evidence of the fact which is com- 
mitted ; yea, froQ[i such evidence as neither doth admit de- 
nial nor defence. For if the offender, having either colour of 
law to uphold, or any other pretence to excuse his own un- 
charitable and wrongful dealings, shall wilfully stand in de- 
fence thereof, it serveth as bar to the power of the minister 
in this kind.* Because (as it is observed by men of very good 
judgment in these affairs) although in this sort our separating 
of them be not to strike them with the mortal wound of ex- 
communication, but to stay them rather from running despe- 
rately headlong into their own harm; yet it is not in us to 
sever from the holy communion but such as are either found 
culpable by their own confession, or have been convicted in 
some public, secular, or ecclesiastical court. For who is he 
that dares take upon him to be any man's both accuser and 
judge !^ Evil person§ are not rashly, and (as we list) to be 

* Nos a commanione quenqoam prohibere non poMomna. ' QoaaiTia Imbc probibi- 
tio Dondom sit mortalis, sed medidDalis, nisi aot sponte conftuHnm, aat aliqio siye 
seonlari, sive ecolesiastico jntficio accusatam alqae etmyioliiiii. ' Qaii «oim aib' 
ntmmqoe aodet assamere, nt ciuqaam ipse sit el aooasator et jvdos ? 

^ Nob enim temere et qaodammodo Ubet, sed propter jodidmn, ab ecd e s i g co 
nmidone separandi sont mali, ut si propter jadiciam anferri Don possint, tolerv 
potias, velat palca; com tritioo. Molti conrigontiur, at Petros ; aralti toleraiitr 
Jadas ; malti nesciantar, donee veniat dominuiy et il|nminMbit abscoaditt tigehr 
Rheoan. admooit. de dogmat. Tertol. 
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thrust from communion with the church. Ini^omuch that if 
we cannot proceed against them by any orderly course of 
judgment, they rather are to be suffered for the time than 
molested. Many there are reclaimed as Peter; many as 
Judas, known well enough, and yet tolerated ; many which 
must remain undescried till the day of appearance, by whom 
the secret comers of darkness shall be brought iqto open lights 
Leaving therefore unto his judgment them whom we can- 
not stay from casting their own souls into so gres|.t hazard, 
we have, in the other part of penitential jurisdiction in our 
power and authority to release sin, joy on all sides, without 
trouble or molestation unto any. And if to give be a thing 
more blessed than to receive, are we not infinitely happier in 
being authorized to bestow the treasure of God, than when 
necessity doth constrain to withdraw the same ? 

They which, during life and health, are never destitute of 
ways to delude repentance, do notwithstanding oftentimes, 
when their last hour draweth on, both feel that sting which 
before lay dead in them, and also thirst after such helps as 
have been always, till then, unsavoury. St. Ambrose^s words 
Lib. 3. touching late repentance are somewhat hard, " If a man be 
®^°* penitent and receive absolution (which cannot in that case 
be denied him), even at the very point of death, and so de- 
part, I dare not affirm he goeth out of the world well ; I will 
counsel man to trust to this, because I am loath to deceive 
any man, seeing I know not what now to think of it. Shall 
I judge such a one a castaway ? Neither will I avouch him 
safe : all I am able to say, is, let his estate be left to the will 
and pleasure of Almighty God. Wilt thou be therefore de- 
livered of all doubt ? Repent while yet thou art healthy and 
strong. If thou defer it till time give no longer possibility 
of sinning, thou canst not be thought to have left sin, but 
rather sin to have forsaken thee." Such admonitions may 
in their time and place be necessary, but in no wise prejudi- 
cial to the generality of God's heavenly promise, " Whenso- 
ever a sinner doth repent from the bottom of his heart, I 
will put out all his iniquity." And of this, although it hath 
pleased God not to leave to the world any multitude of ex- 
ample^i lest the careless should too far presume, yet one he 

\hath given and that most memorable, to withhold from despair 
in the mercies of God, at what instant soever man's unfeigned 
conversion be wrought. Yea, because to countervail the fault 
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of delay, there are in the latest repentance ofkentimeft the 
surest tokens of sincere dealing ; therefore upon special con- 
fession made to the minister of God, he presently absolveth 
in this case the sick party from all sins by that authority 
which Jesus Christ halii committed unto him, knowing that 
God respecteth not so much what time is spent, as what truth 
is shewed in repentance. 

^In some, when the offence doth stand only between God 
and man's conscience, the counsel is good, which St. Chry- 
sostom giveth, ** I wish thee not to bewray thyself publicly, 
nor to accuse thyself before others. I wish thee to obey the 
prophet, who saith, Disclose thy way unto the Lord, confess 
thy sins before him ; tell thy sins to him that he may blot 
them out. If thou be abashed to tell unto any other, wherein 
thou hast offended, rehearse them every day between thee 
and thy soul. I wish thee not to confess them to thy fellow- 
servant, who may upbraid thee with them ; tell them to God, 
who will cure them; there is no need for thee in the presence 
of witnesses to acknowledge them ; let God alone see thee 
at thy confession. I pray and beseech you, that you would 
more often than you do, confess to God eternal, and reckon- 
ing up your trespasses, desire his pardon. I carry you not 
into a theatre or open court of many of your fellow-servants, 
I seek not to detect your crimes before men ; disclose your 
conscience before God, unfold yourselves to him, lay forth 
your wounds before him the best physician that is, and desire 
of him salve for them." If hereupon it follow, as it did with 
David, " I thought, I will confess against myself my wicked- 
ness unto thee, O Lord, and thou forgavest m^ the plague 
of my sin," we have our desire, and there remaineth only 
thankfulness accompanied with perpetuity of care to avoid 
that, which, being not avoided, we know we cannot remedy 
without new perplexity and grief. Contrariwise, if peace with 
God do not follow the pains we have taken in seeking after 

* Non dico tibi, vl te proda« io pablicam, neqae nt te apod alios aocosen, sed 
obedire te frolo prophetae diceoti, 'revela Domino viam taain.' Ante Deam confitere 
peccata tua ; peccata taa dicilo, at ea deleat ; si confanderis alicai dicere qaae peccas- 
ti, dicito ea qaotidie in anima. Non dico ut confitearis conservo qai exprobret ; 
Deo dicito qoi ea curat ; non neoesse est praesentibas testibns confiteri ; solas te Deas 
confitentem videat. Bogo et oro at erebrias Deo inimortali confiteamini, et enume- 
ratis vestris deliclis veniam petatis. Non te in theatram conservornm doco, non 
hominibas peccata tna oonor dete^^ere. Repete coram Deo conscientiam toam, te ex- 
plica, ostende medico pnestanlissimo vulnera tua, et pete ab eo medicamentum. 
Cbrjrsost. bom. 31. ad Hebr. et in Psal. 59. bom. de pcen. et confess, et hom, 5% d« 
incam. Ddnatora, homiLitemqoe de Lazaro. 
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it» if we continue disquieted and not delivered from anguish, 
mistrusting whether that we do be sufficient ; it argueth that 
our sore doth exceed the power of our own skill, and that the 
wisdom of the pastor must bind up those parts, which being 
bruised are not able to be recured of themselves. 

Of SatU&ctioD. 

There resteth now satisfaction only to be considered; a 
■point which the fathers do often touch, albeit they never 
aspire to such mysteries as the papacy hath found enwrapped 
within the folds and plaits thereof. And it is happy for the 
church of God, that we have the writings of the fathers to 
shew what their meaning was. The name of satisfaction, as 
the ancient fathers mean it, containeth whatsoever a penitent 
should do in the humbling himself unto God, and testifying 
by deeds of contrition the same which confession in words 
Tert. pretendeth ; " He which by repentance for sins (saith Ter- 
de poen. tuUian, Speaking of fickle-minded men) had a purpose to 
satisfy the Lord, will now, by repenting his repentance, make 
Satan satisfaction ; and be so miich the more hateful to God, 
as he is unto God's enemy more acceptable.'' Is it not plain, 
that satisfaction doth here include the whole work of peni- 
tency, and that God is satisfied when we are restored through 
sin into favour by repentance? " How canst thou (saith 
Chrysostom*) move God to pity thee, when thou wilt not seem 
as much as to know that thou hast offended ?" By appeasing, 
pacifying, and moving God to pity, St. Chrysostom meaneth 
the very same with the Latin fathers, when they speak of 
satisfying God. ** We feel (saith Cyprian) the bitter smart 
8^ E^' of his rod and scourge, because there is in us neither care to 
26. Sent! please him without good deeds, nor to satisfy him for our 
^Mv. di». evil." Again, " Let the eyes which have looked on idols, 
spunge out their unlawful acts with those sorrowful tears, 
which have power to satisfy God." The master of sentences 
allegeth out of St. Augustine, that which is plain enough to 
this purpose : " Three things there are in perfect penitency 
compunction, confession, and satisfaction ; that as we thre 
ways offend God, namely in heart, word, and deed ; so by thre 
duties we may satisfy God." 

Siatisfaction, as a part, comprehended only that which th 

• Cbr/f ost. in 1 Cor. horn. 8. Tdr Ofor lliUAfoaBat, 
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papists meant by worthy of repentance ; and if we speak of 
the whole work of repentance itself^ we may in the phrase of 
antiquity, term it very well satifilfaction. 

Satisfaction is a work which justice requireth to be done 
for contentment of persons injured : neither is it in the eye of 
justice a sufficient satisfaction, unless it fully equal the injury 
for which we satisfy. Seeing then that sin against God 
eternal and infinite, must needs be an infinite wrong ; justice, 
in regard thereof, doth necessarily exact in infinite recom- 
pence, or else inflict upon the offender infinite punishment. 
Now, because Ood wsls thus to be satisfied, and man not able 
to make satis&ction ; in Buch sort his unspeakable love and 
inclination to save mankind from eternal death, ordained in 
our behalf a mediator, to do that which had been for any other 
impossible. Wherefore all sin is remitted in the only faith 
of Christ's passion, and no man without belief thereof justi- 
fied ; Bonavent, in lenient. 4. dist. 16. 9. 9. Faith alone maketh 
Christ's satis&ction ours, howbeit that faith alone which after 
sin maketh ub by conversion his. 

For inasmuch as Ood will have the benefit of Christ's 
satisfaction both thankfully acknowledged, and duly esteiemed 
of all such as enjoy the same, he therefore imparteth so high 
a treasure unto no man, whose faith hath not made him will- 
ing by repentance to do even that which of itself, how un- 
available soever, yet being required and accepted with God, 
we are in Chfjtst tliereby made capable and fit vessels to re- 
ceive the firuits of his satisfaction : yea, we so far please and 
content God, that because when we have offended he looked 
but for repentance at our hands ; our repentance and the 
works thereof are therefore termed satisfactory, not for that 
80 much is thereby done as the justice of God can exact, but 
because such actions of grief and humility in ihan after sin, 
are Hikes dhina ndserkordia (as TertuUian spe^eth of them) ; 
they draw that pity of God towards us, wherein he is for 
Christ's sake contented, upon our submission, to pardon our 
rebellion against him ; and when t^^at little which his law 
appointeth is faithfully executed, it pleaseth him in tender 
compassion and mercy to require no more. 

Repentance is a name which noteth the habit and opera- 
tion of a certain grace or virtue in us : satisfaction, the effect 
which it hath, either with God or man. And it is not in this 
respect said amiss, the satisfaction \mi^ot\.^\Xi ^c.^^\\:^^^\it> 
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reconciliation, and amity ; because that» through satisfaction 
on the one part made, and allowed on the other, they which 
before did reject are now content to receive ; they to be won 
again which were lost ; and they to love unto whom just 
cau^e of hatred was given. We satisfy therefore in doing 
that which is sufficient to this effect ; and they towards whom 
we do it are satisfied, if tbey accept it as sufficient, and r^ 
quire no more: otherwise we satisfy not, although we do 
satisfy. For so between man and man it oftentimes falleth 
out, but between man and God never. It is therefore true, 
that our Lord Jesus Christ by one most precious and propi- 
tiatory sacrifice, which was his body, a gift of infinite worth, 
offered for the sins of the whole world, hath thereby once 
reconciled us to God, purchased his general free pardon, and 
turned Divine indignation from manl^ind. But we are not 
for that cause to think any office of penitence either needless 
or fruitless, on our own behalf. For then would not God 
require any such duties at our hands ; Christ doth remain 
everlastingly a gracious intercessor, even for every penitent. 
-Let this assure us, that God, how highly soever displeased 
and incensed with our sins, is notwithstanding, for his sake, 
by our tears, pacified, taking that for satisfaction which is 
done by us, because Christ hath by his satisfaction ^lade it 
Apoo i. acceptable. For, as he is the high-priest of our salvation, so 
he hath made us priests likewise under him, to the ^nd we 
might offer unto God praise and thankfulness while we con- 
tinue in the way of life ; and when we sift, the satisfactory or 
propitiatory sacrifice of a broken and contrite heart. There 
is not any thing that we do, that could pacify. God and clear 
us in his sight from sin, if .the goodness and mercy of our 
^^'•""- Lord Jesus Christ were not; whereas now beholding the 
c. 8. ' poor offer of our religious endeavours, meekly to submit our- 
selves as often as we have offended, he regardeth with infinite 
mercy those services which are as nothing, and with words 
of comfort reviveth our afflicted minds, saying, " It is I, even 
I, that taketh away thi^e iniquities for mine own sake." Thus 
doth repentance satisfy God, changing his wrath and indig- 
nation unto mercy. 

Ailger and mercy are in us passions ; but in him not so. 

" God (saith St. Bazil*) is no ways passionate, but because 
the punishments which his judgment doth inflict are like ef- 

* Baul, bom, inPiilm. 97. MUfnot yif iraBwi iXX»r^ir td euw. 
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fects of indignation severe and grievous to snch as suffer them, 
therefore we term the revenge which he taketh upon sinners, 
anger ; and the withdrawing of his plagues, mercy .'* — " His 
wrath (saith St. Augustine*^) is not as ours, the trouble of a 
mind disturbed and disquieted with things amiss, but a calm, 
unpassionate, and just assignation of dreadful punishment to 
be their portion which have disobeyed ; his mercy a free de- 
termination of all felicity and happiness unto men, except 
their sins remain as a bar betwixt it and them." So that 
when God doth cease to be angry with sinful men^ when he 
receiveth them into favour, when he pardoneth their offences, 
and remembereth their iniquities no more (for all these sig- 
nify but one thing), it must needs follow, that all punishments 
before due in revenge of sin, whether they be temporal or 
eternal, are remitted. 

For how should God's indignation import only man'spu- 
nishment, and yet some punishment remain unto them to- 
wards whom there is now in God no indignation remaining ? 
"God (saith Tertullian**) takes penitency at men's bands; 
and men at his, in lieu thereof, receive impunity ;" which not- 
withstanding doth not prejudice the chastisements which 
God, afler pardon, hath laid upon some offenders, as on the 
people of Israel,* on Moses,** on Miriam,* on David,' either for •Namb. 
their own 8 more sound amendment, or for** example unto Ji^omb. 
others in this present world (for in the world to come, pu- x*. i*- 
nishments have unto these intents no use, the dead being not xiL 14.* 
in case to be better by correction, nor to take warning by ex- '2 Sam. 
cutions of God*s justice there seen) ; but assuredly to whom- "** 
soever he remitteth sin, their very pardon is in itself a full, 
absolute, and perfect discharge for revengeful punishment, 
which God doth now here threaten but with purpose of re- 
. vocation if men repent, no where inflict but on them whom 
impenitency maketh obdurate. 

Of the one therefore it is said, " Though I tell the wicked 
thou shalt die the death, yet if he tumeth from his sin, and 

* Cam Dens irascitar, Bon ejas sij^ificator perturbatio qaalis est in aniroo iras- 
oentis hominis ; sed, ex hamanis moribas translate vocabalo, r indicia ejus, quae non 
nisi josta est, irae nomen aceepit. Aug. torn. 3. Encb. cap. 33. 

i> Foenitentis compensatione redimendam proponit Impnnitatem Dens. Tert. 
de pceniten. 

f Coi Deus Yere propitins est, non solum condonat peocata ne noceant ad fataram 
Beealam,sed eliam castigat^ne semper pecoare deleotet. Aug. inPsal. xcriii. 

^ Pleotonturqaidam,qao cseteri oorrigantur ; exempla suntommlwA«tsnBAtL\a^^^^'- 
coram.. Cjpr, de lapsis. JM^ xxxiii..l4» Rom. u« 5* luu \« \^« 
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do that which is lawful and right, he'shall surely live and not 
die." Of the other, " Thou, according to thine hardness, and 
heart that will not repent, treasurest up to thyself wrath 
against the day of wrath, and evident appearance of the judg- 
ment of God." If God be satisfied and do pardon sin, our 
justification restored is as perfect as it was at the first be- 
stowed. For so the prophet Isaiah witnesseth, '* Though 
your sins were as crimson, they shall be made as white as 
snow; though they were as scarlet, they shall be as white as 
wool." And can we doubt concerning the punishment of 
revenge, which was due to sin, but that if God be satisfied 
and have forgotten his wrath, it must be, even as St. Augus- 
tine reasoneth, " * What God hath covered he will not ob- 
serve, and what he observeth not, he will not punish." The 
truth of which doctrine is not to be shifted off by restraining 
it unto eternal punishment alone. For then would not Da- 
vid have said. They are blessed to whom God imputeth not 
sin ; blessedness having no part or fellowship at all with ma- 
lediction? Whereas to be subject to revenge for sin, al- 
'though the punishment be but temporal, is to be under the 
curse of the law: wherefore, as one and the same fire con- 
sumeth stubble and refineth gold, so if it please God to lay 
punishment on them whose sins he hath forgiven ; yet is not 
, this done for any destructive end of wasting and eating them 
out, as in plagues inflicted upon the impenitent, neither is 
the punishment of the one as of the other proportioned by 
the greatness of sin past, but according to that future pur- 
pose whereunto the goodness of God referreth it, and where- 
in there is nothing meant to the sufferer but furtherance of 
all happiness, now in grace, and hereafter in glory. St. Au- 
gustine, to stop the mouths of Pelagians arguing, " that if 
God had imposed death upon Adam, and Adam's posterity, 
as a punishment of sin, death should have ceased when God 
procured sinners their pardon;" answereth, first, " It is no 
marvel, either that bodily death should not have happened to 
the first man, imless he had first sinned (death as punish- 

* Si texit Dens peccata, nolait advertere ; si nolait advertere, nolait animad^er- 
tere. Aag. de pecc. mer. et rem. lib 2. cap. 34. Miraodom non est, et mortem cor- 
poris non fuisse eveotaram homini, nisi prsecessisset peocatom, cajas etiam talis 
poena conseqneretor, ^l post remissionem peocatorom cam iidelibus evenire, at ejos 
timorem yincendo exerceretar fortitndojastitite. Sicet mortem corporis propter hoc 
peccatom Dens homini inflixit, et post peccatorom remissionem propter exeroea- 
dam justitiam non ademit. Ante remissionem esse ilia sopplicia peccatorom, post 
remissionem aatem oertaminai exeroitationesqae jostonuii. -Cypr. epist. 53. 
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ment following his sin), or that after sin is forgiven, death 
notwithstanding befalleth the faithful ; to the end that the 
strength of righteousness might be exercised by overcoming 
the fear thereof/' So that justly God did inflict bodily death 
on man for committing sin, and yet after sin forgiven took it 
not away, that his righteousness might still have whereby to 
be exercised. He fortifieth this with David's example, whose 
sin he forgave, and yet afflicted him for exercise and trial of 
his humility. Briefly, a general axiom he hath for all such 
chastisements, '^Before forgiveness, they are the punish- 
ment of sinners; and after forgiveness, they are exercises 
and trials of righteous men." Which kind of proceeding is 
so agreeable with Gk)d's nature and man's comfort, that it 
seemeth even injurious to both, if we should admit those sur- 
mised reservations of temporal wrath in God appeased to- 
wards reconciled sinners. As a father he delights in his 
children's conversion, neither doth he threaten the penitent 
with wrath, or them with punishment which already mourn ; 
but by promise assureth such of indulgence and mercy ; yea, 
even of plenary pardon, which taketh away all, both faults 
and penalties : there being no reason, why we should think 
him the less just, because he sheweth himself thus merciful ; 
when they, which before were obstinate, labour to appease 
his ¥nrath with the pensive meditation of contrition, the meek 
humility which confession expresseth, and the deeds where- 
with repentance declareth itself to be an amendment as well 
of the rotten fruit, as the dried leaves, and withered root of 
the tree. For with these duties by us performed, and pre- 
sented unto God in heaven by Jesus Christ, whose blood is 
a continual sacrifice of propitiation for us, we content, please, 
and satisfy God. Repentance therefore, even the sole virtue 
of repentance, without either purpose of shift or desire of 
absolution from the priest ; repentance, the secret conver- 
sion of the heart, in that it consisteth of these three, and 
doth by these three pacify God, may be without hyperboli- 
cal terms most truly magnified, as a recovery of the soul of 
man from deadly sickness, a restitution of glorious light to 
his darkened mind, a comfortable reconciliation with God, a 
spiritual nativity, a rising from the dead, a day-spring from 
the depth of obscurity, a redemption from more than Egypt- 
ian thraldom, a grinding of the old Adam even into dust and 
powder, a deliverance out of the prisons of hell, a fiiU lestor- 
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ation of the seat of grace and throne of glory, a triumph 
over sin, and a saving victory. 

Amongst the works of satisfaction, the most respected 
have been always these three, prayers, fasts, and ahns-deeds; 
by prayer we lift up our souls to him from whom sin and ini- 
quity have withdrawn them ; by fasting, we reduce the body 
from thraldom under vain delights, and make it serviceable 
for parts of virtuous conversation ; by alms, we dedicate to 
charity those worldly goods and possessions, which unright- 
eousness doth neither get nor bestow well : the first, a to- 
ken of piety intended towards God ; the second, a pledge of 
moderation and sobriety in the carriage of our own persons: 
the. last, a testimony of our meaning to do good to all men. 
In which three, the apostle, by way of abridgment, compre- 
hendeth whatsoever may appertain to sanctimony, holiness^ 
and good life : as contrariwise, the very mass of general cor- 
ruption throughout the world, what is it but only forgetful- 
ness of God, carnal pleasure, immoderate desire after worldly 
things, profaneness, licentiousness, covetousness ? All of- 
fices to repentance have these two properties ; there is in 
performance of them painfulness, and in their nature a con- 
1 Cor. trariety unto sin. The one consideration causeth them both 
Til. 11, jjj Holy Scripture and elsewhere to be termed judgment or 
revenges taken voluntarily on ourselves, and to be further- 
more also preservatives from future evils, inasmuch as we com- 
monly use to keep with the greater care that which with pain 
we have recovered.* And they are in the other respect con- 
trary to sin committed ; contrition, contrary to the pleasure ; 
confession, to the error, which is the mother of sin, and to 
the deeds of sin, the works of satisfaction contrary ; there- 
fore they are the more effectual to cure the evil habit thereof. 
Hereunto it was that St. Cyprian referred his earnest and ve- 
Cjpr. de hement exhortation, *' that they which had fallen should be 
"*'"** instant in prayer, reject bodily ornaments when once they 
had stripped themselves out of Christ's attire, abhor all food 
after Satan's morsels tasted, follow works of righteousness 
which wash away sin, and be plentiful in alms-deeds where- 
with souls are delivered from death. Not, as if God did, 
according to the manner of corrupt judges, take some 
money to abate so much in the punishment of malefactors* 

Clirjt. bom. 30. in Bp. ad Heb. 
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— ^These duties must be offered (saith Salvianus) not in con- s«]r. ad 
fidence to redeem or buy out sin, but as tokens of meek sub- j^*^'* ^^^' 
mission ; neither are they with God accepted^ because of 
their value, but for our ejection's sake, which doth thereby 
shew itself.'* Wherefore, concerning satisfaction made to 
God by Christ only ; and of the manner how repentance ge- 
nerally, particularly also, how certain^special works of pe- 
nitency, both are by the fathers, in their ordinary phrase of 
speech, called satisfactory, and may be by us very well so 
acknowledged, enough hath been spoken. 

Our offences sometimes are of such nature as requireth 
that particular men be satisfied, or else repentance to be ut- 
terly void and of none effect. For if, either through open ra- 
pine, or crooked, fraud; if through injurious, or unconscion- 
able dealing, a man have wittingly wronged others to enrich 
himself; the first thing evermore in this case required (ability 
serving) is restitution. For let no man deceive himself, from 
such offences we are not discharged, neither can be, till re- 
compence and restitution to man accompany the penitent 
confession we have made to Almighty God. In which case, 
the law of Moses was direct and plain : '* If any sin and com- LevU. 
mit a trespass against the Lord, and deny unto his neighbour ^ *' *'*'• 
that which was given him to keep, or that which was put 
unto him of trust ; or doth by robbery or by violence oppress 
his neighbour ; or hath found that which was lost, and denieth 
it, and swears falsely : for any of these things that a man doth 
wherein he sinneth, he that doth thus offend and trespass, 
shall restore the robbery that he hath taken, or the thing he 
hath got by violence, or that which was delivered him to keep, 
or the lost thing which he found ; and for whatsoever he hath 
sworn falsely, adding perjury to injury, he shall both restore 
the whole sum, and shall add thereunto a fifth part more, and 
deliver it unto him, unto whom it belongeth, the same day 
wherein he offereth for his trespass." Now^ because men are 
'commonly over-slack to perforjn this duty^ and do therefore 
defer it sometime, till God hath taken the party wronged out 
of the world ; the law providing that trespassers might not 
under such pretence gain the restitution which they ought to 
m^ke, appointeth the kindred surviving to ^receive what the 
dead should, if they had continued. But (saith Moses) if Numb. 
the party wronged have no kinsman to whom, ilais dasaaj^<^^' 
may be restored, it sbM then be rendered lo \)DLe Yot^ Vwsx 
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self for the priest's use. The whole order of proceeding 
herein^ is in sundry traditional writings set down by their 
great interpreters and scribes, which taught them that a tres- 
pass between a man and his neighbour can never be forgiven 
til] the offender have by restitution made recompence for 
wrongs done, yea, they hold it necessary that he appease the 
party grieved by submitting himself unto him; or, if that will 
not serve, by using the help and mediation of others : " In this 
case (say they) for any man to shew himself unappeasable 
and cruel, were a sin most grievous, considering that the 
people of God should be easy to relent, as Joseph was to- 
wards his brethren :" finally, if so it fall out, that the death of 
him that was injured, prevent his submission which did of- 
fend, let him then (for so they determine that he ought) go 
accompanied with ten others unto the sepulchre of the dead, 
and there make confession of the fault, saying,*^ '^ I have sinned 
against the Lord God of Israel, and against this man, to whom 
I have done such or such injury ; and if money be due, let it 
be restored to his heirs, or incase he have none known, leave 
it with the house of judgment :" that is to say, with the sena- 
tors, ancients, and guides of Israel. We hold not Christian 
people tied unto Jewish orders for the manner of restitution; 
but surely, restitution we must hold necessary, as well in our 
own repentance as theirs, for sins of wilful oppression and 
wrong. 

Now, although it suffices, that the offices wherewith we 
pacify God or private men be secretly done ; yet in cases 
where the church must be also satisfied, it was not to this end 
and purpose unnecessary, that the ancient discipline did far- 
ther require outward signs of contrition to be shewed, con- 
fession of sins to be made openly, and those works to be ap- 
parent which served as testimonies for conversion before men. 
Cyp. Ep. Wherein, if either hypocrisy did at any time delude their 
' ^"* judgment, they knew that God is he whom masks and mock- 
eries cannot bind, that he which seeth men's hearts would 
judge them according unto his own evidence, and, as Lord, 
correct the sentence of his servants concerning matters be- 
yond their reach : or, if such as ought to have kept the rules 
of canonical satisfaction would by sinister means and prac- 
tices undermine the same, obtruding presumptuously them^p 

* QoM/adia enim res, propter qaam peccatum est, non redditar, si reddi potest, 
aon agitar pceaitentia, •sed fingitor. Sent. 4s d. 15. 
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selves to the participation of Chrisf a most sacred mysteries 
before they were orderly re-admitted thereunto, the church 
for contempt of holy things held them incapable of that grace, 
which God in the sacrament doth impart to devout commu- 
nicants ; and no doubt but he himself did retain bound, whom 
the church in those cases refused to loose. 

The fathers, as may appear by sundry decrees and canons 
of the primitive church, were (in matter especially of public 
scandal) provident that too much facility of pardoning might 
not be shewed. " He that casteth off his lawful wife (saith b*«*'«P'. 
St. Basil) and doth take another, is adjudged an adulterer by *. 2^*^ '* 
the verdict of our Lord himself ; and by our fathers it is ca» 
nonically ordained, that such for the space of a year shall 
mourn, for two years' space hear, three years be prostrate, the 
seventh year assemble with the faithful in prayer, and after 
that be admitted to communicate, if with tears they bewail 
their fault.'* 

Of them which had fallen from their faith in the time of 
the Emperor Licinius, and were not thereunto forced by any 
extreme usage, the Nicene synod under Constantine ordained, Concii. 
" That earnestly repenting, they should continue three years N"®«J-^ 
hearers, seven years be prostrate, and two years communi- 
cate with the people in prayer, before they came to receive 
the oblation.'' Which rigour sometimes tibey tempered ne* 
vertheless with lenity, the self-same synod having likewise 
defined, ''That whatsoever the cause were, any man desirous 
at the time of departure out of this life to receive the eucha* 
rist, might (with examination and trial) have.it granted him 
by the bishop."* Yea, besides .this case of special commise* 
ration, there is a canon more large, which giveth always 
liberty to abridge, or extend out the time, as the party's meek 
or sturdy disposition should require. 

By means of which discipline the church having power to 
hold them many years in suspense, there was bred in the 
minds of the penitents, through long and daily practice of 
submission, a contrary habit unto that which before had been 
their ruin, and for ever afterward wariness not to fall into 
tiiose snares out of which they knew they could not easily 
wind themselves. Notwithstanding, because there was like- 

• fUiBiOiW xai vtfi woaroi vA rtwf If oJiiwrof aUrwrrwi fxi-rix*** E^)0»f*^'*'^«» « ^'^\ 
rxoiroc fMvk htUfutaioQ fjtsrekitioru'nevfOT^ofiq, can. 13. jji*taWvj«AffVaq,W««XV^wiv* 
fjentis ifidicEfw dqnreheaga peccutorig seria conyeTiaoiie ad l>e«m» e«A. VI. 
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wise hope and possibility of shortening the time, this made 
them in all the parts and offices of their repentance the more 
fervent. In the first station^ wjiile they only beheld others 
passing towards the temple of God^ whereunto for themselves 
to approach it was not lawful^ they stood as miserable forlorn 
men, the very patterns of perplexity and woe. In the second, 
when they had the favour to wait at the doors of God, where 
the sound of his comfortable word might be heard, none re- 
ceived it with attention like to theirs. Thirdly, being taken 
and admitted to the next degree of prostrates at the feet, yet 
behind the back of that angel representing God, whom the 
rest saw face to face, their tears and entreaties both of pas- 
tor and people were such as no man could resist. After the 
fourth step, which gave them liberty to hear and pray with 
the rest of the people, being so near the haven, no diligence 
was then slackened which might hasten admission to the hea- 
venly table of Christ, their last desire. It is not therefore a 
thing to be marvelled at, though St. Cyprian took it in very 
ill part, when both backsliders' from the faith and sacred re- 
ligion of Christ laboured by sinister practice to procure from 
imprisoned saints those requests for present absolution, which 
the church could neither yield unto with safety of discipline, 
/ nor in honour of martyrdom easily deny. For, what would 
thereby ensue they needed not to conjecture, when they saw 
how every man which came so commended to the church by 
letters thought that now he needed not to crave, but might 
challenge of duty his peace ; taking the matter very highly, 
if but any little forbearance or small delay was used. " He 
which is overthrown (saith Cyprian) menaceth them that 
stand, the wounded them that were never touched :^ and be- 
cause presently he hath not the body of our Lord in his foul 
imbrued hands, nor the blood within his polluted lips, the 
-^^ miscreant fumeth at God's priests : such is thy madness, O 
xn. 31: thou furious man, thou art angry with him which laboureth 
^\li5. *^ *""^ away God's anger from thee ; him thou threatenest, 

which sueth unto God for grace and mercy on thy behalf." 

I^k. TouchiMg martyrs he answereth, " That it ought not in this 

X1T.14. ^jj^gg |.Q seem offensive, though they were denied, seeing God 

himself did refuse to yield to the piety of his own righteous 

saints^ making suit for obdurate Jews." 

As for the parties, in whose behalf «uch shifts were used ; 

. -^ Jtoent f tantibas, et integris 9u\t\e7^tas, minatar. 
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to Iiave their desire was^ in very truth, the way to make them 
the more guilty : such peace granted contrary to the rigour 
of the gospel, contrary to the law of our Lord and God, 
doth but under colour of merciful relaxation deceive sinners, 
and by soft handling destroy them, a grace dangerous for the 
giver, and to him which receiveth it nothing at all valuable. 
The patient expectation that bringeth health is, by this means, 
not regarded ; recovery of soundness not sought for by the 
only medicine available, which is satisfaction; penitency 
thrown out of men's hearts ; the remembrance of that heavi- 
est and last judgment clean banished ; the wounds of dying 
men, which should be healed, are covered; the stroke of 
death, which hath gone as deep as any bowels are to receive 
it, is overcast with the slight show of a cloudy look. From 
the altar of Satan to the holy table of the Lord, men are not 
afraid to come, even belching, in a manner, the sacrificed 
morsels they have eaten ; yea, their jaws yet breathing out 
the irksome savour of their former contagious wickedness, 
they seize upon the blessed*body of our Lord, nothing terri- 
fied with that dreadful commination, which saith, " Whoso- iCor. 
ever eateth and drinketh unworthily, is guilty of the body *'* ^' 
and blood of Christ." They vainly think it to be peace, which 
is gotten before they be purged of their faults, before their 
crime be solemnly confessed, before their consciencebe cleared 
by the sacrifice and imposition of the priest's hands, and be- 
fore they have pacified the indignation of God. Why term 
they that a favour, which is an injury ? Wherefore cloak they 
impiety with the name of charitable indulgence f Such facility 
giveth not, but rather taketh away peace ; and is itself another 
fresh persecution or trial, whereby that fraudulent enemy 
maketh a secret havoc of such as before he had overthrown ; 
and now, to the end that he may clean swallow them, he 
casteth sorrow into a dead sleep, putteth grief to silence, 
wipeth away the memory of faults newly done, smoihereth 
the signs that should rise firom a contrite spirit, drieth up 
eyes which ought to send forth rivers of tears, and permitteth 
not God to be pacified with full repentance, whom heinous 
and enormous crimes have displeased. 

By this then we see, that in St. Cyprian's judgment, all ""le end 
absolutions are void, frustrate, and of no effect, without f^^tioaT 
sufficient repentance first shewed ; whereas contrariwise, if , 
true and full satisfaction have gone before, ti^ve ^^nXfixi^^ ^i 
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man here given is ratified of Grod in heaven^ according to our 
Saviour's own sacred testimony, " Whose sins ye remit, they 
are remitted.'* 

By what works in the virtue, and by what in the discipline 
of repentance we are said to satisfy either God or men, can- 
not now be thought obscure. As for the inventors of sacra- 
mental satisfaction, they have both altered the natural order 
heretofore kept in the church, by bringing in a strange pre- 
posterous course to absolve before satisfaction be made, and 
moreover by this their misordered practice, are grown into 
sundry errors concerning the end whereunto it is referred. 

They imagine, beyond all conceit of antiquity, that when 
God doth remit sin, and the punishment eternal thereunto 
belonging, he reserveth the torments of hell-fire to be never- 
theless endured for a time, either shorter or longer, accord- 
ing to the quality of men's crimes. Yet so, that there is be- 
tween God and man a certain composition (as it were) or 
contract, by virtue whereof works assigned by the priests to 
be done after absolution, shall satisfy God as touching the 
punishment, which he otherwise would inflict for sin pardoned 
and forgiven. 
'^^ P^ "^ Now, because they cannot assure any man, that if he per- 
bj others, formeth what the priest appointeth it shall suffice ; this (I say) 
because they cannot do^ inasmuch as the priest hath no power 
to determine or define of equivalency between sins and satis- 
factions ; and yet if a penitent depart this life, the debt of 
satisfaction being either in whole or in part undischarged, 
they steadfastly hold that the soul must remain in unspeak- 
able torment till all be paid : therefore, for help and mitiga- 
tion in this case, they advise men to set certain copesmates 
on work, whose prayers and sacrifices may satisfy God for 
such souls as depart in debt. Hence have arisen the infinite 
pensions of their priests, the building of so many altars and 
tombs, the enriching of so many churches with so many 
glorious and costly gifts, the bequeathing of lands and ample 
possessions to religious companies, even with utter forgetful- 
ness of friends, parents, wife, and children, all natural affec- 
tion giving place unto that desire which men, doubtful of 
their own estate, have to deliver their souls from torment 
after death. 

Yet, behold even this being done, how far forth it shall 
avail they are not sure ; and tl^erefore the last upshot unto 
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their former inventions is^ that as every action of Christ did 
both merit for himself, and satisfy partly for the eternal, and 
partly for the temporal punishment due unto men for sin ; so 
his saints have obtained the like privilege of grace, making 
every good work they do, not only meritorious in their own 
behalf, but satisfactory too for the benefit of others. Or if, 
having at any time grievously sinned, they do more to satisfy 
God than he in justice can expect or look for at their hands ; 
the surplusage runneth to a common stock, out of which trea- 
sury containing whatsoever Christ did by way of satisfaction 
for temporal punishment, together with the satisfactory force 
which resideth in all the virtuous works of saints, and in 
their satisfactions whatsoever doth abound, (I say) from 
hence they hold God satisfied for such arrearages as men be- 
hind in accompt discharge not by other means ; and for dis- 
position hereof, as it is their doctrine that Christ remitteth 
not eternal death without the priest's absolution, so without 
the grant of the pope they cannot but teach it alike unpossi- 
ble, that souls in hell should receive any temporal release of 
pain. The sacrament of pardon from him being to this effect 
no less necessary, than the priest's absolution to the other. 
So that by this postern-gate cometh in the whole mart 
of papal indulgences, a gain unestimable to him, to others 
a spoil ; a scorn both to God and man. So many works of 
satisfaction pretended to be done by Christ, by saints, and 
martyrs ; so many virtuous acts possessed with satisfactory 
force and virtue ; so many supererogations in satisfying be- 
yond the exigence of their own necessity ; and this that the 
pope might make a monopoly of all, turning all to his own 
gain, or at least to the gain of those which are his own : such 
facility they have to convert a pretended sacrament into a 
revenue. 

Of Abtolation of Penitenti. 

Sin is not helped but by being assecured of pardon. It resteth 
therefore to be considered, what warrant we have concerning 
foi^veness, when the sentence of man absolveth us from sin 
committed against God. At the words of our Saviour, saying 
to the sick of the palsy, " Son, thy sins are forgiven thee," ii 
exception was taken by the scribes, who secretly reasoned ^ 
against him, " Is any able to forgive sins, but (Jod only f u 
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Whereupon they condemn his speech as blasphemy y the rest, 
which believed him to be a prophet sent from God, saw no 
cause wherefore he might not as lawfully say, and as truly, 
to whomsoever amongst them, *' God hath taken away thy 
sins," as Nathan (they all knew) had used the very like speech ; 
to whom David did not therefore impute blasphemy, but em- 
braced, as became him, the words of truth with joy and re- 
verence. 

Now there is no controversion, but as God in that special 
case did authorize Nathan, so Christ more generally his 
apostles and the ministers of his word, in his name, to absolve 
sinners. Their power being equals all the difference between 
them can be but only in this, that whereas the one had pro- 
phetical evidence, the other have the certainty partly of faith, 
and partly of human experience, whereupon to ground their 
sentence; faith, to assure them of God's most gracious par- 
don in heaven unto all penitents, and touching the sincerity 
of each particular party's repentance, as much as outward 
sensible tokens or signs can warrant. 

It is not to be marvelled, that so great a difference appear- 
eth between the doctrine of Rome and ours, when we teach 
repentance. They imply in the name of repentance much 
more than we do. We stand chiefly upon the due inward 
conversion of the heart ; they more upon works of external 
show. We teach, above all tilings, that repentance which is 
one and the same from the beginning to the world's end ; 
they a sacramental penance, of their own devising and 
shaping. We labour to instruct men in such sort, that every 
soul which is wounded with sin may learn the way how to 
cure itself ; they, clean contrary, would make all sores seem 
incurable, unless the priests have a hand in them. 

Touching -the force of whose absolution they strangely 
hold, that whatsoever the penitent doth, his contrition, con- 
fession, and satisfaction have no place of right to stand as 
material parts in this sacrament,^ nor consequently any ^uch 
force as to make (hem available for the taking away of sin, 
in that they proceed from the penitent himself, witfiout the 
privity of the minister, but only as they are enjoined by the 
minister's authority and power. So that no contrition or grief 
of heart, till the priest exact it ; no acknowledgments of 

* Ipsias p(BDitenii« actio non est pars sacramenti, nisi qnatenas potestati saoer* 
dotali sabjioitor, et a sacerdote dirigitor tvI jabeior. Bell, de Poen. 1. i. c. 16. 
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6ms, but that which he doth demaiid ; no praying, no fastings 
no alms^ no repentance or restitution for whatsoever we have 
done» can help^ except by him it be first imposed. It is the 
chain of their own doctrine, no remedy for mortal sin com* 
mitted after baptism, but the sacrament of penance only ; no 
sacrament of penance, if either matter or form be wanting ; 
no ways to make those duties a material part of the sacra- 
ment, unless we consider them as required and exacted by the 
priest. Our Lord and Saviour, they say, hath ordained his 
priests judges in such sort, that no man which sinneth after 
baptism can be reconciled unto God, but by their sentence.* 
For why ? If there were any other way of reconciliation, the 
very promise of Christ should be false, in saying, '* Whatso- 
ever ye bind on earth, shall be bound in heaven, and whose 
sins soever ye retain, they are retained."** Except therefore 
the priest be willing, God hath by promise hampered himself 
so, that it is not now in his own power to pardon any man. 
Let him who hath offended crave as the publican did, '' Lord, 
be thou merciful unto me a sinner ;" let him, as David, make 
a thousand times his supplication, '' Have mercy upon me^ 
O God, according to thy loving-kindness ; according to the 
multitude of thy compassions, put away mine iniquities ;" 
all this doth not help, till such time as the pleasure of the 
priest be known, till he have signed us a pardon, and given 
us our quietus est. God himself hath no answer to make, but 
such as that of the angel unto Lot, — I can do nothing. 

It is true, that our Saviour |py these words, " Whose sins 
ye remit, they are remitted," did ordain judges over our sinful 
souls, gave them authority to absolve from sin, and promised 
to ratify in heaven whatsoever they should do on earth in 
execution of this their office ; to the end that hereby, as well 
his ministers might take encouragement to do their duty with 
all faithfulness, as also his people admonition, gladly with 
all reverence to be ordered by them ; both parts knowing 
that the functions of the one towards the other have his pei^ 
petual assistance and approbation. Howbeit all this virith 
two restraints, which every jurisdiction in the world hath ; 
the one, that the practice thereof proceed. in due order; the 

• 

* Christas institnh sacerdotes jadices super ternun oum ea poteitato, vt lina ipso- 
mm ftententia, nemo post baptismam lapsas reoonoiliari poidt. BeU. 1. iii. e. 1. de 
PceniL 

** Qaod si pos^ot ii sioe sacerdotum sententia abaoiTi, dob easot vera ChriiU pro- 
mlssio, QusBConque, &c. Bellarm. ibid. 
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Other, that it do not extend itself beyond due bounds ; which 
bounds or limits have so confined penitential jurisdiction, 
that although there be given unto it power of remitting sin, 
yet no such sovereignty of power that no sin should be par- 
donable in man without it.* Thus to enforce our Saviour's 
words, is as though we should gather, that because whatsoever 
Joseph did command in the land of E^ypt, Pharaoh's grant 
is, it should be done ; therefore he granteth that nothing 
should be done in the land of Egypt but what Joseph did 
command, and so dbnsequently, by enabling his servant Jo- 
seph to command imder him, disableth himself to command 
any thing without Joseph. 

But by this we see how the papacy maketh all sin unpar- 
donable, which hath not the priest's absolution ; except per- 
adventnre in some extraordinary case, where albeit absolution 
be not had, yet it must be desired.^ 

What is then the force of absolution ? What is it which 
the act of absolution worketh in a sinful man i Doth it by 
any operation derived from itself alter the state of the soul i 
Doth it really take away sin, or but ascertain us of God's 
most gracious and merciful pardon i The latter of which two 
is our assertion, the former theirs. 

At the words of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, saying 

Biatt ix. 9. unto the sick of the palsy, '^ Son, thy sins are forgiven thee," 

the pharisees, which knew him not to be Son of the living 

God, took secret exception, and fell to reasoning with them- 

Markii. 7. selves against him; " Is any able to forgive sin but God 

Cypr. d?^' only ?" " The sins (saith St. Cyprian) that are committed 

Laps. 0. 4. against him, he alone hath power to forgive, which took upon 

him our sins, he which sorrowed and suffered for us, he whom 

the Father delivered unto death for our offences." Where- 

unto may be added, that which Clemens Alexandrinus hath, 

^ " Our Lord is profitable every way, every way beneficial, 

whether we respect him as man, or as God ; as God forgiving, 

* Christos ordinariam soam potestatem in Apostolos transtalit ; extraordinaiiam 
aibi reserraTit. 

** Ordinaria enim remedia in Eoclesia ad remittenda peooata sant ab eo insUlnla, 
saoramenta : sine qnibns peccata remittere Chrislns potest, sed extraordioarie et 
molto rarins hoc facit, qaam per sacramenta. Nolait igitor eos extraordinariis re- 
missionis peccatornni oonfidere, que et rara sunt et inoerta : sed ordinaria, nt ita di- 
oam, Tisibilia sacramentonim qnaerere remedia. Maldon. in Matt xti. 19. 

' Clem. Alex. Paedag. 1. i. nhra ovivna-n o Kuptoc nal vavra So^XiT, Ktii wc 3»flfwirsg, 
^ iff eaS{otW9i, 
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as man instructing and learning how to avoid sin/' '' For it is ^*^- ^liii- 
I^ even I^ that putteth away thine iniquities for mine own sake, 
and will not remember thy sins/' saith the Lord. 

Now albeit we willingly confess with St. Cyprian, " The 
sins which are committed against him« he only hath power 
to forgive, who hath taken upon him our sins, he which hath 
sorrowed and Suffered for us, he whom God hath given for 
our offences."*" Yet neither did St. Cyprian intend to deny 
the power of the minister, otherwise than if he presume be- 
yond his commission to remit sin, where God's own will is it 
should be retained ; for, against such absolutions he speaketh 
(which being granted to whom they ought to have been de- 
nied, are of no validity); and, if rightly it be considered how 
higher causes in operation use to concur with inferior means, 
his grace with our ministry, God really performing the same 
which man is authorized to act as in his name, there shall 
need for decision of this point no great labour. 

To remission of sins there are two things necessary ; grace, 
as the only cause which taketh away iniquity ; and repent- 
ance, as a duty or condition required in us. To make re- 
pentance such as it should be, what doth God demand but 
inward sincerity joined with fit and convenient offices for 
that purpose? the one referred wholly to our own consciences, 
the other best, discerned by th.em whom God hath appointed 
judges in this court. So that having first the promises of God victor. 
for pardon generally imto all offenders penitent ; and parti- f ®,^®y^ 
cularly for our own unfeigned meaning, the infallible testi- 
mony of a good conscience, the sentence of God's appointed 
officer and vicegerent to approve with impartial judgment 
the quality of that we have done, and as from his tribunal in 
that respect, to assoil us of any crime ; I see no cause but by 
the rules of our faith and religion we may rest ourselves very 
well assured touching God's most mercifdl pardon and grace ; 
who, especially for the strengthening of weak, timorous, and 
fearful minds, hath so far endued his church with power to 
absolve sinners. It pleased God that men sometimes should, 
by missing this help, perceive how much they stand bound to 
him for so precious a benefit enjoyed. And surely, so long 
as the world lived in any awe or fear of falling away firom 
God, so dear were his ministers to the people, chiiafly in this 

* Veniam peccatls, quie in ipsnm commitsa snnt, solas potest ille lai^rl, qui ptooata 
nostra portavit,qiu pro nobis dolait, qaem Dwu Cnididit pvo peecatis notlrU. 
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respect, that being through tyranny and persecution de- 
prived of pastors, the doleful reheafsal of their lost felicities 
hath not any thing more eminent, than that sinners distress- 
ed should not know how or where to unload their burdens. 
Strange it were unto me, that the fathers, who so much every 
where extol the grace of Jesus Christ, in leaving unto his 
church this heavenly and Divine power, should as men, whose 
simplicity had universally been abused, agree all to admire 
and magnify a needless office. 

The sentence therefore of ministerial absolution hath two 
effects: touching sin, it only declareth us freed from the 
guiltiness thereof, and restored into God's favour ; but con- 
cerning right in sacred and Divine mysteries, whereof through 
sin we were made unworthy, as the power of the church did 
before effectually bind and retain us from access unto them, 
so upon our apparent repentance it truly restoreth our liber- 
ty, looseth the chains wherewith we were tied, remitteth all 
whatsoever is past, and accepteth us no less returned than if 
we had never gone astray. 

For, inasmuch as the power which our Saviour gave to his 
church is of two kinds ; the one to be exercised over volun- 
tary penitents only, the other over such as are to be brought 
to amendment by ecclesiastical censures, the words wherein 
he hath given this authority must be so understood, as the 
subject or matter whereupon it worketh will permit. It doth 
not permit that in the former kind (that id to say, in the* use 
of power over voluntary converts), to bind or loose, remit or 
retain, should signify any other than only to pronounce of 
sinners according to that which may be gathered by outward 
signs ; because really to effect the removal or continuance of 
sin in the soul of any offender, is no priestly act, but a work 
which far exceedeth their ability. Contrariwise, in the lat- 
ter kind of spiritual jurisdiction, which by censures constrain- 
eth men to amend their lives ; it is true, that the minister 
of God doth then more declare and signify what God hath 
wrought. And this power, true it is, that the church hath 
invested in it. 

Howbeit, as other truths, so this hath by error been op- 
pugned and depraved through abuse. The first of name that 
openly in writing withstood the church's authority and power 
to remit sin, was Tertullian, after he had combined himself 
with Montanists, drawn to the liking of their heresy through 
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the very sourness of his own nature, which neither his incre- 
dible skill and knowledge otherwise, nor the doctrine of the 
gospel itself, could but so much alter, as to make him savour 
any thing which carried with it the taste of lenity : a sponge 
steeped in wormwood and gall, a man tlirough too much se- 
verity merciless, and neither able to endure nor be endured 
of any. His book entitled concerning Chastity, and written 
professedly against the discipline of the church, hath many 
fretful and angry sentences, declaring a mind very much of- 
fended with such as would not persuade themselves, that of 
sins, some be pardonable by the keys of the church, some in- 
capable of foi^iveness ; that middle and moderate offences, 
having received chastisement, may by spiritual authority af- 
terward be remitted: but, greater transgressions must (as 
touching indulgence) be left to the only pleasure of Almighty 
God in the world to come : that as idolatry and bloodshed, 
so likewise fornication and sinful lust, are of this nature ; that 
they, which so far have fallen from God, ought to continue 
for ever after barred from access unto his sanctuary, con- 
demned to perpetual profusion of tears, deprived of all ex- 
pectation and hope to receive any thing at the church's hands, 
but publication of their shame. " For (saith he) who will 
fear to waste out that, which he hopethhe may recover? Who 
will be careful for ever to hold that, which he knoweth can- 
not for ever be withheld from him ? He which slackeneth the 
bridle to sin, doth thereby give it even the spur also."* Take 
away fear, and that which presently succeedeth instead 
thereof, is licentious desire. Greater offences therefore are 
punishable, but not pardonable by the church. If any pro- 
phet or apostle be found to have remitted such transgressions, 
they did it not by the ordinary course of discipline, but by ex- 
traordinary power. For they all raised the dead, which none 
but God is able to do ; they restored the impotent and lame 
man, a work peculiar to Jesus Christ ; yea, that which Christ 
would not do, because executions of such severity beseemed 
not him who came to save and redeem the world by his suf* 
ferings, they by their power struck Elymas and Ananias, 
the one blind, and the other dead. Approve first yourselves 
to be, as they were, apostles or prophets, and then take upon 
you to pardon all men. But if the authority you have be only 
jnijusterial, and no way sovereign, overreach^ not the limits 

* Seoaritatt delioti, etiam Ubido ett qai. 
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which God hath set you ; know that to pardon capital sin, is 
beyond your commission. 

Howbeity as oftentimes the vices of wicked men do cause 
other their commendable qualities to be abhorred, so the ho- 
nour of great men's virtues is easily a cloak of their errors. 
In which respect, Tertullian hath passed with much less ob- 
loquy and reprehension than Novatian ; who, broaching af- 
terward the same opinion, had not otherwise wherewith to 
countervail the offence he gave, and to procure it the like to- 
leration. Novatian, at the first a stoical philosopher (which 
kind of men hath always accounted stupidity the highest top 
of wisdom, and commiseration the deadliest sin), became by 
institution and study the very same which the other had been 
before, through a secret natural distemper, upon his conver- 
sion to the Christian faith and recovery from sickness, which 
moved him to receive the sacrament of baptism in his bed. 
Concii. The bishops, contrary to the canons of the church, would 
Nec^sar. ^^^^^^ -^^ gp^^j^j j^^^ towards him, ordain him presbyter, 

which favour satisfied not him who thought himself worthy 
of greater place and dignity. He closed therefore with a num- 
ber of well-minded men, and not suspicious what his secret 
purposes were, and having made them sure unto him by fraud, 
procureth his own consecration to be their bishop. His prelacy 
now was able, as he thought, to countenance what he intend- 
ed to publish, and therefore his letters went presently abroad 
to sundry churches, advising them never to admit to the fel- 
lowship of holy mysteries, such as had after baptism offered 
sacrifice to idols. 

There was present at the council of Nice, together with 
kMsrtt. 1. other bishops, one Acesius a Novatianist, touching whose di- 
JwwiL Ni- versity in opinion from the church, the Emperor, desirous to 
ten. o. 30. hear some reason, asked of him certain questions, for answer 
oara . . i. ^hgjeunto, Acesius weaveth out a long history of things that 
happened in the persecution under Decius ; and of men, which 
to save life, forsook faith. But in the end was a certain bit- 
ter canon, framed in their own school : " That men which 
fall into deadly sin after holy baptism, ought never to be again 
admitted to the communion of Divine mysteries : that tiiey 
are to be exhorted unto repentance; howbeit not to be put 
in hope that pardon can be had at the priest's hands, but with 
L^ . God, which hath sovereign power and authority in himself to 
^ remit sin, it may be in the end they shall find mercy," These 
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Hmowers of NoTatian, which gave themselves the title of 
||||0ii|>o2, clean^ pure, and unspotted men^ had one point of 
Bontanism more than their master did profess ; for amongst 
unpardonable, they reckoned second marriages, of which 
linion Tertullian making (as his usual manner was) a salt 
►logy, " Such is (saith he) our stony hardness, that de- 
dng our Comforter with a kind of enormity in discipline, 
dam up the doors of the church, no less against twice- 
ied men, than against adulterers and fornicators.'' Of 
sort therefore it was ordained by the Nicene synod, that 
any such did return to the catholic and apostolic imity, 
should in writing bind themselves to observe the orders 
the church, and communicate as well with them which had 
often married, or had fallen in time of persecution, as 
iih other sort of Christian people. But farther to relate, 
at all to refel the error of misbelieving men concem- 
this point, is not now to our present purpose greatly ne- 
• 

church may receive no small detriment by corrupt 

itice, even there where doctrine concerning the substance 

[things practised is free from any great or dangerous cor- 

»tion« If therefore that which the papacy doth in matter 

mfessions and absolution be offensive, if it palpably serve 

le use of the keys, howsoever that which it teacheth in 

leral concerning the church's power to retain and for- 

81118, be admitted true, have they not on the one side 

much whereat to be abashed, as on the other wherein to 

loicef 

^They bind all men, upon pain of everlasting condemnation 
death, to make confessions to their ghostly fathers, of 
great offence they know, and can remember, that they 
committed against God. Hath Christ in his gospel so 
LYcred the doctrine of repentance unto the world f Did his 
itlea so preach it to nations ? Have the fathers so believed 
80 taught ? Surely No vatian was not so merciless in de- 
iying the church of power to absolve some certain offenders, 
they in imposing upon all a necessity thus to confess. 
Fovatian would not deny but God might remit that, which 
church could not, whereas in the papacy it is maintained, 
UlBt what we conceal from men, God himself shall never par- 
don. By which oversight, as they have here surcharged the 
world with multitude, but much abated the weight of confes* 
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sionsy SO the careless manner of their absolution hath made 
discipline, for the most part, amongst them a bare formality; 
yea, rather a means of emboldening unto vicious and wicked 
life, than either any help to prevent future, or medicine to re- 
medy present evils in the soul of man. The fathers were slow 
and always fearful to absolve any before very manifest tokens 
given of a true penitent and contrite spirit. It was not their 
custom to remit sin first, and then to impose works of satis- 
faction^ as the fashion of Rome is now; insomuch that this 
their preposterous course, and misordered practices hath bred 
also in them an error concerning the end and purpose of these 
works. For against the guiltiness of sin, and the danger of 
everlasting condemnation thereby incurred, confession and 
absolution succeeding the same, are, as they take it, a reme- 
dy sujBicient: and therefore what their penitentiaries do think 
to enjoy farther, whether it be a number of Ave-Maries daily 
to be scored up, a journey of pilgrimage to be undertaken, 
some few dishes of ordinary diet to be exchanged, offerings 
to be made at the shrines of saints, or a little to be scraped 
off from men's superfluities for relief of poor people, all is in 
lieu or exchange with God, whose justice, notwithstanding 
our pardon, yet oweth us still some temporal punishment, 
either in this or in the life to come, except we quit it our- 
selves here with works of the former kind, and continued till 
the balance of God's most strict severity shall find the pains 
we have taken equivalent with the plagues which we should 
endure, or else the mercy of the pope relieve us. And at this 
postern-gate cometh in the whole mart of papal indulgences 
so infinitely strewed, that the pardon of sin, which heretofore 
was obtained hardly, and by much suit, is with them become 
now almost impossible to be escaped. 

To set down then the force of this sentence in absolving 
penitents ; there are in sin these three things :* the act which 
passeth away and vanisheth: the pollution wherewith it leav- 
eth the soul defiled ; and the punishment whereunto they are 
made subject that have committed it. The act of sin is every 
deed, word, and thought against the law of God. " For sin 
lil^^ is the transgression of the law ;" and although the deed it- 
self do not continue, yet is that bad quality permanent, where- 
by it maketh the soul unrighteous and deformed in God's 

* In peccato tria sonft ; actio mala, interior macula, et sequela. Bon. sent. 1. ir. d, 
17. q, 3. 
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Bight. '' From the heart come evil cogitations^ murderB, adut 
teries^ fornications^ thefts, false testimomes, slanders ; these 
are things which defile a man.'' They do not only^ as effects Matt 
-of impurity, argue the nest to be unclean, out of which they *^"^^' 
came, but as causes they strengthen that disposition unto 
wickedness which brought them forth ; they are both fruits 
and seeds of uncleanness, they nourish the root put of which 
they grow; they breed thatiniqtiity which bred them. The 
blot therefore of sin abideth, though the act be transitory. 
And out of both ariseth a present debt, to endure what pu- 
nishment soever the evil which we have done deserveth ; an 
obligation, in the chains whereof sinners, by the justice of 
Almighty God, continue bound till repentance loose them. 
'' Repent this thy wickedness (saith Peter unto Simon Ma- Aftt 
gus), beseech God, that if it be possible the thought of thine ^'"' ** 
heart may be pardoned ; for I see thou art in the gall of bit- 
terness^ and in the bond of iniquity.'' In like manner Solo- 
mon : '' The wicked shall be held fast in the cords of his p<^* 
own sm. 

Nor doth God only bind sinners hand and foot by the 
dreadful determination of his own unsearchable judgment 
against them ; but sometimes also the church bindeth by the 
censures of her discipline.* So that when offenders upon their 
repentance are by the same discipline absolved, the church 
looseth but her own bonds, the chains wherein she had tied 
them before. 

The act of sin God alone remitteth, in that his purpose is ^^▼>>* ^^ 
never to call it to account, or to lay it unto men's charge ; the ^ con w!^* 
stain he washeth out by the sanctifying grace of his Spirit ; n* Tit iii. 
and concerning the punishment of sin, as none else hath power 5] ^^^^^ ^* 
to cast body and soul into hell fire, so none have power to de- ^8. 
liver either besides him. 

As for the ministerial sentence of private absolution, it can 
be no more than a declaration what God hath done ; it hath 
but the force of the prophet Nathan's absolution, " God hath *.^J" 
taken away thy sin :" than which construction, especially of 
words judicial, there is not any thing more vulgar. For ex- 
ample^ the publicans are said in the gospel to have justified ^erii. 
God ; the Jews in Malachi to have blessed proud men, which iii.'i5. 
sin and prosper ; not that the one did make God righteous, 

* Saoerdotes opus jastitiae exereent in peceatores, com eos jasta poena ligant ; opus 
miaericordis, camde eaaliqaod relaxant, vel sacramentorum commonioni conciliaut; 
«Ua opera in peccatores exercere nequeoot. Sent. T. iv. diii. 18. 

VOL. III. F 
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things distinctly to be considered, the outward sign, and tl^ 
secret concHrrence of God's most blessed Spirit, in which 
respect our Saviour ^th taught that water and the Holy Ghost 
are combined to work the .nystery of new birth; sacraments 
therefore, as signs, have only those effects beforementioned ; 
but of sacraments, in that by God's own will and ordinance 
they are signs assisted always with the power of the Holy 
Ghost, we acknowledge whatsoever either the places of the 
Scripture, or the authority of councils and fathers, or the 
.proofs and arguments of reason which he allegeth, can shew 
to be wrought by them. The elements and words have 
power of infBdlible significations, for which they are called 
seals of God's truth ; the Spirit affixed unto those elements 
and words, power of operation within the soul, most admi- 
rable. Divine, andimpossible to be expressed. For so God hath 
instituted and ordained, that, together with due administra- 
tion and receipt of sacramental signs, there shall proceed 
from himself grace effectual to sanctify, to cure, to comfort, 
and whatsoever else is for the good of the souls of men. 
Howbeit this opinion * Thomas rejecteth, under pretence that 
it maketh sacramental words and elements to be in themselves 
no more than signs, whereas they ought to be held as causes 
of that they signify. He therefore reformeth it with this- 
addition, that the very sensible parts of the sacraments do 
instrumentally effect and produce, not grace (for the school- 
men botii of these times, and long after did, for the most 
part, maintain it untrue, and some of them impossible, that 
sanctifying grace should efficientiy proceed but from God 
alone, and that by immediate creation, as the substance of 
the 60ui<doth), but the phantasy which Thomas had was^ that 
sensible things, through Christ's and the priest's benediction, 
receive a certain supernatural transitory force, which leaveth 
behind it a kind of preparative quality or beauty within the 

* Ifte modiiit BOB transoendit rationem ligni, cum sacnmentam botib le^ Boa 
•oliim Bignifioeat, sed eauaent gratiaiii. part. 3. q* 62. Act. 1. Alexand. part. 4. q. 8. 
memb. 3. act. 5. sac. 1. et 2. Tli. de verit q. 27. act. 3. Alliac. in qaart. sent 9. 1« 
Capr. iB4. d. 1. q. 1. PalDd.Toin. jFerrar.lib. ir. coot. Gent. c. 57. Neoesse est po- 
sere aliqoam ▼irtntem supematnralem in sacramentis. Sent. 4. d. 1. q. 1. act. 4. 
Saoramentom consequitnr spiritaalem ▼irtotem com benediotione Christi, et applioif* 
tione ministri ad nsom sacramenti. part. 3. q. 62. art. 4. ConciL VictossacramentaliB 
habet esse transiens ex nno in alind et inconipletnm. Ibidem. Ex sacramentis doo 
eonseqauntnr in anima, nnam est character, si?e aliqnis omatas ; alind, est gratia. 
Respectn pnmo, sacramenta sont caasie aliqno modo effipientes ; respecta secpndo, 
sontdisponoBtes. Sacramenta cansantdispositionem ad^Mmam oltimam, led altiaUMi 
perfeotionem non indacnnt. Sent. 4. d. 1. q. 1. art. 4. 
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soid^ whereupon immediately from God doth ensne the grace 
tbatjustifieth. 

Now they which pretend to follow Thomas, differ from him 
in two points. For first, they make grace an immediate effect 
of the outward sign, which he for the dignity and excellency 
thereof was afraid to do. Secondly, whereas he, to produce 
but a preparative quality in the soul, did imagine God to 
create in the instrument a supernatural gift or ability ; they 
confess, that nothing is created, infused, or any way inherent, 
either in the word or in the elements ; nothing that givetb 
them instrumental efficacy^ but God's mere motion or appli- 
cation.* Are they able to explain unto us, or themselves to 
conceive^ what they mean when they thus speak ? For ex- 
ample, let them teach us, in the sacrament of baptism, what 
it is for water to be moved till it bring forth grace. The 
application thereof by the minister is plain to sense ; the 
force which it hath in the mind, as a moral instrument of in- 
formation, or instruction^ we know by reason ; and l^ faithy 
we understand how God doth assist it with his Spirit : where- 
upon ensueth the grace which Saint Cyprian did in himself 
observe, saying, "After the bath of regeneration having 
scowered out the stained foulness pf former life, supernatural 
light had entrance into the breast which was purified and 
cleansed for it : after that a second nativity had made anothex 
man, by inward receipt of the Spirit from heaven ; things 
doubtful began in marvellous manner to appear certain, that 
to be open which lay hid, darkness to shine like a clear lights 
former hardness to be made facility, impossibility easiness : 
insomuch as it might be discerned how that was earthly, which 
before had been carnally bred and lived, given over unto sins ^ 
that now God's own which the Holy Ghost did quicken." 

Our opinion is therefore plain unto every man's understand- 
ing. We take it for a very good speech which Bonaventure 
hath uttered in saying, ^" Heed must be taken that while we 
assign too much to the bodily signs, in way of their com- 
mendation, we withdraw not the honour which is due to the 
cause which worketh in them, and the soul which receiveth 
them. Whereunto we conformably teach, that the outward 
sign applied^ hath of itself no natural efficacy towards grace 

A Solas Deos efBcit gratiam adeo qood nee angelis, qui nnt nobOiorM ■•■rfhilibw 
entinris, hoe oommanicetar. Sent. 4. d. 1. q. 1. art. 4. - 

^ Caveiidiim aum ne dmi niiiiis damnB oorpondiboi HgnU ad lmd«B, fulftlu-^ 
■uboBoremoaasaDcoraDtietaDiiiieBaaoipieiiti. . . 
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neUher doth Ood put into it any dnpernataral inherent vir'* 
tue." And, as I think, we thus far avouch no moi^ than they 
themselves confess to be very true. 

If.any thing displease them, it is because we add to these 
promises another assertion ; that, with the outward sign, God 
joineth his Holy Spirit; and so the whole instrument of God 
bringeth that to pass, whereunto the baser and meaner part 
could not extend. As for operations through the motion of 
signs, they are dark, intricate, and obscure ; perhaps possi* 
ble, howbeit, not proved either true or likely, by alleging, 
Luke that. the touch of our Saviour's garment restored health, elay 
John ^%^^> when he applied it. Although ten thousand such exr^ 
n. amples should be brought, they overthrow not this one prin- 
ciple; that, where the instrument is without inherent, the ef- 
fect must necessarily proceed from the only agent's adherent 
pow^r. 

It passeth a man's conceit how water should be carried 
into tiie soul with any force of Ditine motion, or grace pro- 
ceed but merely from the influence of God's Spirit. Notwith- 
standing, if God himself teach his church in this case to be- 
BeiileSacr. Uevethatwhich he hath not given us capacity to comprehend, 
in6eii.i.u. j^Q^ incredible soever it may seem, yet our wits should sub- 
mit themselves, and reason give place unto faith therein. 
But they yield it to be no question of faith, how grace doth 
proceed from sacraments ; if in general they be acknowledged 
true instrumental causes, by the ministry whereof men re- 
ceive Divine grace.* And that they which impute grace to 
the only operation of God himself, concurring with the ex- 
ternal sign, do no less acknowledge the true e£Scacy of the 
sacrament, than they that ascribe the same to the quality of 
the sign applied, or to the motion of Ood applying, and so 
far carrying it, till grace be not created, but extracted, out 
of the natural possibility of the soul. Nevertheless, this last 
philosophical imagination (if I may call it philosophical, 
which useth the terms, but overthroweth the rules of philo- 
sophy, and hath no article of faith to support it), but whoso^ 
ever it be, they follow it in a manner all; they cast off the 
first opinion, wherein is most perspicuity and strongest evi-' 
dence of certain truth. 

* Dicimas gratiam non oreari a Deo, sed prodaci ex aptitadine et potentiaiiatiiitil^ 
animsBy sicat cstera omnia qnie prodncniitar Id sabjectls taUbnSy qiUB rant apU iidibi 
•d foicipiendani accidentia. Allen, de Sacr. in €rai. o. 37. 
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The council of Florence and Trent defining^ that sacraments 
contain and confer grace^ the sense whereof (if it liked them) 
might 60 easily conform itself with the same opinion which 
they drew without any just cause, quite and clean the other 
way, making grace the issue of bare words, in such sacra- 
ments as they haye framed destitute of any visible element, 
and holding it the offspring as well of elements as of words 
in those sacraments where both are ; but in no sacrament ac- 
knowledging grace to be the fhiit of the Holy Ghost working 
with the outward sign, and not by it, in such sort as Thomas Tho.de v 
himself teacheth ; that the apostle's imposition of hands jjl^^.^', 
caused not the coming of the Holy Ghost, which notwith- ad. id»Ac 
standing was bestowed together with the exercise of that ce- ^"** ^' 
remony ; yea, by it (saith the eyangelist), to wit, as by a mean 
which came between the true agent and the effect, but not 
otherwise. 

Many of the ancient fathers, presupposing that the faith- 
ful before Christ had not, till the time of his coming, that 
perfect life and salvation which they looked for and we pos- 
sess, thought likewise their sacraments to be but prefigiura- 
tions of that which ours in present do exhibit. For which 
cause the Florentine council, comparing the one with the 
other, saith, ^* That the old did only shadow grace, which was 
afterward to be given through the passion of Jesus Christ.^ 
But the afler-wit of latter days hath foimd out another more 
exquisite distinction, that evangelical sacraments are causes to 
effect grace, through motions of signs legal, according to the 
same signification and sense wherein evangelical sacraments 
are held by us to be God's instruments for that purpose* 
For howsoever Bellarmine hath shrunk up the Lutherans' si- 
news, and cut off our doctrine by the skirts ; *Allen, although 

* Quod ad enroamcisionem seqaebatur renussio, fiebat ratioDe ni a^mcte etni> 
tione pacti divini, eodem plane modo qao non solum haeretioi, aed etiam aliquot ?•• 
tustiores Scholastic! ▼oloerant nova sacramenta conferre gratiam. AUra. do Saer. 
in gen, o. 39. Bonarentiira, Scotna, Durandns, Ricardos, Ocoaunis, IfaniHiia, Ga- 
Inely — ▼olunt solum Denm prodocere gratiam ad praBsentiam SaotaaieiitoniBi. BtA." 
lann. de Sacr. in gen. lib. ii. c. 11. Pato longe probatioTem et tot iofgn MotoiitiaH 
que dat sacramentia veram efficientiam. Primo quia doctona paaaim dooenl, aaen* 
menta non agere nisi prios a Deo Tirtatem sen benodictionem aen aaactMciationoai 
aeei^ant, et referant effectnm Saoramentonmr, ad omidpotentiam Jki el oonfemt 
eomTeria caiisiB efficientibos. SecnndOfqidanon eiaotdiffiBarentia inter ■od— ag— di 
faoramentommf et sig^Qrum magicomm. Tertio, qoia tnno bob eaaot hm$o Ha ■!- 
Biater in ipsa aotione sacramenti, sed homo pneberet aignvm aotjono aaa» e t Deu 
ma aotione visa eo signo infunderet gratiam* nt com nana oataa^ qpagnffciB 
eatori, et ille dat peoonias. At SoriptarflB docent, qaod Deaa Im^bI par ' 
BeUmn. lib. ii, ciqp. 1. 
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he tenBB bs h^reiicd, according to the usual bitter venom of 
his first style, doth yet ingenuously confess, that the old 
schoolmen's doctrine and ours is one concerning sacramental 
efficacy, derived from God himself, assisting by promise 
those outward signs of elem^ts and words, out of which 
their sdioolmen of the newer nunt are so desirous to hatch 
grace. Where God doth work and use these outward means 
wherein he neither findeth nor planteth force and aptness 
towards his intended purpose; such means are but signs to 
bring men to the consideration of his omnipotent power, 
which, without the use of things sensible^ would not be 
marked. 

At the time therefore idien he giveth his heavenly grace, 
he applieth, by the hands of his ministers, that which be- 
tokeneth the same ; not only betokeneth, but, being also 
accompanied for ever with such power as doth truly work,, 
is in Uiat respect termed God's instrument, a true efficient 
cause of grace ; a cause not in itself, but only by connexion 
of that which is in itself a cause, namely, God's own strength 
and power. Sacraments, that is to say, the outward signs in 
sacraments, wori^ nothing till they be blessed and sanctified 
by God. 

But what is God's heavenly benediction and sanctification, 
saving only the association of his Spirit? Shall we say that 
sacraments are like magical signs, if thus they have their 
efiectf Is it magic for God to manifest by things sensible 
what he doth^ and to do by his most glorious Spirit really 
what he manifesteth in his sacraments i The delivery and 
administration whereof remaineth in the hands of mortal 
men, by whom^ as by personal instruments, God doth apply 
signs, and with signs inseparably join his Spirit, and through 
the power of his Spirit work grace. The first is by way of 
concomitance and consequence to deliver the rest also that 
either accompany or ensue. 

It is not here^ as in cases of mutual commerce, where di- 
vers persons have divers acts to be performed in their own 
behalf; a creditor to shew his bill, and a. debtor to pay his 
money. But God and man do here meet in one action upon 
a third, in whom, as it is the work of God to create grace, 
so it is his work by the hand of the ministry to apply a sign 
which should betoken, and his work to annex that Spirit 
' ISl^h shall effect it. The action therefore is but one, God 
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the author thereof, and man a co-partner, by him assigned 
to work for, with, and under him. God the giver of grace 
by the outward ministry of man, so far forth as he authorizeth 
man to apply the sacraments of grace in the soul, which he 
alone worketh, without either instrument or co-agent 

Whereas therefore with us the remission of sin is ascribed 
unto God, as a thing which proceedeth from him only, and 
presently foUoweth upon the virtue of true repentance ap- 
pearing in man : that which we attribute to the virtue, they 
do not oidy impute to the sacrament of repentance ; bu^ 
having made repentance a sacrament, and thinking of sacrsr 
ments as they do, they are enforced to make the ministry of 
the priest, and their absolution, a cause of that which the 
sole omnipotency of God worketh. 

And yet, for my own part, I am not able well to conceive 
how their doctrine, that human absolution is really a cause 
out of which our deliverance from sin doth ensue, can cleave 
with the council of Trent, defining, ''That contrition perfected Cone. Trfd. 
with charity, doth at all times itself reconcile offenders to ^' ^^ 
God, before they come to receive actually the sacrament of 
penance. How can it stand with those discourses of the 
learned rabbies, which grant, " That whosoever tumeth unto Bditm. de 
God with his whole heart, hath immediately his sins taken ^^^ *^ 
away; That if a man be truly converted, his pardon can ne- 
ther be denied nor delayed P^ it doth not stay for the priesf s 
absolution, but presently followeth: " Surely if every contrite 
sinner, in whom there is charity, and a sincere conversion of 
heart, have remission of sins given him before he seek it at 
the priest's hands; if reconciliation to God be a present and 
inmiediate sequel upon every such conversion or change : it 
must of necessity follow, seeing no man can be a true pe- 
nitent, or contrite, which doth not both love God, and sin- 
cerely abhor sin, that therefore they all before absolution 
attain forgiveness ; whereunto notwithstanding absolution is 
pretended a cause so necessary, that sin without it, except 
in some rare extraordinary case, cannot possibly be remitted." 
Shall absolution be a cause producing and working that effect 
which is always brought forth without it, and had, before ab- 
solution be thought of? But when they which are thus be- 
forehand pardoned of God, shall come to be also assoiled 
by the priest, I would know what force his absolution hath 
in this case. Are they able to say here, tWi tilci!^Y^^\.^QfOck, 
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remit any -thing ? Yet, when any of ours ascribeth the woik 
of remission to God, and interpreteih the priest's sentence 
to be but a solemn declaration of that which Ood himself 
hath already performed, they scorn at it ; they urge i^inst it, 
that if this were true, our Saviour Christ should rather have 
said, ** What is loosed in heaven, ye shall loose on earth,'' 
than as he doth, *^ Whatsoever ye loose on earth, shall in hear 
yen be loosed." As if he were to learn of us how to place his 
words, and not we to crave rather of him a sound and right 
understanding, lest to his dishonour and our own hurt we 
misexpound them. It sufficeth, I think, both against their 
constructions, to have proved that they ground an untruth on 
his speech; and, in behalf of our own, that his words, with- 
out any such transposition, do very well admit the sense we 
give them; which is, that he taketh to himself the lawful 
proceedings of authority in his name, and that the act of spi- 
ritual authority in this case, is by sentence to acquit or pro- 
nounce them free from sin whom they judge to be sincerely 
and truly penitent; which interpretation they themselves 
do acknowledge, though not sufficient, yet very true.* 

Absolution, they say, declareth indeed ; but this is not 
all, for it likewise maketh innocent; which addition being 
an untruth proved, our truth granted hath, I hope, sufficiency 
without it: and consequently our opinion therein neither to 
be challenged as untrue, nor as insufficient* 

To rid themselves out of these briers, and to make remis- 
sion of sins an effect of absolution, notwithstanding that 
which hitherto hath been said, they have two shifts. As, 
first, that in many penitents there is but attrition of heart, 
which attrition they define to be grief proceeding from fear 
without love ; and to these, they say, absolution doth give 
that contrition whereby men are really purged from sin. Se- 
condly,'' that even where contrition or inward repentance doth 
cleanse without absolution ; the reason why it cometh so to 
pass is, because such contrites intend and desire absolution, 
though they havelit not. Which two things granted i*' the 

a Hbbo ezpondo, ego te absolvo, id est, absolotam ostendo, partim qaidem yen 
est, non tamen perfeota. Saoramenta qnippe nove legis iuhi solmn sig^ifioant, sed 
effioiuDt qood significant. Soto, sent. L ir* dist. 14. q. 1. art. 3. 

^ Attntio solom dioit dolorem propter poenas inferri ; dam qnis accedit attritas 
per gratiam sacHramentalem, fit contritas. Soto, seat. 4. dist. 14. q. 1. art 1. 
^ ^ Dam accedit Tere oontritas propter Deam, ilia etiam oonlritio non est contritio, 
nin qoatenus prios natora infonnetor gratia per sacramentam in TOto. Soto, sent. 4» 
diat 14. q. 1. art. 1. 
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one^ that absolution given maketh them contrite that are 
not; tlie other^ even in them wUck are contrite^ the cause 
why God remitteth sin is the purpose or desire they have to 
receive absolution;* we are not to stand against a sequel so 
clear and manifest as this^ that always remission of sin pro- 
ceedeth from absolution either had or desired. 

But should a reasonable man give credit to their bare con- 
ceity and because their positions have driven them to imagine 
absolving of insufficiently-disposed penitents to be areal creat- 
ing of farther virtue in them^ must all other men think it due i 
Let them cancel henceforward and blot out of all their books 
those old cautions touching necessity of wisdom^^^lest priests 
should inconsiderately absolve any man in whom there were 
not apparent tokens of true repentance ; which to do, was in 
Saint Cyprian's judgment'' pestilent deceit and flattery^ not 
only not avoidable^but hurtful toth emthat had transgressed : 
a frivolous, frustrate, and fidse peace, such as caused the un- 
righteous to trust to a lie, and destroyed them unto whom it 
promised safety/' Whatneedeth observation whetherpenitents 
have worthiness and bring contrition, if the words of absolu- 
tion do infuse contrition? Have they borne us all this while 
in hand that contrition is a part of the matter of their sacra- 
ments ; a condition or preparation of the mind towards grace 
to be received by absolution in the form of their sacraments i 
And must we now believe, that the form doth give the mat- 
ter? That absolution bestoweth contrition, and that the 
words do make presently of Saul, David; of Judas, Peter? 
For what was the penitency of Saul and Judas, but plain atp 
trition ; horror of sin through fear of punishment, without any 
long sense, or taste of God's mercy? 

Their other fiction, imputing remission of sin to desire of 
absolution from the priest, even in them which are truly con- 
trite, is an evasion somewhat more witty, but no whit more 
possible for them to prove. Belief of the world and judgment 
to come, faith in the promises and sufferings of Christ for 
mankind, fear of his majesty, love of his mercy, grief for sin, 

* I^egitima contritio Totom sacnunenti pro sno tampore dabet indMer^ atqiio 
•deo in Tirtate fotnri saorameoti peccata remittit. Id. art S. 

^ Tone seDtentia aaoerdotis jodicio Dei et totiaB ocslafUf CniB appntatn]*^ 
wnfinoatiiry cum ita ex discretiune procedif^ nt reorom nerite boh eooln^mC* 
Seat ]. iv. d. 18. 

* Noa est periooloBom Saeerdoti dioeie, Bgote aliaolTO« illiii* V^tmB rigii oy 
tritioiiis videty que sunt dolor de prseteritia, et pnmoaitiim da oatmo MB ptCMidi ^ 
aliaa absolvere non debet. Tho. Oposc. tt* Cjpr. do lapaii* 
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hope for pardon, suit for grace, these we know to be elements 
' of true contrition: suppose that besides all this, Qod did also 
command that every penitent shoald seek his absolution ajb 
the. priest's hands; where so many causes are concurring 
unto one effect, have they any reason to impute the whole ef- 
fect unto one? any reason in the choice of that one, to pass 
by faith, fear, love, humility, hope, prayer, whatsoever else, 
and to enthronize above them^dl, a desire of absolution from 
the priest, as if in the whole work of man's tepentance God 
did regard and accept nothing, but for and in consideration 
of this i Why do the Tridentine council impute it to charity, 
'* that contrites are reconciled in God's sight before they re- 
ceive the sacrament of penance," if desired absolution be the 
true cause i 

But let this pass how it will ; seeing the question is not, 
what virtue God may accept in penitent sinners, but what 
grace absolution actiudly given doth really bestow upon them. 

If it were, as they would have it, that God regarding the 
humiliation of a contrite spirit, because there is joined there- 
with a lowly desire of the sacrament of priestly absolution^ 
pardoneth immediately and forgiveth all offences ; doth this 
any thing.help to prove that absolution received afterward 
from the priest, can more than declare him already pardoned 
which did desire it? To desire absolution, presupposing it 
commanded, is obedience : and obedience in that case is a 
branch of the virtue of repentance, which virtue being thereby 
made effectual to the taking away of sins without the sacra- 
ment of repentance, is it not an argument that the sacrament 
of absolution hath here no efficacy, but the virtue of contri* 
tion worketh all? For how should any effect ensue from causes 
which actually are not? The sacrament must be applied 
wheresoever any grace doth proceed from it. So that where 
it is but desired only, whatsoever may follow upon God's ac^ 
ceptation of this desire, the sacrament, afterward received^ 
can be no cause thereof. Therefore the farther we wade, the 
better we see it still appears, that the priest doth never in ab-. 
solution, no, not so much as byway of service and ministry, 
really either forgive them, take away the imcleanness, or re- 
move the punishment of sin ; but if the party penitent come 
contrite, he hath, by their own grant, absolution before abso- 
lution; if not con^te, although the priest should seem a 
thousand times to absolve hinii all were in vain. For whicit 
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cause the ancients and better sort of their school-divines, 
Abnlensis, Alexander Hales^ and Bonaventore/ ascribe ''the 
real abolition of sin, and eternal punishment, to the mere 
pardon of Almighty God, withoutdependency upon the prie)9t's 
absolution as a cause to effect the same/' His absolution 
hath in their doctrine certain other effects specified, but this 
denied. Wherefore having hitherto spoken of the virtue of 
repentance required ; of the discipline of repentance which 
Christ did establish; and of the sacrament of repentance in- 
vented sithence, against the pretended force of human abso- 
lution in sacramental penitency; let it suffice thus fieurto have 
shewed how God alone doth txuly give, the virtue of repent- 
ance alone procure, and private ministerial absolution but 
declare remission of sins. 

'Sow the last and sometimes hardest to be satisfied by re- 
pentance, are our minds ; and our minds we have then satis- 
fied, when the conscience is of guilty become clear. For, as 
long as we are in ourselves privy to our most heinous crimes, 
but without sense of God's mercy and grace towards us, un- 
less the heart be either brutish for want of knowledge, or 
altogether hardened by wilful atheism ; the remorse of sin is 
in it, as the deadly sting of the serpent. Which point since 
very infidels and heathens have observed in the nature of sin 
(for the disease they felt, though they knew no remedy to 
help it), we are not rashly to despise those sentences which 
are the testimonies of their experience touching this point. 
They knew that the eye of a man's own conscience is more 
to be feared by evil doers than the presence of a thousand 
witnesses, inasmuch as the mouths of other accusers are 
many ways stopped, the ears of the accused not always subject 
to glowing with contumely and exprobation; whereas a guilty 
mind being fQrced to be still both a martyr and a tyrant in 

* A reata mortis aeterDSB absoWitor homo a Deo per oontridooem; manet aatem 
leatoB ad qoandam poenam temporalem, et nimster eocleaiaB qoicimqoe yirtote 
etaWnm tolUt reatnm cajnsdam partis pcBne Uliot. Abnl. in de&ns. p. 1. o. 7. 
Signnm bnjos sacrameDti est causa effeotiTa gratis sive remissionis peccatoram ; 
BOB simplioiter, sioot ipsa prima poenitentia, aed secnndam qaid ; quia est eansa ef- 
.ficaisise gratis qaa fit remissio peccati, quantmB ad aliquem effisotiim in poBnitente, ad 
minas quantom ad remissionem seqaetae ipsins peccati, scilicet poens : Alex. p. 4. 
q. 14. memb. ft. Potestas clavinm proprie loqnendonon se extenditsapraoalpam : ad 
illod quod objicitnr. To. 22. Qaoram remiaeritis peccata; dicendom, quod vel illad 
de renissione dicitnr quantum ad offensionem, yel solom quantnm ad poenam : Bon. 
sent. 1. i. d. 18. q. 1. Ab fetema pceua noUo modo soWit sacerdos, sed a porgatorio ; 
neqne hoc per se, sed per .accidens, qaod cum in poenitente, Tirtote daviom, minaitor 
debitom poeniB temporalis, non ita acriter ponietar in piiT|^|itotio* •'^vaX %\'^i^ ^%iikX 
absolatni. Sent 1. ir. d. 18. q,9. 
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itself, most of necessity endue perpetual angnisfa and grirf; 
for, as the body is rent wiCh stripes^ so the mind with guilti- 
ness of cruelty, lust, and wicked resolutions. Which furies 
brought the emperor Tiberius sometimes into such perplexity, 
that writing to the s^iate^ his wonted art of dissimulation 
filled him utterly in this case ; and whereas it had been erer 
his peculiar delight so to.speak that no man might be able 
to sound his meaning, he had not the power to conceal what 
he fislt througli the secret scourge of an evil conscience, 
though no necessity did now enforce him to disclose the 
same. ^' What to write, or how to write, at this present, if I 
know (si^th Tiberius), let the gods and goddesses, who thus 
continuaUy eat me, only be worse to me than they are." It was 
not his imperial dignity and power that could provide a way 
to protect him against himself; the fears and suspicions 
which improbity had bred, being strengthened by every oc- 
casion, and those virtues dean banished which are the only 
foundation of sound tranquillity of mind. For which cause 
it hath been truly said, and agreeably with all men's experi- 
ence, that if tiie virtuous did excel in no other privilege, yet 
fir happi^ they are than the contrary sort of men, for that 
their hopes be always better. 

Neitiier are we to marvel, that these things^ known unto 
all, do stay so few from being authors of their ownVoe. 

For we see by the ancient example of Joseph's unkind 
brethren, how it cometh to remembrance easily when crimes 
are once past, what the difference is of good from evil, and 
of right from wrong : but sudi considerations, when they 
should have prevented sin, were over-matdhed by inordinate 
desires. Are we not bound then with all thankfulness to ao^ 
knowledge his infinite goodness and mercy, which hath re- 
vealed unto us the way how to rid ourselves of these mazes ; 
the way how to shake off that yoke, which no flesh is able 
to bear; the way how to change most grisly horror into a 
comfortable apprehension of heavenly joy? 

Whereunto there are many which labour with so much the 
greater difficulty, because imbecility of mind doth not suffer 
them to censure rightly their own doings. Some fearful lest 
the enormity of their crimes be so impardonable that no re- 
pentance can do them good ; some lest the imperfection of 
their repentance make it ineffectual to the taking away of 
sin. The one drive all things to this issue, whether they be 
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not men that have siimed against the Holy Ghoist ; the other 
to this^ what repentance is suflBicient to dear sinners, and to 
assure them that they are delivered* 

Such as by error charge themselves of unpardonable sin most 
think» it may be, they deem that mipardonable, which is not. 

Our Saviour speaketh indeed of blasphemy which shall 
never be forgiven: but have they any sure and infallible 
knowledge what that blasphemy is i If not, why are they 
unjust and cruel to th^ own souls, imagining certainty of 
gidltiness in a crime concerning the very nature whereof tiiey 
are uncertain i For mine own part, although where this blas- 
phemy is mentioned, the cause why our Saviour spake there- 
of, was the pharisees' blasphemy, which was not afraid to 
say, *' he had an unclean spirit, and did cast out spirits by Matt 
the power of Beelzebub ;" nevertheless I dare not precisely ?^^* 
deny, bpit that even the pharisees themselves might have re- iii. 35. 
pented and been forgiven, and that our Lord Jesus Christ 
peradventure might but take occasion at their blasphemy, 
which, as yet, was pardonable, to tell them fltrther of an un- 
pardonable blasphemy, whereinto he foresaw that the Jews 
would fall. For it is plain, that many thousands, at the first, 
professing Christian religion, became afterward wilful apos- 
tates, moved with no other caus« of revolt, but mere indig- 
nation that the gentiles should enjoy the benefit of the gos- 
pel as much as they, and yet not be burdened with the yoke 
of Moses's law. 

The apostles by preaching had won them to Christ, in whose 
name they embraced with great alacrity the full remission of 
their former sins and iniquities ; they received by the im- 
position of the apostles' hands that grace and power of the 
Holy Ghost whereby they cured diseases, prophesied, spake Acts 
with tongues ; and yet in the end, after all this,, they fell utr ^ ^ 
terly away, renounced the mysteries of Christian faith, blas- 
phemed in their formal abjurations that most glorious and 
blessed Spirit, the gifts whereof themselves had possessed; 
and by this means sunk their souls in the gulf of that unpaid 
donable sin ; whereof, as our Lord Jesus Christ had told them 
beforehand, so the apostie at the first appearance of such 
their revolt, putteth them in mind again, that falling now 
to their former blasphemies, their salvation was irrecoverably 
gone. It was for them in this case impossible to be renewed Bab. 
by any repentance; because they vere now in tba state ^ 
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of Satan and his angels; the Judge of quick and de^d had 
passed his irrevocable sentence against diem. 

So great difference there is between infidels unconverted, 
and backsliders in this manner fallen away^ that always we 
have hope to reclaim the one which only hate whom they 
never knew; but to the other which know and blaspheme, 
to them that with more than infernal malice accurse both the 
seen br^htness of glory which is in him, and in themselves 
the tasted goodness of Divine grace, aa those execrable mis* 
creants did,, who first received in extraordinary miraculous 
Heb. manner, and then in outn^eous sort blasphemed the Holy 
^•26' Ghost, abusing both it and the whole religion, which God 
by it did confirm and magnify; to such as wilftdly thus sin, 
after so great light of the truth, and gifts of the Spirit, there 
remaineth justly no fruit or benefit to be expected by Christ's 
sacrifice. 

For all other offenders, without exception or stint, whether 
they be strangers that seek access, or followers that will make 
return unto God; upon the tender of their repentance^ the 
grant of his grace standeth everlastingly signed with his 
blood in the book of eternal life. That which in this case 
over terrifieth fearful souls is, a misconceit whereby they 
imagine every act which they do, knowing that they do amiss, 
and every wilful breach or transgression of God's law to be 
mere sin against the Holy Ghost : forgetting that the law 
of Moses itself ordained sacrifices of expiation, as well for 
faults presumptuously committed, as things wherein men 
offend by error. 

Now, there are on the contrary side others, who, doubting 

not of God's mercy towards all that perfectly repent, remain 

notwithstanding scrupulous and troubled with continual fear, 

lest defects in their own repentance be a bar against them. 

jer. These cast themselves into very great, and peradventure 

If '<^' ^^^^^^^ agonies, through misconstruction of things spoken 

i. 8, 9. fthout proportioning our griefs to our sins,* for which they 

Lam. never think they have wept and mourned enough ; yea, if 

they have not always a stream of tears at command, they take 

it for a heart congealed and hardened in sin; when to keep 

■ Qaam magna deliqaimof, tarn gnmditer defleamiu. Alto Tiilneri diligens et longa 
medioina non desit ; pcenitentia crimine minor non sit. Gjpr. de lapsis. Non lerl 
agendam est contritione, at debitailla redimantnr, quibas mora setema debetor; nao 
transitoria opas est satisfactione pro malis illis, propter quse paratas est ignis aBtarniii« 
EaseK Rmissenas, vel potios salr* f. 106. 
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the wound of contrition bleedings they unfold the circum- 
stances of their tcansgressions, and endeavour to leave nothing 
which may be heavy against themselves. 

Yet, do what they can, they are still fearfiil, lest herein also 
they do not that which they ought and might. Come to 
prayer, their coldness taketh all heart and courage from them; 
with fasting, albeit their flesh should be withered, and their 
blood clean dried up, would they ever the less object, what 
is this to David's humiliation, wherein notwithstanding there ^j^* 
was not any thing more than necessary ? In works of charity ^ftt. 
and alms-deed, it is not all the world can persuade them a^u^* 
they did ever reach the^poor bounty of the widow's two mites, ^' ^i* 
or by many millions of leagues come near to the mark which 
Cornelius touched ; so far they are off from the proud sur- 
mise of any penitential supererogation in miserable wretched 
worms of the earth. 

Notwithstanding, forasmuch as they wrong themselves with 
ovenrigorous and extreme exactions, by means whereof they 
fall sometimes into such perplexities as can hardly be allay- 
ed; it hath therefore pleased Almighty God, in tender com- 
miseration over these imbecilities of men, to ordain for their 
spiritual and ghostly comfort consecrated persons, which by 
sentence of power and authority given from above, may, as it 
were, out of his very mouth ascertain timorous and doubtful 
Qiinds in their own particular ; ease them of all their scrupu- 
losities; leave them settled in peace;. and satisfied touching 
the mercy of God towards them* To use the benefit of this 
help for the better satisfaction in such cases is so natural, 
that it can be forbidden no man^. but yet not so necessary, 
that all men should be in case to need it.. 

They are, of the two, the happier therefore, that can content 
and satisfy themselves, by judging discreetly what they per- 
form, and soundly what God doth require of them. For hav- 
ing, that which is most material, the substance of penitency 
rightly bred ; touching signs and tokens thereof, we may af- 
firm that they do boldly, which imagine for every offence a 
certain proportionable degree in the passions and griefs of 
minid, whereunto whosoever aspireth not, repenteth in vain. 
' That to frustrate men^s confession and considerations of 
sin, except every circumstance which may aggravate the same 
be unript and laid in the balance, is a merciless extremity ; 
although it be true, that as near as we can such wounds must 
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be i^rbh'eO to tile vieiy bottbth. Leo^fc of all, to «et dotfn the 
Kkte fetint, itid lo shot tip Ae doors of meiry against pieni- 
tents which come short ttiereof in tiie devotion of their 
pfayets^ in flie cohfinnahce of their iasts; ih the tsirgeness 
and bbniity m their iims, or in the course of any other sufcn 
like duttts^; is more Vbin ^od himself hath thought meet ; 
ani^ cott^qtlently ; inore tfian mortal men should J>resume to do . 
joei^u- w: Thatiyhich God doth chiefly respect in men's penitency is 
their heiarts. ** Tllfe heart is it Which niaketh repentance feiii- 
cerej* sincerity that which ifindeth favour in God*s sight, and 
the fev'otir oif Go^ that which i^upplieth by gracious accepta- 
tion whatsoever may sefem defefctlve in the faithful, hearty, 
and line officer of his servants. 
Chm. de ^^^ ^ (saith Chrysostom) upon ihy credit, ** istich is God*s 
repar. laps, metaftil inclination towards men> that repentance ofiered 
dorfi)^^ with a single and sincere mind he never refiseth ; no, not al- 
rit, dirt. 3. though we be come to the veiy top of iniquity.** If there 
0. Talis, y^ ^ ^1 ^^^ desire to return, he receiveth, lembraceth, ' and 
omi'ttedi noticing which may restore us to former happiHeiss; 
yea, that Which is above all tJie rest, albeit we cannot, in the 
duty of satisfying hiioi, attain what we ought, and would, but 
coiAe ftir behind our mark, he taketh nevertheless in good 
Worth that Kttle which we do ; be it iiever so mean, we lose 
n6t our labour 'therein. 
Aag. in Tie leas^ aiid lowest step of repentance in saint Chrysos- 

cxxxTiii. *^^"^ judgment serveth and scAeA us above them that perish 
in their sin : I therefore will end with St. Augustine*s conclu- 
sion: ** Lord, in thy book and volume of life all shall be Writ- 
ten, as Weil the least of thy saints as the phiefest.'* Let not 
therefore the unperfect fear: let them only ptoceed and go 
forward. 
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Their sixth ajsertion. That there oogjit not to be in the ohiirch,blihopf eodoed with 

saoh authority and honour as ours are. 



THE HATTER CONTAINED IN THIS SEVENTH BOOK. 

1. The state of bbhops, aUhongh some time oppogned, and that bj saoh as therein 
wonld most seem to please God, yet by bis providenoe upheld hithertd, whose 
glory it is to maintain that whereof himself is tlie anth^nr. 

2. What a bishop i%, what his name doth import, and what doth belong unto his of- 

fice, as he Is a bishop. 

3. IjA bishops two things traduced; of which two, the one dieir authority, and In it 
the first tiling condemned, their superiority oyer other ministers : what kind of 
superiority in ministers ills which the one part holdeth, and the other denieth 
lawfiEd, 

4. From whence it hath grown, that the church u g^Teraed by bishops. 

5. The time and cause of instituting e^ery where bishops with restraint. 

6. What manner of power bishops from the first beginning hare had. 

7. After what sort bishops, together with presbyters, haye used to gorem tlie 
churches which were under them. 

8* How far the power of bishops hath reaofaed firom the beipnning in rei^eot of 

territory, or local compass. 
9. In what respects episcopal regiment hath been gainsaid of old by Aerius. 

10. In what respects episcopal regiment u gsinsaid by the authors of pretended re- 
formation at this day. 

11. Their arguments in ^sgrace of regiment by bishops \ as being a mere invention 
of man, and not foond in Scripture, answerod. 

12. Their arguments to prove, there was no necessity of instituting bishops in the 

church. 

13. The fore-alleged arguments, answered. 

14. An answer nvXo those things which are objected, concerning the difference be- 
tween that power which bishops now hare, and that which aadent bishops had, 
more than other presbyters. 

15. Concerning the ciyil power and authority which our bishops hare. 

16. The ai^^uments answered, whereby they would prore, that the law of God, and 
the judgment of the best in all ages condemneth.the ruling superiority of one mi- 
nister over another. 

17. The second malicious thing whereiu tiie state of bishops suffereth obloquy, is 
their honour. 

18. What good doth publicly grow from the prelacy. 

19. What kind of honour be due unto bishops. 

20. Honour in title, place, ornament, attendance, and privilege. 

21. Honour by endowments of lands and livings. 

22. That uf ecclesiastical goods, and consequently, of the lands and livings whiofa 
bishops enjoy, the propriety beloogs unto alone. 

23. That ecclesiastical persons are receivers of God's rents, and that the honour of 

prelates is to be thereof his chief receivers, not without liberty from him 
granted of converting the same onto their own use, even in lajrge manner, 

24. That for their anworthiness to deprive both them and their successors of such 

goods, and to convey the same unto men of secular callings, is now extreme sa- 
crilegious injustice. 



I HAVE heard that a famous kingdom in the world, being so- '^^« ■<•*<> 
licited to reform such disorders as all men «aNf ^iva Owox^\si^!^x^ 
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•ometime exceedingly burdened with, when of each degree great mul- 
and tiiflitbj ^^^^^^ thereunto inclined, and the number of them did every 
sadi M day so increase, that this intended work was likely to take no 
wooS most oit^er effect than all good men did wish and labour for ; a 
Mem to principal actor herein (for zeal and boldness of spirit) thought 
yc^ Hs^' i^ good to shew them betimes what it was which must be ef- 
providence fected, or elsc that tliere could be no work of perfect refor- 
therto, ' mation accomplished. To this purpose, in a solemn sermon, 
whose glory and in a great assembly, he described uMo them the present 
tain tbat^* quality of their public estate, by the parable of a tree, huge 
whereof and goodly to look upon, but without that fruit which it 
the OTthor. should and might bring forth ; affirming, that the only way 
of redress was a full and perfect establishment of Christ's 
discipline (for so their manner is to entitle a thing hammered 
out upon the forge ol their own invention), and that to make 
way of entrance for it, there must be three great limbs cut off 
from the body of that stately tree of the kingdom. Those 
three liinbs were three sorts of men; nobles, whose high 
estate would make them otherwise disdain to put their necks 
under that yoke; lawyers, whose courts being not pulled 
down, the new church consistories were not like to flourish : 
finally, prelates, whose ancient" dignity, and the simplicity of 
their intended church-discipline, could not possibly stand 
together. The proposition of which device being plausible 
to active spirits, restless through desire of innovation, whom 
commonly nothing doth more offend than a change which 
goeth fearfully on by slow and suspicious paces ; the heavier 
and more experienced sort began presently thereat to pluck 
back their feet again, and exceedingly to fear the stratagem 
of reformation for. ever after. Whereupon ensued those ex- 
treme conflicts of the one part with the other; which con- 
tinuing and increasing to this very day, have now made the 
state of that flourishing kingdom even such, as whereunto 
we may most fitly apply those words of the prophet Jeremiah^ 
" Thy breach is great like the sea, who can heal thee ?'* 
Whether this were done in truth, according to the constant 
affirmation of some avouching the same, I take not upon me 
to examine ; that which I note therein is, how with us that 
policy hath been corrected. For to the authors of pretended 
reformation with us, it hath not seemed expedient to offer the 
edge of the axe unto all three boughs at once, but rather to 
single them, and strike at the weakest first, making shew that 
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the lop of that one Bhall draw the more abundance of sap to 
the other two, that they may thereby the better prosper. All 
prosperity, felicity and peace, we wish multiplied on each 
estate, as far as their own hearts' desire is ; but let men know 
that there is a God, whose eye beholdeth them in all their 
ways; a God, the usual and ordinary course of whose justice, 
is to return upon the head of malice the same devices which 
it contriveth against others. The foul practices which have 
been used for the overthrow of bishops, may perhaps wax 
bold in process of time to give the like assault even there, 
from whence at this present they are most seconded. Nor 
let it over-dismay them who suffer such things at the hands 
of this most unkind world, to see that heavenly estate and 
dignity thus conculcated, in regard whereof so many their 
predecessors were no less esteemed than if they had not been 
men, but angels amongst men. With former bishops it was 
as with Job in the days of that prosperity which at large he 
describeth, saying, *^ Unto me men gave ear, they waited and 
held their tongue at my counsel ; after my words they replied 
not, I appointed out their way and did sit as chief, I dwelt 
as it had been a king in an army." At this day, the case is 
otherwise with them ; and yet no otherwise than with the 
self-same Job at what time the alteration of his estate wrested 
these contrary speeches from him ; '* But now they that are 
younger than I mock at me, the children of fools, and off- 
spring of slaves, creatures more base than the earth they 
tread on ; such as if they did shew their heads, young and 
old, would shout at them and chase them through the street 
with a cry, their song I am, I am a theme for them to talk 
on." An injury less grievous, if it were not offered by them 
whom Satan hath through his fraud and subtilty so far be- 
guiled, as to make them imagine herein they do unto God a 
part of most faithful service. Whereas the Lord in truth, 
whom they serve herein is, as St. Cyprian telleth them, like Cjp. i. i. 
not Christ (for he it is that doth appoint and protect bishops) ^p* ^* 
but rather Christ's adversary and enemy of his church. A 
thousand five hundred years and upward the church of Christ 
hath now continued under the sacred regiment of bishops. 
Neither for so long hath Christianity been ever planted in any 
kingdom throughout the world but with this kind of govern* 
ment alone^ which to have been ordained of God, I am. iot tccccl^ 
own part even as resolutely persuaded, ^& t\i^t ^xc^ q'Ccx^^iV^^x^ 
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of govenunent (in the world whutsoerer is of Ood. In this 
realm of England, before Normans, yea before Saxons, there 
being Christians, the chief pastors of their souls were bishops. 
This order from about the first establishment of Christian re- 
ligion, which was publicly begun through the virtuous dis- 
position of King Lucius, not fully two hundred years after 
Christ, continued till the coming in of the Saxons ; by whom 
paganism being every where else replanted, only one part of 
the island, whereinto the ancient, natural inhabitants the 
Britons were driven, retained constantly the faith of Christ ; 
together with the same form of spiritual regiment, which 
their fathers had before received. Wherefore in the histories 
of the church we find very ancient mention made of our own 
bishops. At the council of Ariminum, about the year three 
hundred and fifty-nine, Britain had three of her bishops 
loipit. Se- present. At the arrival of Augustine, the monk, whom 
^a Bool. Crregory sent hither to reclaim the Saxons from gentility 
fist. 1. about six hundred years after Christ, the Britons he found 
'• *'* ** observers still of the self-same government by bishops over 
the rest of the clergy ; under this form Christianity took 
root again, where it {lad been exiled. Under the self-same 
An. 1066. form it remained till the days of the Norman conqueror. By 
him and his successors thereunto^ sworn, it halh from that 
time till now, by the space of five hundred years more, been 
upheld. O nation utterly without knowledge, without sense ! 
We are not through error of mind deceived, but some wicked 
thing hath undoubtedly bewitched us, if we forsake that 
government, the use whereof universal experience hath for 
so many years approved, and betake ourselves unto a regiment 
neither appointed of God himself, as they who favour it pre- 
tend, nor till yesterday ever heard of among men. By the 
Jews, Festus was much complained of, as being a governor 
marvellous corrupt, and almost intolerable: such notwith- 
standing were they who came after him^ that men which 
thought the public condition most afflicted under Festus, 
began to wish they had him again, and to esteem him a ruler 
commendable. Great things are hoped for at the hands of 
-these new presidents, whom reformation would bring in : 
notwithstanding the time may come, when bishops, whose 

* Alfred. Eboracenais Archiepisoopas Galielmom, cognomento NoUijiin, spiraoten 
adhnc miiuurom et oaedis in populum, mitem reddidit: et religiosis pro oonserrBii^A 
npob. taendaqneeoolefiast. dioo. saoramento astriiuut. Nabrig. 1. i. c. 1. 
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regiment doth now seem a yoke so heavy to hear, will be 
longed for again, even by them that are the readiest to have 
it taken off their Qec]cs. But in the hands of Divine Provi- 
dei^ce we leave the ordering of all such events, and come 
now to the question itself which is raised concerning bishops. 
For tl^e better understanding whereof, we must beforehand 
set down what is menMit^ when in this question we name a 
bishop. 

11. For whatsoever we bring from antiquity, by way of de- JJ?^***. 
fence in this cause of bishops, it is cast off as impertinent what hu 
matter ; all is wiped away with an odd kind of shiftiQg answer ; P*^ ^ 
That tibe bishops which now are, be not like unto theml^^doi 
which wfiift. We therefore beseech all indifferent ju4ges to J?*°2J ^ 
weigh sinceir^ly with then^s^ves how the case doth stand. If u ho is 
it should be at Hw day a controversy, whether kingly regi^ • **"**"? 
m/^nt were lawful qv i^o ; peradventure in defence diereof, 
the long contiAuan/oe which it hath had sjlthence the first be- 
ginning might be alleged ; mention perhaps might be mafie 
what kipgp there were of oldi even in Abraham's time, what 
sovereign princes both before and after. Suppose that herein 
ippniQ. man, purposely hemming his wit against sovereignty, 
should think to elude all such allegations by making ample 
diSjCQvery thrpugh a number of particnlarities ; wherein the 
jki^ig9 that a^e do differ from those that have been, and should 
therefore in the end conclude, that such ancient examples are 
IBLO cpnvenient proo^ of that royalty which is now in use. 
Surely for decision of truth in this case there were no remedy* 
but only to shew the nature of sovereignty ; to sever it from 
accidental properties ; to make it clea^ that ancient and pre^ 
sent reality are one and the same in substance, how great 
odds soever otherwise may seem to be between them. In 
like manner, whereas a question of late hath gi'pwn, whether 
ecclesiastical regiment by bishops be lawful in the church of 
Christ or no ; in which question, they that hold the negative, 
being pressed with that generally-received order, accordingly 
whereunto the most renowned lights of the Christian world 
have governed the same in every age as bishops ; seeing their 
manner is to reply, that such bishops as those ancient wete# 
ours are not ; there is no remedy but to shew, that to he* a 
bishop is now the self-same thing which it hath b^en; thajb 
one definition agreeth fully and truly as well to those elder, 
as to these latter bishops. Sundry dissiwlitu^es we j 
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there are^ which notwithstanding are not such that they catise 
any equivocation in the name> whereby we should think a 
bishop in those times to have had a clean other definition 
than doth rightly s^ee unto bishops as they are now. Many 
things there are in the state of bishops, which the times have 
changed ; many a parsonage at this day is larger than some 
ancient bishoprics were; many an ancient bishop poorer 
than at this day sundry under them in degree. The simple 
hereupon, lacking judgment and knowledge to discern be- 
tween the nature of things which changeth not, and these 
outward variable accidents^ are made believe that a bishop 
herdtofore and now are things in dieir very nature so distinct 
tiliat they cannot be judged the same. Yet to men that have 
. any part of skill, what more evident and plain in bishops, 
than that augmentation or diminution in their precincts, 
allowances, privileges, and suck like, do make a di£ference 
indeed ; but no essential difference between one bishop and 
another ? As for those things, in regard whereof we use pro- 
perly to term them bishops ; those things, whereby they es- 
sentially differ from other pastors ; those things which the 
natural definition of a bishop must contain; what one of 
them is there more or less appliable unto bishops now than 
of old ? The name bishop hath been borrowed from the 
Grecians,* with whom it signifieth, one which hath principal 
charge to guide and oversee others. The same word in eccle- 
siastical writings being applied unto church governors, at 
^^ the first unto all, and not unto the chiefest only, grew in 
phil. i, 1. s^ort time peculiar and proper to signify such episcopal au- 
thority alone, as the chiefest governors exercised over the 
rest ; for with all names this is usual, that inasmuch as they 
are not given, till the things whereunto they are given have 
been sometime first observed; therefore generally,* things 
are.ancienter than the names whereby they are called. 
^ Again, sith the first things that grow into general observa- 
tion, and do thereby give men occasion to find name fot them, 
are those which being in many subjects are thereby the easier, 

» OJ ir«f' *A^aUn tU rk( tmmUwe vSUtt Iiri»l4<(tf^( rk 9Ag* ix&o-rut mfAtrSfump 
Itfhwgoi lud 4>uXajrtff ikaXovvto, ovg el Aaxomt k^fMrtkq tkiyw. Said. 1iAvi(mwt9 

Halioar. de Noma PompUio, Antiq. Jib. ii. Volt mo Pampeias esse qoem tota hmo 
Campania et maritima ora habeat 'Evrlnotfw, ad qoem delectus et neffotii somma re- 
femur. Cio. ad Attjo. Ub. ylL Epist. 11. 

\. ^ And God bronght them onto Adam, that Adam might loe or oonsider what nuneit 
«r«s meet he shoiddgiT««iito them. Genii. 19. 
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Hie oftener^ and the more universally noted ; it foUoweth, the 
names imposed to signify common qualities of operations are 
ancienter, than is the restraint of those names, to note an ex- 
cellency of sach qualities and operations in some one or few 
amongst others. For example, the name disciple being in- 
vented to signify generally a learner, it cannot choose but in 
that signification be more ancient than when it signifies, as it 
were by a kind of appropriation, those learners who, being 
taught of Christ,* were in that respect termed disciples by an 
excellency. The like is to be seen in the name apostle, the 
use whereof to signify a messenger^ must needs be more an- 
cient than that use which restraineth it unto messengers sent 
concerning evangelical affairs ; yea this use more ancient than 
that whereby the same word is yet restrained farther to sig- 
nify only those whom our Saviour himself immediately did 
send* After the same manner the title or name of a bishop, 
having been used of old to signify both an ecclesiastical 
overseer in general, and more particularly also, a principal 
ecclesiastical overseer; it followeth, that this latter restrain- 
ed signification is not so ancient as the former, being more 
common.*^ Yet because the things themselves are always an- 
cienter than their names ; therefore that thing, which the re- 
strained use of the word doth import, is likewise ancienter 
than the restraint of the word is; and consequently, that 
power of chief ecclesiastical overseers, which the term of a 
bishop doth import, was before the restrained use of the name 
which doth import it. Wherefore a lame and impotent kind 
of reasoning it is, when men go about to prove, that in the 
apostles' times there was no such thing as the restrained 
name of a bishop doth now signify; because in their writings 
there is found no restraint of that name, but only a general 
use, whereby it reacheth unto all spiritual governors and over- 
seers. 

But, to let go the name^ and come to ihe very nature of 
that thing which is thereby signified. In all kinds of regi- 
ment, whether ecclesiastical or civil, as there are sundry ope- 
rations public, so likewise great inequality there is in the 
same operations, some being of principal respect, and there- 
fore not fit to be dealt in by every one to whom public acp 

* So also the name deacon, a minister, approprialed to aoertdn erd«r of mnbtCTS. 

k The name likewise of a minuter was common to direra de|iaea, whioh now ia 
pecoiiarlj among ourselves giren onlj to pastors, and not, «• aadtBdj, to ditoooa 
xlfo. 
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tion^ and Uxofte of good importance^ ar^ motwi^tanding 
well and fitly enough committed. From hence have grown 
those different degrees of magistrates or public persioiis^ evem 
ecclesiastical aa well as civil. Amongst ecclesiastica} persone^ 
« therefore^ bishopa being chief ones^ a bishop's fuxi^tion must 
be defined by that wherein his chiefly consisteth. A bishop 
is a minister of God, unto whom with permanent continuance, 
there is given, not only power of administering the word and 
sacraments, which power other presbyters have ; but also a 
fiurtber powa: to ordain ecclesiastical persons, and a power of 
chiefily in government over presbyters as well as laymen, a 
power to be by way of jurisdiction a pastor even to pastors 
themselves. So that this office, as he is a presbyter or pas^ 
tor, consisteth in those things which are common unto him 
with other pastors, as in ministering the word smd sacraments ; 
but those things incident unto his qMc^, which do properly 
make him a bishop^ caniiot be common mAo him with other 
pastors. Now even as pastors, so likewise bishops being prin« 
dpal pastors, are either at large or else wiUi restraint : at 
large, when the subject of their regiment is indefinite, and not 
tied to any certain pla^e ; bishops with restraint are they, 
whose regiment over the church is contained within some de* 
finite, local compass, beyoixd which compass their jurisdic- 
tion ];eacheth not. Such therefore we always mean, when we 
speak of that regiment by bishops, which we hold a thing 
most lawful, divine and holy, in the church of Christ, 
la bishops HI. In Quf present regiment by bishops two things are 
trtdnoed;' Complained ,of : the one their great authority, and the other 
of which tixeit great honour. Touching the authority of bur bishops, 
Ipr aoZ. the first thmg which therein displeaseth their adversaries, is 
•t*V fo^t*** *^ superiority which bishops have over other ministers. They 
thing con- which canuot brook the superiority which bishops have, 
demDed, Jq notwithstanding themselves admit, that some kind of dif- 
riority over ferenco and inequality there may be lawfully amongst minis- 
tew "^ What' ^^' Inequality as touching gifts and graces they grant, be- 
kind of 80- cause this is so plain, that no mist in the world can be cast 
minist^M i" ^^^^^® men's eyes so thick, but that they must needs discern 
is which the through it, that one minister of the gospel may he more learn* 
hofdST ®^' holier and wiser ; better able to instruct, more apt to rule 
and the and guide them than another: unless thus much were con- 
eiA7awfai' f^ssed, thosc men should lose their fame and glory whom 
tbey themselves do entitle the lights ^ad grand worthies pf 
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this present age. Again, a priority of order they deny not, 
bat that there may be ; yea, such a priority as maketh one 
man amongst many a principal actor in those things where* 
unto sundry of them must necessarily concur, so that the 
same be admitted only during the time of such actions, and 
no longer ; that is to say, just so much superiority, and nei- 
ther more nor less may be liked of, than it hath please^ them 
in their own kind of regiment to set down. The inequality 
which they complain of is^ that one minister of the word and 
sacraments should hare a permanent superiority above aa« 
other, or in any sort a superiority of power mandatory, judi- 
cial, and coercive, over other ministers. By us, on the con- 
trary side, inequality, even such inequality as unto bishops, 
being ministers of the word and sacraments, granteth a supe* 
riority permanent above ministers, yea a permanent -superi- 
ority of power mandatory, judicial, and coaroive over them, 
is maintained a thing allowable, lawful and good. For, su- 
periority of power may be either above them or upon them, 
in regard of whom it is termed superiority. One pastor hath 
superiority of power above another, when either some are 
authorized to do things worthier than are permitted unto all ; 
some are preferred to be principal agents, the rest agents with 
dependency and subordination. The former of these two kinds 
of superiority is such as the high-priest had above other 
priests of the law, in being appointed to enter once a year 
the holy place, which the rest of the priests might not do. 
The latter superiority, such as presidents have in those ac^ 
tions which are done by others with them, Aey nevertheless 
bemg principal and chief therein. One pastor hath superi- 
ority of power, not only above, but upon another, when some 
are subject unto others' commandment and judicial control- 
knent by virtue of public jurisdiction. Superiority in this last 
kind is utterly denied to be allowable ; in the rest it is only 
denied, that the lasting continuance and settled permanency 
thereof is lawful. So that if we prove at all the lawfulness 
of superiority in this last kind, where the same is simply de- 
nied, and of permanent superiority in the rest, where some 
kind of superiority is granted, but with restraint to the term 
and continuance of certain actions, with which the same must, 
as they say, expire and cease ; if we can shew these two 
things maintainable, we bear up sufficiently that vihicli l\sa 
adverse parfy^ endeavoureth to overthrow. Ow ^kfcKtt^^^^ 
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fore is^ that this issue may be strictly observed, and those 
things accordingly judged of, which we are to allege. This 
we boldly therefore set dowii as a most infallible truth. That 
the church of Christ is at this day lawfully, and so hath 
been sithence the first beginning, governed by bishops, hav- 
ing permanent superiority and ruling power over o^er mi- 
nisters of the word and sacraments. 

For the plainer explication whereof, let us briefly declare, 
&rst,the birth and original of the same power, whence and 
by what occasion it grew. Secondly, what manner of power 
antiquity doth witness bishops to have had more than presby- 
ters which were no bishops. Thirdly, after what sort bishops, 
together with presbyters, have used to govern the churches 
ynder them, according to the like testimonial evidence of an- 
tiquity. Fourthly,howfarthesame episcopal power hath usu- 
ally extended ; unto what number of persons it hath reached ; 
what bounds and limits of place it hath had. This done, we 
may afterwards descend unto those by whom the same either 
hath been heretofore, or is at this present hour gainsaid. 
mh IV. The first bishops in the church of Christ were his bless- 

«»<» «t ed apostles. For the office whereunto Matthias was chosen 
i the the sacred history doth term e7ri(nco?r^v^ an episcopal office ^ 
^^. which being spoken expressly of one, agreeth no less unto, 
bopi. them all than unto him. For which cause St. Cyprian"" speak- 
ing generally of them all doth call them bishops. They which ' 
were termed apostles, as being sent of Christ to publish his 
gospel throughout the world, and were named likewise bi- 
shops, in that the care of government was also conunitted 
unto them, did no less perform the offices of their episcopal 
authority by governing, than of their apostolical by teach- 
ing. The word liriaicoirn expressing that part of their of- 
fice which did consist in regiment, proveth not (I grant) 
their chiefty in regiment over others, because as then that 
name was common unto the ftinction of their inferiors, and 
not peculiar unto theirs. But the history of their actions 
sheweth plainly enough how the thing itself, which that name 
appropriated importeth, that is to say, even such spiritual 
chiefty, as we have already defined to be properly episcopal, 
was in the holy apostles of Christ. Bishops therefore they 
were at large. But was it lawful for any of them to be a 

* MemhuBBe diacoDi debent, qoonuun apostdoSi id est, episoopos et praepositoft 
DomioaMelffil, C/pr. 1. iiL ep. 9. 
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bishop with restraint i True it is their charge was indefinite, 
yet so, that incase they did all, whether ^verally or jointly, 
discharge the office of proclaiming every where the gospel, 
and of guiding the church of Christ, none of them casting oSBam, n 
his part in their burden which was laid upon them, there i (^' , 
doth appear no impediment,* but that they having received ^^^* ., 
their common charge indefinitely, might in the execution 15/]^"* 
thereof notwithstanding restrain themselves, or at leastwise, 
be restrained by the after commandment of the Spirit, with- 
out contradiction or repugnancy unto that charge more inde* • 
finite and general before given them : especially if it seemed 
at any time requisite, and for the greater good of the church, 
that they should in such sort tie themselves unto some spe- 
cial part of the flock of Jesus Christ, guiding the same in se- 
veral as bishops. For, first, notwithstanding our Saviour's 
commandment unto them all, to go and preach unto all na- q^ 
tions ; yet some restraint we see there was made, when by ii. s. ' 
agreement between Paul and Peter, moved with those effectis 
of their labours which the providence of God brought forth, 
the one betook himself unto the gentiles, the other unto the 
Jews, for the exercise of that office of every-where preaching. 
A further restraint of their apostolic labours as yet there was 
also made, when they divided themselves into several parts 
of the world ; John"" for his charge taking Asia, and so the re- 
sidue other quarters to labour in. Ifnevertheless it seem very 
hard that we should admit a restraint, so particular, as after 
that general charge received to make any apostle notwith- 
standing the bishop of some one church ; what think we of 
the bishop of Jerusalem, ^James, whose consecration unto 
that motheic see of the world, because it was not meet that it 
should at^ny time be left void of some apostle, doth seem 
to have been the very cause of St. Paul's miraculous vocation, 
to make up the number of the twelve again, for the gather- Aoti 
ing of nations abroad, even as the martyrdom of the other ^|!: ^<^. 
James, the reason why Barnabas in his stead was called. Fi- 
nally, apostles, whether they did settle in any one certain ^ 

* Him Easebias doth name the goyernor of the eharches in Asia, lib. iii. Hist. Bo- 
dies, c. 16. Tertnllian oalleth the same oharohesSt John's foster daoghters, lib. iii. 
adfers. Mansion. 

^ Jacobas, qai appellatur Frater Domini, cognomento Jastns, post passionem 
Domini, statim ab apostolis, Hierosoljmoram episoopas ordinatns est. Hieron. de. 
scrip, eocles. Eodem tempore Jacobom primom sedem episoopalem eodesis, qoas 
«st Hierosolymi8,.obtinais8e memorise traditar. Eoseb. HisU EAoUiit&»UV^«\\« ^%^ 
t. The same seemetb to he intimated. Acta xy« 13« uu. 1^* 
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pbtce^ as James, or else did otherwise as the apostle Paul ; 
episcopal authority, either at large or with restraint they had 
and exercised. Their episcopal power they sometimes gaye 
unto others' to eitercise as agents only in their stead, and as 
^tu it were by commission from them. Thus Titus, and thus Ti- 
Inothy, at the fit*st, though afterward endued with apostolical 
power of their own. For in process of time the apostles gave 
ejMscopal authority, and thait to contitiue always with them 
J.?":., which had it* " We are able to number up them (saith Ire- 
cap. 9, ncBus), who by the apostles were made bishops.*' In Rome 
he a£5jrmeth thai the apostles themselves made Linus the first 
bishop. Again of Polycarp he saith, likewise, that the apo- 
stles made him bishop of tiie church of Smyrna. Of Anti- 
inEp. ad och they made Evodius bishop, as Ignatius witnesseth; ex- 
^ ' horting that church to tread in his holy steps, and to follow 
his yirtuous example. The apostles therefore were the first 
which had such authority, and ell others, who have it after 
them in orderiy arolt^ are their lawful successors, whether they 
succeed in any particular church, where before them some 
apostle hath been seated, as. Simon succeeded James in Je- 
rusalem ; or else -be otherwiiie endued with the same kind of 
bishoply power, although it be not where any apostle before 
hath been. For to succeed thend, is after them to have that 
Hieron «piscopal kind t>f power which Was first given to them. *^ AU 
Cypr^* ^i^^^P>B ^^f (saith Jerome) the apostles' successors.'' In like 
£p. ad sort Cyprian doth term bishops, Ph^po^o^, qui apostolis vica- 
^^^'* ria ordinatione sucoeduni. From hence it may happily seem to 
Theod. have grown, that they whom we now call bishops were usual- 
in 1 Tim. jy jjgi^nj^ ^^ ^g gyg^ apostles, and so did carry their very 

names in whose rooms of spiritual authority they succeeded. 
Such as deny apostles to have any successors^ at all in the of- 
fice of their apostiesfaip, may hold that opinion without con- 
tradiction to this of ours, if they well explain themselves in 
declaring what truly and properly apostleship is. In some 
things every presbyter, in some things only bishops, in some 
Acts i. things neither the one nor the other, are the apostles' success- 
1 John ors. The apostles were sent as special chosen eye-witnesses 
G^ • ^^ Jesus Christ, from whom immediately they received their 
1. ' ' whole embassage and their commission to be the principal 

* This appeareth by thoi e sabsoriptions which are set after the Epistle to Titift, 
and the second to Timothj, and by Bkiseb. Ecdes. Hist. lib. iii. eap. 4. 
*> Ipshis apostolatas onlla snocessio. Finilur enim legatio com legato^ nee ad 
i succesBons ipsiag traiuk. Stapl. doot. prin. lib. vi. osp. f. 
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first fbtihder& of a house of God, consisting as well of gentiles Apoe. 
as of Jews. In this there are not after them any other like »^ 
unto them : and yet the apostles hav^ now their successors M«tt. 
upon earth, their true successors, if not in the largeness, surely ^"*"* 
in the kind of that episcopal function, whereby they had 
power to sit as spiritual ordinary judges, both orer laity and 
over clergy, where Christian churches were established. 

V. The apostles of our Lord did, according unto thosd di- ]^*^^ 
rections which were given them from above, erect churches •# iostitai- 
in all such cities as receitied the word of truth, the gospel of "8 «^«^ 
God. All churches by them erected, received from them the .hops with 
sathe faith, the same sacraments, the same form of public re- "»*«»*• 
giment. The form of re^ment by them established at first 
was, that the laity of people should be subject unto a college 
of ecclesiasticied persons, which were in every such citj ap- 
pointed for that purpose. These in their Writings they term 
sometimes presbyters, sometimes bishops. To take one^etixx. 
church out of a number for a pattern what tiie rest were ; ' 
tiie presbyters of Ephesus, as it is in the history of their de^ 
parture fipm the apostle Paul at Miletum, are said to hav6 
wept abundantly all,^ which speech doth shew theih to have 
been many. And by IJhe apostles' exhortation it may appear 
that tliey had not each his several flock to (eei, but were iu 
common appointed to feed that one flock, the church of Ephe- 
sus ; for which cause the phrase of his speech is this^ Atten- Acu xx. 
dite gregi, Look all to that one flock, over which the Holy • 
Ghost hath made you bishops. These persons ecclesialitical 
being termed as tiiien, presbyters and bishops both, were all 
subject unto Paul, bs to a higher governor appointed of God 
to be over l3iem. But forasmuch as ^tae apostles could not 
thennselves be present in all churches, and as the apostle St. 
Paul* foretold the presbyters of the Ephesiants, that there 
would rise up from amongst their ownselves, men speaking 
perverse things, to draw disciples after ihem ; therie did grow 
in short time amongst the governors of each ehuix^h, those 
•emtdations, strifes and contentions, whereof there tould be 
no sufficient remedy provided, except, according unto th« 

* As appeareth both by his sending to ail the presbyters of EphMii before him 
as far asto Miletum, (Acts xx. 17.) which was almost fiifty milesyand by his leaving 
Timothy in his place with his authority and instrilctions for ordaining of ministers 
there ; (1 Tim* ▼. 23.) and for proportioning their mainteiMBice ;(Ter. ±7, 18«) and for 
jadietal hearing of accosations bronght against them tQrtu 19.) aaA foi bfi\d\A%V^«ak\n. 
a nnifdhiutjr of doctrine. Ch. i. 3. 
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order of Jerusalem already begun^ some one were endued 
with episcopal authority over the rest, which one being resi- 
dent might keep them in order, and have pre-eminence or 
principality in those things, wherein the equality of many 
* agents was the cause of disorder and trouble. This one pre- 
sident or goremor, amongst the rest had his known authority 
established a long time before that settled difference of name 
and title took place, whereby such alone were named bishops. 
And therefore in the book of St. John's Revelation we find that 
^^'"- they are entitled angels. It will perhaps be answered, that 
the angels of those churches were only in every church a 
minister of sacraments : but then we ask, is it probable 
that in every of these churches, even in Ephesus itself, where 
nuuxy suchlinistera were long before, Jhath been proved, 
there was but one such, when John directed his speech to the 
angel of that church? If there were many, surely St. John, 
in naming but only one of them an angel, did behold in that 
one s6mewhat above the rest. Nor was this order peculiar 
unto some few churches, but the whole world universally be- 
came subject thereunto ; insomuch as they did not account 
it to be a church which was not subject unto a bishop. It 
was the general received persuasion of the ancient Christian 
Cjpr. IT. world, that eccksia est in episcopo, the outward being of a 
**" ' church consisted in the having of a bishop. That where 
colleges of presbyters were, there was at the first equality 
HieroB. amongst them, St. Jerome thinketh it a matter clear: but 
Ev'tig. when the rest were thus equal, so that no one of them could 
command any other as inferior unto him, they all were con- 
trollable by the apostles, who had that episcopal authority 
abiding at the fir^t in themselves, which they afterwards de- 
rived tinto others. The cause wherefore they under them- 
selves appointed such bishops as were not every where at 
the first, is said to have been those strifes and contentions, 
for remedy whereof, whether the apostles alone did conclude 
of such a regiment, or else they together with the whole 
church judging it a fit and needful policy did agree to receive 
it for a custom ; no doubt but being established by them on 
whom the Holy Ghost was poured in so abundant measure, 
for the ordering of Christ's church, it had either Divine ap- 
pointment beforehand, or Divine approbation afterwards, and 
Exod. is in that respect to be acknowledged the ordinance of God, 
jf riii. iP'^^ j^gg ^jjj^jj ^^^ ancient Jewish regiment, whereof though 
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Jethro were the deviser, yet after that God had allowed it, Exod. 
all men were subject unto it, as to the polity of God, and not Jp|"' 
of Jethro. That so the ancient fathers did think of episco- 
pal regiment; that they held this order as a thing received 
jfrom the blessed apostles themselves, and authorized evenfrom 
heaven, we may perhaps more easily prove, than obtain that 
they all shall grant it who see it proved. St. Augustine setteth sp. ad 
it down for a principle, that whatsoever positive order the J"*""* 
whole church everywhere doth observe, the same it must needs 
have received from the very apostles themselves, unless per- 
haps some general council were the authors of it. And he 
saw that the ruling superiority of bishops was a thing univer- 
sally established not by the force of any coimcil (for coun- 
cils do all presuppose bishops, nor can there any council be 
named so ancient, either general, or so much as provincial, 
sithence the apostles' own times, but we can shew that bi- 
shops had their authority before it, and not from it). Where- 
fore, St. Augustine knowing this, could not choose but reve- 
rence the authority of bishops, as a thing to him apparently 
and most clearly apostolical. But it will be perhaps object- 
ed, that regiment by bishops was not so universal nor ancient 
as we pretend ; and that an argument hereofmay be Jerome's 
own testimony, who living at the very same time with St. 
Augustine, noteth this kind of regiment as being no where 
ancient, saving only in Alexandria ; his words are these: *^ It Ep. ad. 
was for a remedy of schism that one was afterward chosen ^^*^' 
to be placed above the rest ; lest every man's pulling ui\to him- 
self, should rend asunder the church of Christ. For (that 
which also may serve for an argument or token hereof) at 
Alexandria, from Mark the evangelist, unto Heraclas and 
Dionysius ; the presbyters always chose one of themselves, 
whom they placed in higher degree, and gave unto him the 
title of bishop •'' Now St. Jerome,^ they say, would never have 
picked out that one church from amongst so many, and have 
noted that in it there had been bishops from the time that 
St. Mark lived, if so be the selfsame order were of like anti- 
quity every where ; his words therefore must be thus scholied ; 
in the church of Alexandria presbyters indeed had even from 
the time of St. Mark the evangelist, always a bishop to rule 

* It 18 to be obsenred that Jerome saitli, it was so in Alexandria ; signifjring that 
in other oborches it was uot so. T. C. lib. ii. p. 82. 

VOL. III. H 
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over them for aremedy againstdivisions^factions^ and schisms: 
not so in other churched, neither in that very church any 
longer than ** usque ad Heraclam et Dionysium," till Hera- 
clas and his successor Dionysius were bishops. But this con- 
struction doth bereave the words construed partly ofw it, and 
partly of truth ; it maketh them both absurd and false. For 
if the meaning be, that episcopal government in that church 
was then expired, it must have expired with the end of some 
one, and not of two several bishops' days, unless perhaps 
it fell sick under Heraclas, and with Dionysius gave up the 
ghost. Besides, it is clearly untrue that the presbyters of 
that church did then cease to be under a bishop. Who doth 
not know, that after Dionysius, Maximiis was bishop of Alex- 
andria, after him Theonas, after him Peter, after him Achil- 
las, after him Alexander, of whom Socrates in this sort writ- 
SiMsrat. eth ? It fortuned on a certain time that this Alexander, in 
* ' '^' the presence of the presbyters which were under him, and of 
the rest of the clergy there, discoursed somewhat curiously 
and subtilly of the holy Trinity, bringing high philosophical 
proofs, that there is in the Trinity a unity. Whereupon, 
Arius one of the presbyters which were placed in that degree 
under Alexander, opposed eagerly himself against those 
things which were uttered by the bishop. So that thus long 
bishops continued even in the church of Alexandria. Nor 
did their regiment here cease, but these also had others their 
successors till St. Jerome's own time, who living long after 
Heraclas and Dionysius had ended their days, did not yet 
live himself to see the presbyters of Alexandria otherwise 
than subject unto a bishop. So that we cannot, with any 
truth, so interpret his words as to mean, that in the church 
of Alexandria there had been bishops endued with superior- 
ity over presbyters from St. Mark's time only till the time 
of Heraclas and of Dionysius. Wherefore, that St. Jerome 
may receive a more probable interpretation than this, we an- 
swer, that generally, of regiment by bishops, and what term 
of continuance it had in the church of Alexandria, it was no 
part of his mind to speak, but to note one only circumstance 
belonging to the manner of their election, which circum- 
stance is, that in Alexandria they used to choose their bi- 
shops altogether out of the college of their own presbyters, 
and neither from abroad nor out of any other inferior order 
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of the clergy ; whereas oftentimes elsewhere the use was to 
choose as well from abroad as at home/ as well inferior unto 
presbyters, as presbyters when they saw occasion. This cus- 
tom, saith he, the church of Alexandria did always keep, till 
in Heraclas and Dionysius they began to do otherwise. These 
two were the very first not chose out of their college of pres- 
byters. 

The drift and purpose of St. Jerome's speech doth plainly 
shew what his meaning was ; for whereas some did over ex- 
tol the office of the deacon in the church of Rome ; where 
deacons being grown great, through wealth, challenged place 
above presbyters : St. Jerome, to abate this insolency, writ- 
ing to Evagrius, diminisheth by all means the deacon's esti- 
mation, and lifteth up presbyters as far as possible the truth 
might bear. ** An attendant (saith he) upon tables and win- 
dows proudly to exalt himself above them at whose prayers 
is made the body and blood of Christ ; above them, between 
whom and bishops there was at the first for a time no difier- 
ence neither in authority nor in title. And whereas after 
schisms and contentions made it necessary, that some one 
should be placed over them, by which occasion the title of 
bishop became proper unto that one, yet was that one chosen 
out of the presbyters, as being the chiefest, the highest, the 
worthiest degree of the clergy, and not out of deacons : in 
which consideration also it seemeth that in Alexandria, even 
from St. Mark to Heraclas and Dionysius, bishops there, the 
presbyters evermore have chosen one of themselves, and not 
a deacon at any time, to be their bishop. Nor let any man 
think that Christ hath one church in Rome, and another in 
the rest of the world ; that in Rome he alloweth deacons to 
be honoured above presbyters, and otherwise will have them 
to be in the next degree to the bishop. If it be deemed that 
abroad where bishops are poorer, the presbyters under them 
may be the next unto them in honour ; but at Rome where 
the bishop hath ample revenues, the deacons, whose estate is 
nearest for wealth, may be also for estimation the next unto 
him ; we must know that a bishop in the meanest city is no 
less a bishop than he who is seated in the greatest; the coun- 
tenance of a rich and the meanness of a poor estate, doth 

*■ Unto Igoatiat,, bishop of Antioch, Hero a deacon theia was made iocotnor. 
Chrysostom, being a presbyter of Aniioob, was ohoses to mcoaad Neotiriai fai tlia 
bishoprick of Constantinople. 
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make no odds between bishops ; and therefore^ if a presbyter 
at Eugubium be the next in degree to a bishop^ surely, even 
at Rome it ought in reason to be so likewise, and not a dea- 
con for wealth's sake only to be above, who by order should 
be, and elsewhere is, underneath a presbyter. But ye will 
say, that according to the custom of Rome, a deacon present- 
eth unto the bishop him which standeth to be ordained 
presbyter, and upon the deacon's testimony given concern- 
ing his fitness, he receiveth at the bishop's hands ordination; 
80 that in Rome the deacons have this special pre-eminence, 
the presbyter ought there to give place unto him. Where- 
fore is the custom of one city brought against the practice 
of the whole world P The paucity of deacons in the church 
of Rome hath gotten the credit ; as unto presbyters their 
multitude hath been cause of contempt : howbeit, even in the 
church of Rome, presbyters sit and deacons stand : an argur 
ment as strong against the superiority of deacons, as the fore- 
alleged reason doth seem for it. Besides, whosoever is pro- 
moted must needs be raised from a lower degree to a higher; 
wherefore either let him which is presbyter be made a deacon, 
that so the deacon may appear to be the greater ; or if of dea- 
cons presbyters be made, let them know themselves to be in 
regard of deacons, though below in gain, yet above in office. 
And to the end we may understand that those apostolic or- 

' ders are taken out of the Old Testament, what Aaron and his 
sons and the Levites were in the temple, the same in the 
church may bishops, and presbyters, and deacons, challenge 
unto themselves." This is the very drift and substance ; this 
the true construction and sense, of St. Jerome's whole dis- 
course in that' epistle: which I have therefore endeavoured 
the more at large to explain, because one thing is less effect- 
ual, or more usual to be alleged against the ancient author- 
ity of bishops ; concerning whose government St. Jerome's 
own words otherwhere are sufficient to shew his opinion; that 
this order was not only in Alexandria so ancient, but even as 
ancient in other churches. We have before alleged his tes- 
timony touching James the bishop of Jerusalem. As for bi- 
shops in other churches, on the first of the epistle to Titus 
thus he speaketh, *' Till through instinct of the devil there 
grew in the church factions, and among the people it began 
to be professed, I am of Paul, I of ApoUos, and I of Cephas, 

churches were governed by the common ^v\c^ of presbyters ; 
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but when every one began to reckon those whom himself had 
baptized, his own and not Christ's, it was decreed in the whole 
world, that one chosen out of the presbyters, should be 
placed above the rest, to whom all care of the church should 
belong, and so the seeds of schism be removed/' If it be so, 
that by St. Jerome's own confession this order was not then 
begun when people in the apostles' absence began to be di- 
vided into factions by their teachers, and to rehearse, '' I am 
of Paul ;" but that even at the very first appointment thereof 
was agreed upon and received throughout the world : how 
sball a man be persuaded that the same Jerome thought it 
so ancient no where saving in Alexandria, one only church 
of the whole world ? A sentence there is indeed of St Je- 
rome's, which, being not thoroughly considered and weigh- 
ed, may cause his meaning so to be taken, as if he judged 
episcopal regiment to have been the church's invention longer 
after, and not the apostles' own institution ; as namely, when 
he admonisheth bishops in this manner; ''as therefore pres- 
byters do know that tiie custom of the church makes them 
subject to the bishop which is set over them ; so let bishops 
know,* that custom rather than the truth of any ordinance of 
the Lord maketh them greater than the rest, and that with 
common advice they ought to govern the church." To clear 
the sense of these words therefore, as we have done already 
the former : laws which the church from the beginning uni- 
versally hath observed, were some delivered by Christ him- 
self, with a charge to keep them to the world's end, as the 
law of baptizing and administering the holy eucharist; 
some brought in afterward by the apostles, yet not without 
the special direction of the Holy Ghost, as occasions did 
arise ; of this sort are those apostolical orders and laws, 
whereby deacons, widows, virgins, were first appointed in the 
church. 

This answer to St. Jerome seemeth dangerous ; I have qua- 
lified it as I may by addition of some words of restraint : yet 
I satisfy not myself, in my judgment it would be altered. 
*' Now whereas Jerome doth term the government of bishops 

* Bishops he meaneth by restraint ; for the episcopal power waa always ia the 
chnroh iostitated by Christ himself, the apostles being in goTommeat bishops at 
Urge, as no aian will deny, haviog received firom Christ himself that episcopal au- 
thority. For which caase Cyprian hath said of them, '* Meminisae diaeoni debent 
qoADiam apostolos, id est/ episcopos et prepositos Dominas elegit : Diaooaoa aa- 
ten, post ascensjom Domini in coeloSi apostoU dbi oonstitaaront, epilcopuAs ni et 
ecdesiiB ministros." lib. iii. ep. 9. 
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by restraint, aa apostolical tradition, acknowledging thereby 
the same to have been of the apostles' own institution, it may 
be demanded, how these two will stand together ; namely, 
that the apostles by Divine instinct, should be as Jerome 
confesseth, the authors of that regiment ; and yet the custom 
of the church be accounted (for so by Jerome it may seem to 
be in this place accounted) the chiefest prop that upholdeth 
the same ? To this we answer, that forasmuch as the whole 
body of the church hath power to alter^ with general consent, 
and upon necessary occasions, even the positive law of the 
apostles, if there be no command to the contrary ; and it 
manifestly appears to her, that change of times have clearly 
taken away the very reason of God's first institution, as by 
sundry examples may be most clearly proved; what laws 
the universal church might change, and doth not ; if they 
have long continued withQut any alteration ; it seemeth that 
St. Jerome ascribeth continuance of such positive laws, though 
instituted by God himself, to the judgment of the church. 
For they which might abrogate a law and do not, are pro- 
perly said to uphold, to establish it, and to give it being. 
The regiment therefore whereof Jerome speaketh being posi- 
tive, and consequently not absolutely necessary, but of a 
changeable nature, because there is no Divine voice which 
in express words forbiddeth it to be changed; he might imar 
gine both that it came by the apostles by very Divine ap- 
pointment at the first, and notwithstanding be, after a sort, 
said to stand in force, rather by the custom of the church, 
choosing to continue in it, than by the necessary constraint 
of any commandment from the word, requiring perpetual 
continuance thereof.'^ So that St. Jerome's admonition is rea- 
sonable, sensible, and plain, being contrived to this effect ; 
the ruling superiority of one bishop over many presbyters in 
each church, is an order descended from Christ to the apo- 
stles, who were themselves bishops at large ; and from the 
apostles to those whom they in their steads appointed bishops 
over particular countries and cities ; and even from those an- 
cient times universally established, thus many years it hath 
continued, throughout the world; for which cause presbyters 
must not grudge to continue subject unto their bishops, war 
less they will proudly oppose themselves against that which 
God himself ordained by his apostles, and the whole churdi 
of Christ approveth and judgeth most convenient. On thd 
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other side bishops, albeit they may avouch, with conformity 
of truth, that their authority had thus descended even from 
the very apostles themselves, yet the absolute and everlasting: 
continuance of it they cannot say that any commandment of 
the Lord doth enjoin ; ''and therefore must acknowledge that 
the church hath power by universal consent upon urgent 
cause to take it away, if thereunto she be constrained through 
the proud, tyrannical, and unreformable dealings of her bi- 
shops, whose regiment she hath thus long delighted in, be- 
cause she hath found it good and requisite to be so governed. 
Wherefore, lest bishops forget themselves, as if none on earth 
had authority to touch their states, let them continually bear 
in mind, that it is rather the force of custom, whereby the 
church having so long found it good to continue under the 
regiment of her virtuous bishops, doth still uphold, maintain, 
and honour them in that respect ; than that any such true 
and heavenly law can be shewed, by the evidence whereof it 
may of a truth appear that the Lord himself hath appointed 
presbyters for ever to be under the regiment of bishops, in 
what sort soever they behave themselves." Let this consider- 
ation be a bridle unto them, let it teach them not to disdain 
the advice of their presbyters, but to use their authority with 
so much the greater humility and moderation, as a sword 
which the church hath power to take from them. In all this 
there is no let why St. Jerome might not think the authors 
of episcopal regiment to have been the very blessed apostles 
themselves, directed therein by the special motion of the 
Holy Ghost, which the ancients all before, and besides him 
and himself also elsewhere being known to hold, we are not 
without better evidence than this, to think him in judgment 
divided both from himself and from them. Another argument 
that the regiment of churches by one bishop over many pres- 
byters, hatih been always held apostolical, may be this. We 
find that throughout all those cities where the apostles did 
plant Christianity, the history of times hath noted succession 
of pastors in 'the seat of one, not of many (there being in 
every such church evermore many pastors), and the first one 
in every rank of succession, we find to have been, if not some 
apostle ; yet some apostle's disciple. By E^iphanius the bi* Ub.u. 
shops of Jerusalem are reckoned down from James, to ^I^Iil&^HarM. 
rion, then bishop. Of them which boasted that they held the 66. 
same things which they received of such as lived with the 
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De Pre* apostles themselves^ TertuUian speaketh after this sort ; Let 
^^ them therefore shew the beginnings of their churches^ let 
iueret. them recite their bishops one by one, each in such sort suc- 
ceeding other, that the first bishop of them have had for his 
author and predecessor some apostle, or at least some apo- 
stolipal person who persevered with the apostles. For so 
apostolical churches are wont to bring forth the evidence of 
their estates. So doth the church of Smyrna, having Poly- 
carp, whom John did consecrate. Catalogues of bishops in 
a number of other churches (bishops and succeeding one an- 
other), from the very apostles' times, are by Eusebius and So- 
crates collected ; whereby it appeareth so clear, as nothing 
in the world more, that under Ihem, and by their appointp 
ment, this order began, which maketh many presbyters sub- 
^ ject unto the regiment of some one bishop. For as in Rome 
while the civil ordering of the commonwealth was jointly and 
equally in the hands of two consuls, historical records con- 
cerning them did evermore mention them both, and note 
which two, as colleagues, succeeded from time to time. So 
there is no doubt but ecclesiastical antiquity had done the 
very like, had not one pastor's place and calling been always 
so eminent above the rest in the same church. And what 
need we to seek far for proofs that the apostles, who began 
this order of regiment by bishops, did it not but by Divine 
instinct, when without such direction things of far less weight 
and moment they attended not i Paul and Barnabas did not 
open their mouths to the gentiles, till the Spirit had said^ 
Aoto " Separate me Paul and Barnabas for the work whereunto I 
^^' have sent them/' The eunuch by Philip was neither bap- 
Acts tized nor instructed, before the angel of God was sent to give 
T^ him notice that so it pleased the Most High. In Asia, Paul 
xvi. and the rest were silent, because the Spirit forbade them to 
speak. When they intended to have seen Bithynia they 
stayed their journey, the Spirit not giving them leave to go. 
1 Tim. Before Timothy was employed in those episcopal afiairs of 
'* ^^ the church, about which the apostle St. Paul used him» the 
Holy Ghost gave special charge for his ordination and pro^ 
phetical intelligence more than once, what success the same ' 
would have. And shall we think that James was made bishop 
of Jerusalem, Evodius bishop of the church of Antioch, the 
angels in the churches of Asia bishops, that bishops every 
where were appointed to take away factions, contentions, and 
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schisms, without some like Divine instigation and direction 
of the Holy Ghost ? Wherefore let us not fear to be herein 
bold and peremptory, that if any thing in the church's go- 
vernment, surely the first institution of bishops was from 
heaven, was even of God j the Holy Ghost was the author 
of it. 

YI. A bishop, saith St. Augustine, is a presbyter's supe- wuat ma 
rior : but the question is now, wherein that superiority did "*'' "^ 

*• . , X */ power 

consist. The bishop's pre-eminence we say therefore was bishops 
twofold. First, he excelled in latitude of power of order ; l^g^^*** 
secondly, in that kind of power which belongeth unto juris- ginning 
diction. Priests in the law had authority and power to do ^J® ^^ 
greater things than Levites; the high-priest greater than in- i9. ad 
ferior priests might do, therefore Levites were beneath priests, "' h^"o< 
and priests inferior to the high-priest, by reason of the very 53. 
degree of dignity and of worthiness in the nature of those 
functions which they did execute ; and not only, for that the 
one had power to command and control the other. In like 
sort, presbyters having a weightier and worthier charge than 
deacons had, the deacon was in this sort the presbyter's infe- 
rior ; and where we say that a bishop was likewise ever ac- 
counted a presbyter's superior, even according unto his very 
power of order, we must of necessity declare what principal 
duties belonging unto that kind of power, a bishop might 
perform, and not a presbyter. The custom of the primitive 
church in consecrating holy virgins and widows unto the ser- 
vice of Grod and his church, is a thing not obscure, but easy 
to be known, " both by that which St. Paul himself concern- i Cor. 
ing them hath, and by the latter consonant evidence of other \^r^^\ 
men's writings." Now a part of the pre-eminence which bi- Tertui. 
shops had in their power of order was, that by them only such • ^"^ 
were consecrated. Again, the power of ordaining both dea- 
cons and presbyters, the power to give the power of order 
unto others, this also hath been always peculiar unto bishops. 
It hath not been heard of, that inferior presbyters were ever 
authorized to ordain. And concerning ordination, so great 
force and dignity it hath, that whereas presbyters, by such 
power as they have received for administration of the sacra- 
ments, are able only to beget children unto God, bishops, 
having power to ordain, do by virtue thereof create fathers 
to the people of God, as Epiphanius fitly disputeth. There Epipb. ; 
are which hold, that between a bishop and a presbyter, touch- jf^^ V; 

VOL. III. 1 
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ing power of order, there ip no difference. The reason of 
which conceit is, for that they see presbyters, no less than 
bishops, authorized to offer up the prayers of the church, to 
preach the gospel, to baptize, to administer the holy euchar 
rist ; but they considered not withal, as they should, that the 
presbyter's authority to do these things is derived from the bi- 
shop which doth ordain him thereunto : so that even in those 
things which are common unto both, yet the power of the 
one is as it were a certain light borrowed from the other'f 
^®** lamp. The apostles being bishopi^ at large, ordained every 
Tit! where presbyters. Titus and Timothy having received epia- 
1 tud ^^P^ power, as apostolic ambassador^ or legates, the one in 
▼. 22. Greece, the other in Bphesus, they both did, by virtue thereof 
likewise ordain, throughout all churches, deacons, and presr 
by ters within the circuits allotted imto them. As for bishops 
by restraint, their power this way incommunicable unto pres- 
byters, which of the ancients do not acknowledge ? I make 
not confirmation any part of that power, which hath always 
belonged only unto bishops;^ because in some places the 
custom was, that presbyters might also confirm in the absence 
of a bishop ; albeit, for the most part, none biit only bishops 
were thereof the allowed ministers. 

Here it will perhaps be objected, that the power of ordi- 
nation itself was not every where peculiar and proper unto 
bishops, as may be seen by a council of Carthage, which 
sheweth their church's order to have been, that presbyteiy 
should, together with the bish(^, lay hands upon the or- 
dained. But the answer hereunto is easy ; for doth it here- 
upon follow, that the power of ordination was not principally 
and originally in the bishop i Our Sayiour hath said unto 
his apostles, '* With me ye shall sit, and judge the twelve 
tribes of Israel ;" yet we know that to him alone it belong- 
eth to judge the World, and that to him all judgment is given* 
With us, even at this day, presbyters are licensed to do aa 
much as that council speakeUi of, if any be present : yet will 
not any man thereby conclude, that in this church others 
than bishops are allowed to ordain. The association of pses- 
byters is no sufficient proof that the power of ordination is 
in them ; but rather that it never was in them we may herei^ 
understand : for that no man is able to shew either deacon or 

' Apad ^gjptam presbjteri confirmant, si pnescos non sit epiiscopos. Com. q. 
rif/^o Amb, die. in 4. fip. id ^lies. 
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presbyter ordained by presbyters only^ and his ordination ac- 
counted lawful in any ancient part of the church ; every where 
examples being found both of deacons and presbyters or- 
dained by bishops alone oftentimes^ neither even in that re- 
spect thought sufficient. Touching that other chiefly^ which 
is of jurisdiction ; amongst the Jews he which was highest 
through the worthiest of peculiar duties incident unto his 
function in the legal service of God, did bear always in ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction the chiefest sway. As long as the 
glory of the temple of Ood did last, there were in it sundry 
orders of men consecrated unto the service thereof, one sort 
of them inferior unto another in dignity and degree; the 
Nathiners subordinate unto the Levites, the Levites unto the 
priests, the rest of the priests to those twenty-four which 
were chief priests, and tihey all to the high-priest. If any 
man surmise that the difference between them was only by 
distinction in the former kind of power, and not in this latter 
of jurisdiction, are not the words of the law manifest which 
made Eleazar, the son of Aaron the priest, chief captain of J(°™^- 
the Levites, and overseer of them unto whom the charge of 
the sanctuary was committed i Again, at the commandment iv. 27. 
of Aaron and his sons, are not the Gersonites themselves re- 
quired to do all their service in the whole charge belonging 
unto the Gersonites, being inferior priests, as Aaron and his 
sons were high-priests ? Did not Jehoshaphat appoint Ama- 3 Chron. 
zias the priest to be chief over them who were judges for the *"* ^** 
cause of the Lord in Jerusalem i " Priests (saith Josephus) J<»>n>*>» 
worship Gk>d continually, and the eldest of the stock are go- p^eii. 
vemors over the rest. He doth sacrifice unto God before 
others^ he hath care of the laws, judgeth controversies, cor- 
recteth oflTenders, and whosoever obeyeth him not, is convict 
of impiety against God.'' But unto this they answer^ that 
the reason thereof was because the high-priest did prefigure 
Christ, and represent to the people that chiefly of our Sa- 
viour whidi was to come, there is no cause why such pre- 
eminence should be given unto any one. Which fancy pleas- 
eth so well the humour of all sorts of rebellious spirits, that 
they all seek to shroud themselves under it. Tell the ana- 
baptist, which holdeth the use of the sword unlawful for a 
Cluristian man, that God himself did allow his people to make 
wars ; they have their answer round and ready, "Those an- 
I cient wars were figures of the spiritual wars of Christ." Tell 

i2 • 
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unto Aaron the high-priest; if they compare the one with 
the apostles^ ^the other they compare (although in a lower 
proportion) sometime to Christ/ and sometime to God him- 
self> evermore shewing that they placed the bishop in an emi- 
nent degree of ruling authority and power above other pres- 
«»*^Bp- byters. Ignatius, comparing bishops with deacons, and with 
such ministers of the word and sacraments as were but pres- 
byters, and had no authority over presbyters ; " What is (saith 
he) the bishop, but one which hath all principality and pow^ 
over all, so far forth as man may have it, being to his power 
Im^uAj. ^ follower even of God's pwn Christ ?" Mr. Calvin himself, 
i. though an enemy unto regiment by bishops, doth notwitkh 

standing confess, that in old time the ministers which ha4 
charge to teach, chose of their company one in every city, 
to whom they appropria4:ed the title of bishop, lest equality 
should breed dissension. He addeth farther, that look wh^t 
duty the Roman consuls did execute in proposing matters 
unto the senate, and asking their opinions, in directing theii 
byadvice, admonition, exhortation, in guiding sections by their 
authority, and in seeing that performed which was with com- 
mon consent agreed on, the like charge had the bishop in the 
assembly of other ministers. Thus much Calvin being forced 
by the evidence of truth to grant, doth yet deny the bishops to 
have been so in authority at the first as to bear rule over 
other ministers : wherein what rule he doth mean, I know 
not. But if the bishops were so far in dignity above othei 
ministers, as the consuls of Rome £Dr their year above other 
senators, it is as much as we require. And, undoubtedly, ii 
as the consuls of Rome, so the bishops in the church o£ 
Christ, had such authority, as both to direct other ministers^ 
and to see that every of them should observe that which 
their common consent had agreed on, how this could be done 
by the bishop not bearing rule over them, for mine own papt 
I must acknowledge that my poor conceit is not able to com- 
prehend. One objection there is of some force to make 
against that which we have hitherto endeavoured to prove>.. 
Hiefon. if they mistake it not who aflege it. St Jerome^ comparing 
ETBgr. other presbyters with him unto whom the name of hishofr 
85. was then appropriate, asketh, ** What a bishop, by virtue of 

his place and calling, may do more than a presbyter, except 

* Ita eat ot in episcopia hommem, in ptesbyteris apostolot recognoscis. Aactor 
opato, tfe otdMb* Bool, inter opera Iffieron. 
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it be only to ordain ?'* In like sort, Chmostom having moved Chrjt.x. 
a question, wherefore St. Paul would give Timothy precept ^ ^*°' ^ 
concerning the quality of bishops, and descend from them 
to deacons^ omitting the order of presbyters between, he 
maketh thereunto this answer; ''What things he spake con- 
cerning bishops, the same are also meet for presbyters, whom 
"bishops seem not to excel in any thing but only in the power 
of ordination/' Wherefore, seeing this doth import no ruling 
superiority, it follows that bishops were as then no rulers 
over that part of the clergy of God. Whereunto we answer, 
'iliat both St. Jerome and St. Chrysostom had in those their 
speeches an eye no farther than only to that function for 
-which presbyters and bishops were consecrated unto God. 
^ow we know that their consecration had reference to no- 
thing but only that which they did by force and virtue of the 
power of order, wherein sith bishops received their charge, 
only by that one degree, to speak of, more ample than pres- 
l)yters did theirs, it might be well enough said that presby- 
ters were that way authorized to do, in a manner, even as 
much as bishops could do, if we consider what each of them 
did by virtue of solemn consecration ; for as concerning 
power of regiment and jurisdiction, it was a thing withal 
added unto bishops for the necessary use of such certain per- 
sons and people as should be thereunto subject in those 
particular churches whereof they were bishops, and belong- 
ing to them only, as bishops of such or such a church ; 
whereas the other kind of power had relation indefinitely 
unto any of the whole society of Christian men, on whom 
they should chance to exercise the same, and belonging 
to them absolutely, as they were bishops, wheresoever 
they lived. St. Jerome's conclusion thereof is, " that seeing 
in the one kind of power there is no greater difference be- 
tween a presbyter and a bishop, bishops should not because 
of their pre-eminence in the other, too much lift up them- 
selves above the presbyters under them." St. Chrysostom's 
collection, ^^ that where the apostle doth set down the qualities, 
whereof regard should be bad in the consecration of bishops, 
there was no need to make a several discourse how presby- 
ters ought to be qualified when they are ordained ; because 
there being so little difference in the functions, whereunto 
the one and the other receive ordination, the same precepts 
might well serve for both ; at leastwise by the virtues required 
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in the greater, what should need in the less might be easily 
understood. As for the difference of jurisdiction, the truth 
is, the apostles yet living, and themselves, where they were 
resident, exercising the jurisdiction in their own persons, it 
was not every where established in bishops." When the apo- 
stles prescribed those laws, and when Chrysostomthus spake 
concerning them, it was not by him at all respected, but his 
eye was the same way with Jeropie's ; his cogitation was 
wholly fixed on that power which by consecration is given to 
bishops more than to presbyters, and not on that which they 
have over presbyters by force of their particular accessary 
jurisdiction. Wherein if any man suppose that Jerome and 
Chrysostom knew no difference at all between a presbyter 
and a bishop, let him weigh but one or two of their sentences. 
The pride of insolent bishops hath not a sharper enemy than 
Jerome, for which cause he taketh often occasions most se- 
verely to inveigh against them, sometimes for* shewing dis- 
dain and contempt of the clergy under them ; sometimes for 
not ^ suffering themselves to be told of their faults, and admo- 
nished of their duty by inferiors ; sometimes for not admit- 
ting*' their presbyters to teach, if so be themselves were in 
presence ; sometimes for not vouchsafing to use any confer- 
ence with them, or to take any counsel of them. Howbeit^ 
never doth he, in such wise, bend himself against their dis- 
orders as to deny their rule and authority over presbyters. 
Ep. 54. Of Vigilantius, being a presbyter, he thus writeth : " Miror 
adRipar. ganctum episcopum, in cujus parochia presbyter esse dicitur, 
acquiescere furori ejus, et non virga apostolica virgaque fer- 
rea confringere vas inutile : — I marvel that the holy bishop 
under whom Vigilantius is said to be a presbyter, doth yield 
to his fury, and not break that unprofitable vessel with his 
apostolic and iron rod." With this agreeth most fitly the 
Hier. ad grave advice he gave to Nepotian: "Be thou subject uiuto 
Nepot. ^y bishop, and receive him as the father of thy soul. This . 
also I say, that bishops should know themselves to be priests, 

^ Velat in aliqaa sablimi specola constitati vix dignantnr videre mortales etaUoqu| 
conserTOs saos. In 4. c. Epist. ad Gal. 

^ Nemo peccantibus episcopis aadet cuntradicere ; nemo andet aocnitare majorem 
propterea quasi sancti et beati et in prieoeptis Domini ambalantes angent pecoatft 
pecoatis. Diflicilis est accusatio in episcopnm. Si enim pecoaverit, non creditor y 
et si convictos faerit, non (innitnr. In cap. 8. Eoclesiast. 

*^ Pessims consoetndinis est, in quibasdam ecclesiis taoere presbjteros et pra-^ 
sentibus episcopis non loqui ; quasi ant invideant ant non dignentnr aadire. Ep. f «'~ 
ad Nepotian. 
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and not lordsv that they ought to honour the clergy asbe- 
cometh the clergy to be honoured, to the end their clergy may 
yield them the honour which as bishops they ought to have.* 
That of the orator Domitius is famous : " Wherefore should I 
esteem of thee as of a prince, when thou makest not of me that 
reckoning which should in reason be made of a senator ? Let 
us know the bishop and his presbyters to be the same which 
Aaron sometimes and his sond were.'' Finally, writing against 
the heretics which were named Luciferians, "The very safety 
of the church (saith he) dependeth on the dignity of the chief 
priest, to whom, unless men grant an exceeding and an emi- 
nent power, there will grow in churches even as many 
schisms as there are persons which have authority.*' 

Touching Chrysostom, to shew that by him there was also 
acknowledged a ruling superiority of bishops over presbyters, 
both then usual, and in no respect unlawful : what need we 
allege his words and sentences, when the history of his own 
episcopal actions in that very kind is till this day extant for 
all men to read that will ? For St. Chrysostom, of a presbyter In vi 
in Antioch, grew to be afterward bishop of Constantinople ; callil 
and, in process of time, when the emperor's heavy displeasure s«n- 
had, through the practice of a powerful faction against him, 
effected his banishment. Innocent the bishop of Rome un- 
derstanding thereof^ wrote his letters unto the clergy of that 
church, *' That no successor ought to be chosen in Chryso- 
stom's room: nee yus clerum alii parere pqntifici, nor his 
clergy obey any other bishop than him." A fond kind of 
speech, if so be there had been, as then, in bishops no ruling PaUw 
superiority over presbyters. When two of Chrysostom's pres- '** 
byters had joined themselves to the faction of his mortal enemy 
Theophilus, patriarch in the church of Alexandria, the same 
Theophilus, and other bishops which were of his conventicle, 
having sent those two amongst others to eite Chrysostom 
their lawful bishop, and to bring him into public judgment/he 
taketh against this one thing special exception, as being con^ 
trary to all order, that those presbyters should come aa messeiv- 
gers, and call him to judgment, who were a part of that clergy 
whereof himself was ruler and judge. So that bishops to have 
had in those times a ruling superiority over presbyters, nei«- 

* Na bishop may be a lord in reference unto the preflbyten whioh are u^er him, 
if we take that name in the worse part, as Jerome here does. For a biahop ia to rak 
bis prcabjtern, not as lords do their slaves, bat as Others do their efaUdra. 
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tber could Jerome nor Chrysostom be ignorant ; and therefore 
hereupon it were snperflnons that we shoold any longer stand. 
After wfat yji^ Touching Ae next point, how bishops, togedier with 
•Imp*, to- presbyters have used to govern the diurches which were 
^1^^^^ under them, it is by Zonaias somewhat plainly and at large 
bive ued declared, that the bishop had his seat on hi^ in the church, 
tfhJdla^es ^^^® *^® residue whidi were present ; tfutt a number of 
wUdb were piesbyters did always there assist him; and that in the over- 
sight of the people those presby t ors were after a sort the bi- 
shop's coadjutors/ The bishops and presbyters, who toge- 
ther with lam governed the chmnch, are for the most part 
by Ignatius jointly m^itioiied. In the epistle to them of 
TralUs, he saith of presbyters, that tiiey are trvuPovXm koL 
cnrvfSpcvral tov hrunaSrwf, * counsdiors ffitid assistants of the 
bishop \* and condudeth in the end, ** He that should disobey 
these, were a plain atheist, and an irreligious person, and 
one that did set Christ himself and his own ordinances at 
nought." Which orders making presbyters or priests the 
bishop's assistants, doth not import that they were of equal 
authority with him, but rather so adjoined, that they also 
Were subject, as hath been proved. In the writings of St. 
Cyprian** nothing is more usual, than to make mention of the 
collie of presbyters subject unto the bishop ; although in 
handling the common affidrs of the churdi they assisted him. 
But of all other places which open the andent order of epis- 
copal presbyters, the most dear is that epistle of Cyprian un- 
to Cornelius, concerning certain Novatian heretics, received 
s^ain upon their conversion into the unity of the church. 
''After that Urbanus and Sidonius, confessors, had come and 
signified unto our .presbyters, that Maximus, a confessor and 
presbyter, did together with them desire to return into tiie 
-chiavefa, it seemed meet to* hear from their own mouths and 
confessions, that which by^ message they had delivered. 
When; they were come, and had been called to accounts 
by the presbyters^ touching those things they had commit^ 
ted, their answer was^ that they had been deceived ; and didF 
request, that such things as there they were charged witfc 
might be forgotten. It being brought unto me what was dbnej^ 
I took order that the presbytery might be assembled. There 

^ "ormf ovfAvafM io&irrtf rS imanAw, 25od. in can. AposL 
k Cum episcopo presbyten sacerdotali honere conjoooti. Ep. 28. Ego et con* 
preibjrteri noitri qm nobis idddebant. Ep. 2T, 
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wer^ al«io prt^eiit five bishops, that, upon settled advice, it 
might be with consent of all determined what should be 
done about their persons." Thus far St. Cyprian. Wherein 
it may be peradventure, demanded, whether he and other 
bishops did;thus proceed with advice of their presbyters in 
all such public affairs of the church, as being thereunto bound 
by ecclesiastical canons, or else that they voluntarily so did, 
because they judged it in discretion as then mest convenient. 
Surely the words of Cyprian are plain, that of his own accord C/pr. 
he chose this way of proceeding. "Unto that (saith he) which ^^' ^^' 
Donatus, and Fortunatus, and Novatus, and Oordius, our 
com-presbyters, have written, I could by myself alone make 
no reason, forasmuch as at the ve^y first entrance into my 
bishoprick I resolutely determined not to do any thing of mine 
own private judgment, without your counsel,.and the people's 
eonsent.'' The reason whereof he rendereth in the same epis- 
tle, saying, '' When by the grace of God myself shall come 
onto you (for St. Cyprian was now in exile), of things which 
either have been or must be done we will consider, sicut 
hcnor mutwa posdt, as the law of courtesy which one doth 
owe to another of us requireth." And to this very mark doth 
St. Jerome evermore aim, in telling bishops, that presbyters 
were at the first their equals ; that, in some churches, for a 
long time no bishop was made, but only such as the presby- 
ters did choose out amongst themselves, and therefore no 
cause why the bishop should disdain to consult with them, 
and in weighty affairs of the church to use. their advice ; 
sometime to countenance their own actions ; or to repress 
the boldness of proud and insolent spirits, that which bishops 
had m thems^es sufficient authority and power to have 
done> notwithstanding they would not do alone, but craved 
therein! tl^ aid and assistance of other bishops, as in the case 
of those Novatian heretics, before afleged, Gyprian himself 
did. And in Cyprian we find of others the Uke practice. cn»r. 
Bogatian, a bishop, having been osed contumeliously by a ^- ^' 
deacon of his ows churdr,. wrote thereof kia compliant unto 
Gypmn and other bishops. In: wUch case their answer was, 
^'lliat although in his owacause he did ofhumiUty rathershew 
his grievance, than himself take revenge, which by the rigour of 
his apostolical office, and the authority of his chair, he might 
have presently done, without any farther delay :" yet if the 
party should do again, as before thdr judgoo^i^^^'^^t^t ^^ \nscl- 
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with their presbyters ware not licensed to meddle. To note 
a difference of that one church where the bishop hadi las 
seat» and the rest which depend upon it, that one bath 
usually been termed cathedral, according to the same sense 
wherein Ignatius, speaking of the church of Antioch, termeth 
Cijpr* it his throne; and Cyprian making mention of £yaristiis» 
^* ' who had been bishop, and was now deposed, termeth faitt 
cathedra extorr&n, one that was thrust besides his chair. The 
church where the bishop is set with his college of presbyters 
about him we call a see; the local compass of his authority 
we term a diocess. Unto a bishop within the compass of his 
own both see and diocess, it halli by right of his place evei^ 
more appertained to ordain presbyters,* to make deacons^ 
and wiUi judgment to dispose of all things of weight. The 
apostle St. Kaul had episcopal authority, but so at large, that 
we cannot assign unto him any one certain diocess. His ^ 
positive orders and constitutions, churches every where did 
s Cor. obey. Yea, '' a charge and a care (saith he) I have even of 
**• ^* all the churches." The walks of Titus and Timothy were li- 
mited within the bounds of a narrow precinct. As for other 
bishops, that which Chrysostom hath concerning them, if 
they be evil« could not possibly agree unto them, unless their 
authority had reached farther than to some one only congre- 
Chrys. gatiou. ** The danger being so great, as it is, to him that 
^ *' *^ scandaliaeth one soul, what shall he (saith Chrysostom^ 
spewing of a bishop), ^diat shall he deserve, by whom so 
many souls, yea, even whole cities and people, men, women, 
and children, citizens, peasants, inhabitants, both of his own 
city, and of other towns subject unto it, are offended ?" A 
thing so unusual it was for a bishop not to have ample 
jurisdiction, that Theopbilus, patriarch of Alexandria, for 
making one a bishop of a small town, is noted a proud de* 
spiser of the commendable orders of the church with this cen- 
sure, ** Such novelties Theophilus presumed every where tobe- 
Paiiad. gin, taking upon him^ as it had been another Moses/' Where- 
chiys. ^y ^^ discovered also their error, who think, that such as in 
ecclesiastical writings they find termed chorepiscopos, were 
the same in the country which the bishop was in the city : 
whereas the old chorqnseopi are they that were appointed 

* Con. Antioob. cap. 9. 'AkX^tov; U ivMititrout vvi^ itoiMno-if (jA hviQalniv oull X'V^ 
vwCft S ruru oKKaiQ ohuvofMut inKJiHo-uurruiMC Cone. Const, cap. 2. Tduro ykf vf^rtfpf 
if^nvc hmyfjuibt iyknr% ^Mt^Mgwc. Socr. lib. ▼. cap. 8. 

* A# 1 Jbare ordained io the chnrclies of Qtbi\iA, ^e wae do ^e aUu. 1 Cor. xti. 
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of the bishops to have, as his vicegerents, some oversight of 
those churches abroad, which were subject unto his see : in 
which churches they had also po¥^er to make sub-deacons 
readers, and such-like petty church-officers. With which 
power so stinted, they not contenting themselves, but ad- 
venturing at the lengdi to ordain even deacons and presby- 
ters also, as the bishop himself did, their presumption 
herein was controlled and stayed by the ancient edict 
of councils. For example, that of Antioch, ** It hath seemed CodcH. 
good to the holy synod, that in such towns and countries as q. j^^ ' 
are called chorepi$copi do know their limits, and govern the 
churches under them, contenting themselves with the charge 
thereof, and with authority to make readers, sub-deacons, 
exorcists, and to be leaders or guiders of them ; but not to 
meddle with the ordination either of a presbyter or of a dea- 
con, without the bishop of that city, whereunto the chore- 
piscopos and his territory also is subject.'' The same synod 
appointed likewise that those chorepiscopi shall be made 
by none but the bishop of that city under which they are. 
Much might hereunto be added, if it were farther needful to 
prove, that the local compass of a bishop's authority and 
power was never so straitly listed, as some would have the 
world to imagine. But to go forward ; degrees of these are, 
and have been of old, even amongst bishops also themselves ; 
one sort of bishops being superiors unto presbyters only, an- 
other sort having pre-eminence also above bishops. It cometh 
here to be considered in what respect inequality of bishops 
was thought at the first a thing expedient for the church, and 
what odds there hath been between them, by how much the 
power of one hath been larger, higher, and greater, than that 
of another. Touching the causes for which it hath been 
esteemed meet that bishops themselves should not everyway 
be equals ; they are the same for which the wisdom both of 
God and man hath evermore approved it as most requisite, 
that where many governors must of necessity concur, for the 
ordering of the same affairs, of what nature soever they be, 
one should have some kind of sway or stroke more than all 
the residue. For where number is, there must be order, or 
else of force there will be confusion. Let there be divers 
agents, of whom each hath his private inducements widi re* 
solute purpose to follow them (as each may have) ; unless in 
this case some had pre-eminence above the rest, a chance 
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it w^re, if ever any thing should be either begun^ proceeded 
in, or brought unto any conclusion by them ; deliberations 
and councils would seldom go forward, their meetings would 
always be in danger to break up with jars and contradictions. 
In ail army, a number of captains, all of equal power, with- 
out some higher to oversway them ; what good would they 
do i In all nations where a number are to draw any one way, 
there must be some one principal mover. Let the practice 
of our very adversaries themselves herein be considered ; are 
the presbyters able to determine of church-afiairs, unless their 
pastors do strike the chiefest stroke, and have power above 
the rest? Can their pastoral synod do anything, unless they 
have some president amongst them? In synods, they are 
forced to give one pastor pre-eminence and superiority above 
the rest. But they answer. That he who being a pastor ac- 
cording to their discipline, is for the time some little deal 
mightier them his brethren, doth not continue so longer than ' 
only during the synod. Which answer serveth not to help 
them out of the briers : for by their practice they confirm 
our principle, touching the necessity of one man's pre-emi- 
nence, wheresoever a concurrency of many is required unto any 
one solemn action : this nature teacheth, and this they cai^' 
not choose but acknowledge. As for the change of his pei«- 
son to whom they give this pre-eminence, if they think il*' 
expedient to make for every synod a new superior, there it- ' 
no law of God which bindeth them so to do; neither any " 
that telleth them, that they might suffer one and the same 
man being made president, even to continue so during life, 
and to leave his pre-eminence unto his successors after him, 
as by the ancient order of the church archbishops, president 
amongst bishops, have used do. The ground therefore of 
their pre-eminence above bishops, is the necessity of oftea 
concurrency of many bishops about the public affairs of the 
church ; as consecrations of bishops, consultations of reme* 
dy of general disorders, audience judicial, when the ac- 
tions of any bishop should be called in question, or appeals 
are made from his sentence by such as think themselves 
wronged. These, and the like affairs, usually requiring that 
many bishops should orderly assemble, begin, and conclude 
somewhat ; it hath seemed, in the eyes of reverend antiquity, 
a thing most requisite, that the church should not only have 
bishops, but even amongst bishops some to be in author!^ 
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chiefest. Unto which pnrpose, the very gtate of the whole 
world, immediately before Christianity took place^ doth seem 
by the special providence of God to have been prepared. For 
we must know, that the countries where the gospel was first 
planted, were for the most part subject to the Roman empire. 
The Romans' use was commonly, when by war they had sub<- 
dued foreign nations, to make them provinces, that is, to 
place over them Roman governors, such as might order them 
according to the laws and customs of Rome. And to the end 
that all things might be the more easily and orderly done, a 
whole country being divided into sundry parts, there was in 
each part some one city, whereunto they about did resort for 
justice. Every such part was termed a diocess.* Howbeit, 
the name diocess is sometime so generally taken, that it con-* 
taineth not only more such parts of a province, but even 
jnore provinces also than one ; as the diocess of Asia contain*- 
ing eight ; the diocess of Africa seven. Touching diocesses 
according unto a stricter sense, whereby they are taken for 
a part of a province, the words of Livy do plainly shew what 
orders the Romans did observe in them. For at what time 
they had brought the Macedonians into subjection, the Ro- 
man governor, by order from the senate of Rome, gave charge 
tliat Macedonia should be divided into four regions or dio- 
cesses. ** Capita regionum ubi concilia fierent, primse sedis 
Amphipolim, secundsB Thessalonicen, tertise Pellam, quartas 
Pelagoniam fecit. Eo concilia suee cujusque regionis indici, 
.pecuniam conferri, ibi magistratus creari jussit." This be- 
ing before the days of the emperors, by their appointment 
Thessalonica was afterward the chiefest, and in it the high- 
est governor of Macedonia had his seat. Whereupon the 
other tliree diocesses were in that respect inferior unto it, as 
daughters unto a mother-city ; for not unto every town of 
justice vms that title given, but was peculiar unto those ci- 
ties wherein principal courts were kept. Thus in Macedonia 
the mother-city was Thessalonica; in Asia, Ephesus; incicadAt.* 
Africa, Carthage ; for so Justinian in his time made it,*^ The ^ ^^' *• 

* Si quid babebin emn aliqao Hellespontio controvenie nt in fllam hdwtavt* Cip. 
Fkm. Bp. 53. lib. jdii. The suit which Tally maketh w»s this, that the party, in 
wIkmo behalf he wrote to the propnetor, might have hif oaoses pot orer tq that oonrt 
whidi waa held in the diocess of Hellespont, where the van did abide, and not to hia 
fnwble be faroed to follow them at Ephesns, which was the chiefbit opart In that 
provinoe. 

b Sandmns ntsicqt oriens atqae Uljricnm, ila et Afirica pnetoriana i M i iina potei* 
tftte apecialiter a nostra dementia decoretar. Cojos aedem jobemoi eaae Garthigl* 

VOL. IIT. K 
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%.is. gofernofi, oflkcfB, and inbaliilurtfly of <^^ 
^X^'^ wCTetenaed fardHEenno^ eake w mi9€ f nKi n,Uiaiiaiomf,nHh 
^^Btim iler<d)fMe»; Aan which notlibigocnild]^ 
Jl'r^'"' deroed more fit to suit with the Datme of that fonn of spi- 
ritnal regiment, mider which afterward Ae church should 
live. Wlerefore, if the prophet saw cause to acknowledge 
wito the Lordy that the light of his gradons proridence did 
shine no where more apparently to the eye, than in prepar- 
ing the land of Canaan to be a receptaicle for that church 
M.ZZX. which was of old, ^Thou hast brooght a yine out of Egypt, 
thou hast cast out the heathoi and jdanted it, thou madest 
room for it, and when it had taken root it filled the land ;" 
how mndi more ought we to wonder at the handy work of 
almighty God, who, to s^tle the kingdom of his dear Son, 
did not cast out any one people, but direoted in such sort 
the politic counsels of them who ruled for and wide over all, 
that they throughout all nations, people, and countrids, upon 
earthy should unwittingly prepare die field whJerein the vine 
which God did intend, duit is to say, the chureh of hib dearly* 
beloved Son, was to take root? For unto nothing (else can 
we attribute it, saving only unto the very incomprehensHile 
force of Divine Providence, that the worid was in so marvd^ 
lous fit sort divided, levelled, and laid out beforehand. Whowl 
work could it be but his alone to make such pro^^8ion for 
the direct implantation of his church? Wherrfore, inequality 
of bishops being found a thing convenient for the church of 
God, in such consideration as hath been shewed ; when it 
came secondly in question, which bishops should be hi^ver 
and which lower, it seemed herein not the civil monarch only, 
but to the most, expedient that the dignity and celebrity of 
mother-cities should be respected/ They which dream;vthat 
if civil authority had not given such, pre-eminence- unto oiie 
city more than another, there had never grown an inequtfti^ 
among biahops, are deceived. Superiority of one bishop over 
another would be requisite in the church, although that civfl 
distinction were abolished. Other causes having made it n^* 
cessary, even amongst bishops, to have some in degree higher 

Bern ; et ab ea, uudliaiita Deo, tepttm proYincue omn lois jodjoibas dispomtar. lOb 
i. Tit 27. 1. 1. sect 1, 2. *^ 

vk, CoMa.ABtiooheii.oftp. 9. . . 
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than the rest, the civil dignity of place was considered only 
as a reason wherefore this bishop should be preferred before 
that: which deliberation had been likely enough to have 
raised no small trouble, but that such was the circumstance 
of place, as being followed in that choice, besides the mani- 
fest conveniency thereof, took away all show of partiality, 
prevented secret emulations, and gave no man occasion to 
think his person disgraced, in that another was preferred be-, 
fore him. 

Thus we see upon what occasion metropolitan bishops be- 
came archbishops. Now while the whole Christian world, 
in a manner, still continued under the civil government, there 
being oftentimes, vnthin some one more large territory, di- 
vers and sundry mother-churches, the metropolitans whereof 
were archbishops, as, for order's sake, it grew hereupon ex- 
pedient there should be a difference also among them ; so no 
way seemed, in those times, more fit than to give pre-emi- 
nence unto them whose metropolitan sees were of special 
desert or dignity. For which cause these, as being bishops 
in the chiefest mother-churches, were termed primates, and 
at the length, by way of excellency ,^ patriarchs : for ignorant 
we are not, how sometimes the title of patriarch is generally 
given to all metropolitan bishops. They are mightily there- viiierins 
fore to blame which are so bold and confident, as to affirm pri^^fil^ge 
that, for the space of above four hundred and thirty years ecdehiK. 
after Christ, all metropolitan bishops were in every respect 
equals, till the second council of Constantinople exalted 
certain metropolitans above the rest. True it is, they were 
equals, as touching the exercise of spiritual power within 
their diocesses, when they dealt with their own flock. For 
what is it that one of them might do within the coinpass of 
his own preoinct, but another within his might do the same ? 
Bttt thai there was no subordination at all, of one of them 
unto another ; that when they all, or sundry of them, were 
to deal, in the same causes, there was no difference of first 
and second in degree, no. distinction of higher and lower in 
authority acknowledged amongst them is most untrue. The 
great council of Nice was after our Saviour Christ but three 
hundred and twenty-four years, and in that council certain 
metctqiolitans are. said even then to have had ancient pre-emi- 
nence and dignity above the rest ; namely, the primate of ... 
Alexandria, of Rome, and of Antioch. Threescpre years «. s. * 

k2 
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after this, there were synods under the emperor Theodosius ; 
which synod was the first at Constantinople, whereat one 
hundred and fifty bishops were assembled : at which council 
it was decreed^ that the bishop of Constantinople should 
not only be added unto the former primates, but also that his 
place should be second amongst them, the next to the bishop 

Can. 28. of Rome in dignity. The same decree was again renewed 
. concerning Constantinople, and the reason thereof laid open 

Can. 39. in the council of Chalcedon : at the length came that second 
of Constantinople, whereat were six hundred and thirty 
bishops, for a third confirmation thereof. Laws imperial 
there are likewise extant to the same effect. Herewith the 
bishop of Constantinople being overmuch puffed up, not 
only could not endure that see to be in estimation higher, 
whereunto his own had preferment to be the next, but he 
challenged more than ever any Christian bishop in the world 
before either had, or with reason could have. What he chal* 
lenged, and was therein as then refused by the bishop of 
Rome, the same bishop of Rome in process of time obtained 
for himself, and, having gotten it by bad means, hath both 
upheld and augmented it, and upholdeth it by acts and prao- 

Novel, tices much worse. But primates, according to their first ior 

5""^ stitution, were all, in relation unto archbishops, the same by 
prerogative which archbishops were being compared unto 
bishops. Before the council of Nice, albeit there were botik 
metropolitans and primates ; yet could not this be a means 
forcible enough to procure the peace of the church : but all 
things were wonderful tumultuous and troublesome, by rea- 
son of one special practice common imto the heretics of those 
times ; which was, that when they had been condenmed and 
cast out of the church by the sentence of their own bishops, 
they, contrary to the ancient-received orders of the church, 
had a custom to wander up and down, and to insinuate 
themselves into favour where they were not known ; imagia* 
ing themselves to be safe enough, and not to be clean cot off 
from the body of the church, if they could any where find 
a bishop which was content to communicate with them: 
whereupon ensued, as in that case there needs must, every 
day quso'rels and jars unappeasable amongst bishops. The 
Nicene council, for redress hereof, considered the bounds of 
every archbishop's ecclesiastical jurisdictions what they had 
been in former times ; and accordingly appointed unto each 

1 
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grand part of the Christian world some one primate, from 
whose judgment no man living within his territory might 
appeal, unless it were to a council-general of all bishops. 
The drift and purport of which order was^ that neither any 
man oppressed by his own particular bishop might be desti- 
tute of a remedy, through appeal unto the more indifferent 
sentence of some other ordinary judge; nor yet every man 
be left to such liberty, as before, to shift himself out of their 
hands for whom it was most meet to have the hearing and 
detemuning of his cause. The evil, for remedy whereof this 
order was taken, annoyed, at that present, especially the 
church of Alexandria in Egypt, where Arianism begun : for 
which cause the state of that church is in the Nicene canons, Conc 
concerning this matter, mentioned before the rest. The ^*®' ^' ^' 
words of their sacred edict are these : " Let those customs re- 
main in force which have been of old the customs of Egypt, 
and Libya, and Pentapolis ; by which customs the bishop of 
Alexandria hath authority over all these : the rather, for that 
this hath also been the use of the bishop of Rome ; yea, the 
same hath been kept in Antioch, and in other provinces." Ejusd. 
Now, because the custom likewise had been, that great ho- ^**"®- ®* '^ 
nour should be done to the bishop of ^lia or Jerusalem; 
therefore, lest their decree concerning the primate of Antioch 
should any whit prejudice the dignity and honour of that 
see, special provision is made, that although it were inferior 
in degree, not only unto Antioch the chief of the east, but 
even unto Cesaria too ; yet such pre-eminence it should re- 
tain as belonged to a mother-city, and enjoy whatsoever spe- 
cial prerogative or privilege it had besides. Let men, there- 
fore, hereby judge of what continuance this order, which up- 
holdeth degrees of bishops, must needs have been, when a 
general council of three hundred and eighteen bishops, living 
themselves within three hundred years after Christ, doth re- 
verence the same for antiquity's sake, as a thing which had 
been even then of old observed in the most renowned parts 
of the Christian world. Wherefore, needless altogether are 
those vain and wanton demands. No mention of an archbi- 
shop in Theophilus bishop of Antioch ? None in Ignatilis i 
None in Clemens of Alexandria ? None in Justin Martyr, Ire- 
nmxiQ, TertuUian, Cyprian ? None in all those old historic-: 
graphers, out of which Eusebius gathereth his story ? None 
till the time of the council of Nice three hundred and twenty 
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years after Christ F^ As if the mention^ which is thereof made 
in that very council where so many bishops acknowledge ar- 
chiepiscopal dignity even then ancient^ were not of far more 
weight and value tiian if every of those fathers had written 
large discourses thereof. But what is it which they will 
blush at who dare so confidently set it down, that in the 
council of Nice some bishops being termed metropolitans^ no 
more difference is thereby meant to have been between one 
bishop and another than is shewed between one minister and 
another, when we say such a one is a minister in the city of 
London, and such a one a minister in the town of Neilribg- 
ton. So that, to be termed a 'metropolitan bishop did, in 
their conceit, import no more pre-eminence above other bi^ 
shops, than we mean, that a girdler hath over others of the 
same trade, if we term him which doth inhabit some mother- 
city for' difference' sake a metropolitan girdler. But the 
truth is too manifest to be eluded ; a bishop at that time had 
power in his own diocess over all other ministers there, and 
a metropolitan bishop sundry pre-eminences above other bi- 
shops, one of which pre-eminences was, in the ordination b( 
bishops to have Kvpog twv yivojiiviav, the chief power of or- 
dering all things done. Which pre-eminence that council 
itself doth mention,^ as also a greater belonging unto the pa- 
triarch or primate of Alexandria, concerning whom it isthefe 
likewise said, that to him did belong l^ovata, authority and 
power over all Egypt, Pentapolis, and Lybia : within which 
compass sundry metropolitan sees to have been, there is no 
man ignorant, which in those antiquities have any knowledge. 
Certain prerogatives there are wherein metropolitans excelled 
other bishops, certain also wherein primates excelled other 
metropolitans. Archiepiscopal or metropolitan prerogatives 
are those mentioned in the old imperial constitutions, to con- 

* T. C. lib.i. 93. What! no mention of him in Theophilas bishop of Antioeh? 
none in Clemens Alexandrinns? none in Ignatius? none in Justin Martyr ? in Ire- 
nsas, in Tertnllian, in Origen, in Cyprian ? in those old historiographers, oat of 
which EnseVms gathered bis storj ? Was it for his baseness and smallness that be 
could not be seen amongst the bishops, elders, and deacons, being the chief and prin- 
cipal of them all ? Can the cedar of Lebanon be hidden amongst the box-trees ? T. 
C. lib. i. ubi sopra. A metropolitan bishop was nothing else but a bishop of that place 
which it pleased ttie emperor or magistrate to make the chief of the diocess or shir^ ; 
and as for this name, it makes no more difference between a bishop and a bishop, 
than when I say a minister of London, and a minister of Newington. 

^ Cone. Nicen. c. 6* Iliad autem omnino manifestnm, quod siqais, absque metro- 
politani seiitentia, factus sit episc. hone magna synodos de6nivit episc. esse oon 
oporiere. Can. 4. 
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vocate the holy bishops under them, within the compass of NotoI. 
their own provinces, when need required their meeting to- ^"{"q 
getherfor inquisition and redress of public disorders; to Novel/ 
grant unto bishops under them leave and ftsu^ulty of absence ^"9, 
fiom their own diocesses when it seemed necessary that they ^oy«i* 
should otherwhere converse for some reasonable while ; to J^.' 2. 
give notice unto bishops under them of things commanded ^o^.^- 
by supreme authority ; to have the hearing and first deter- ^^ii. 
mining of such causes as any man had against a bishop ; Noyei. 
to receive the appeals of the inferior clergy, in case they m!i5,. 
found themselves overborne by the bishop, their immediate 
judge. And lest haply it should be imagined that canons 
ecclesiastical we want to make the selfsame thing manifest ; 
in the council of Antioch it was thus decreed : " The bishop can. 9. 
in every province must know, that he which is bishop in the 
mother-city, hath not only charge of his own parish or dio- 
cess, but even of the whole province also.'' Again : '' It hath 
seemed good^ that other bishops, without him, should do no- 
thing more than only that which concerns each one's parish, 
and the places underneath it." Farther, by the selfsame Can. I6. 
council all councils provincial are reckoned void and frustrate, 
unless the bishop of the mother-city within that province 
where such councils should be, were present at them. So 
that the want of his presence, and, in canons for church-go- 
vernment, want of his approbation also, did disannul them. 
{f ot so the want of any others. Finally, concerning election Cut. 4. 
of bishops, the councU of Nice hath this general rule, that yJ^SL. 
tilie chief ordering of all things here, is in every province 
committed to the metropolitan. Touching them, who amongst 
metropolitans were also primates, and had of sundry united 
provinces, the chiefest metropolitan see, of such that canon 
10 the council of Carthage was eminent, whereby a bishop 
is forbidden to go beyond seas without the licence of the 
highest chair within the same bishop's own country ; and of 
such which beareth the name apostolical, is that ancient ca< 
non .likewise, which chargeth the bishop of each nation to Cm. «3. 
know him which is Jirst amongst them, and to esteem of him 
fts a head, and to do no extraordinary thinjg but with his 
leave. : The chief primates of the Christian world were the 
bishops of Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch. To whom the Cu^od. 
bishop of Constantinople, being afterward added, St. Chry- ^j^^^ 
sostom th6 bishop of that see is in that respect said to have 
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hjul the care and chaige, not only of the city of CoAstaiftK' 
nople, ** sed etiam totinsThiacifle^ quae sex praefectoris est dir 
Tisa, et Asiae tothn^ que ab nndecim pnesid^bos regitur." The 
rest of the east was under Antioch^ the sonth under Alexan-* 
dria, and the west under Rome. Whereas, therefore, John 
the bishop of Jemsalem being noted of heresy, had written 
an apology for himself onto the bishop of Alexandria, named 
Theophilns ; St. Jerome reproveth his breach of the order of 
the chnrch herein, saying, " Tu qui regolas qnseris ecclesias- 
ticas, et Niceni concilii canonibns ntaris, responde mihi, ad 
Alexandrinom episcopnm Palsestina qnid pertinet ? Ni fallor, 
hocibi decemitnr, nt PalsBstinaB metropolis Caesareasit, et to- 
tios orientis Antiochia. Ant igitor ad Caesariensem episco- 
pnm referre debueras, ant si procnl espetendum judicium 
erat, Antiochiam potius literae dirigendsB." Thus much con- 
cerning that local compass which was anciently set out to 
bishops ; within the bounds and limits whereof we find, that 
they did accordingly exercise that episcopal authority and 
power which they had over the church of Christ. 
UnkiiTO- I^* "^^ ^^^ whom we read to have bent themselves 
'P^eta epi- agaiust the superiority of bishops were Aerius and his follow- 
mTiii!^ ^ro- Aerius seeking to be made a bishop, could not brook 
^^ ^^A ^^^ Eustathius was thereunto preferred before him. Where* 
by Aeriiu. as therefore he saw himself unable to rise to that greatness 
^* ^ which his ambitious pride did affect, his way of revenge wias 
qaodrvH to try what wit, being sharpened with envy and malice, 
^^*™* could do in raising a new seditious opinion, that the superior- 
ity which bishops had, was a thing which they shoidd not 
have ; that a bishop might not ordain ; and that a bishop 
ought not any way to be distinguished from a presbyter. For 
so doth St. Augustine deliver the opinion of Aerius : Epi- 
phanius not so plainly, nor so directly, but aflter a more rhe- 
torical sort. His speech was rather furious than convenient" 
for man to use : '^ What is (saith he) a bishop more than a 
presbyter? The one doth differ from the other nothing. For 
their order is one, their honour one, one their dignity. A. 
bishop imposeth his hands, so doth a presbyter. A bishop 
baptizeth, the like doth a presbyter. Tlie bishop is a minis- 
ter of Divine service, a presbyter the same. The bishop 

* Aeriaoi ab Aerio qaodam sont nominatijqai qaom esset presbyter, doouisse Ug» 
tar, quod epiacopas non potest ordinare. Deoebat episcopnm a presb/tero Aullm nh 
tioae debere disoemi. Ang. de her. ■ ^ 
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Isitteth ^ a judge in a throne, even the presbyter sitteth also." 
A presbyter therefore doing thus far the selfsame thing 
which a bishop did, it was by Aerius enforced, that they 
ought not in any thing to differ. Are we to think Aerius 
had wrong in being judged a heretic for holding this opi- 
nion P Surely if heresy be an error falsely fathered upon 
scriptures, but indeed repugnant to the truth of the word of 
God, and by the consent of the universal church in the coun- 
cils, or in her contrary uniform practice throughout the 
whole world, declared to be such ; and the opinion of Aerius 
in this point be a plain error of that nature, there is no re- 
medy, but Aerius so schismatically and stiffly maintaining 
it, must even stand where Epiphanius and Augustine have 
placed him. An error repugnant unto the truth of the word 
of God is held by them, whosoever they be, that stand in 
defence of any conclusion drawn erroneously out of Scrip- 
tare, and untruly thereon fathered. The opinion of Aerius 
therefore being falsely collected out of Scripture, must needs 
be acknowledged an error repugnant unto the truth of the 
word of God. His opinion was, that there ought not to be 
any difference between a bishop and a presbyter. His 
grounds and reasons for his opinion were sentences of Scrip- 
ture. Under pretence of which sentences, whereby it seemed 
that bishops and presbyters at the first did not differ, it was 
concluded by Aerius, that the church did ill in permitting 
any difference to be made. The answer which Epiphanius 
maketh unto some part of the proofs by Aerius alleged, v^as 
not greatly studied or laboured ; for through a contempt of 
so base an error (for this himself did perceive and profess) 
yieldeth he thereof expressly this reason ; men that have wit 
do evidently see that all this is mere foolishness. But how 
vain and ridiculous soever his opinion seemed unto wise 
men ; with it Aerius deceived many,^ for which cause some- 
what was convenient to be said against it. And in that very 
extemporal slightness which Epiphanius there useth, albeit 
the answer made to Aerius be in part but raw,^ yet ought 

^ As in that he saith, the apostle doth name aometimeB preibyten and not bi- 
flbopa, 1 Tim. iv. 14. sometimes bishops and not presbyters, Phil. 1. 1* beeante aU 
ebnohes had not both, for want of able and soffieient men. In tadi dnurohes, then- 
fore, as had bnt the one, the apostle oonld not mention the other. Whioli nswer if 
nothing to the latter place aboTementioned : for that the choroh of Fhflippi fhimid 
have more buhops than one, and want a few able men to be prefbjten nute'tlM n» 
giment of one bishop, bow shall we think it probable or likely? 
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not hereby the truth to find any less favoilr than in other 
causes it doth, where we 4o not therefore judge heresy to 
to have the. better, because now and then it allegeih that for 
itself, which defenders of the truth do not , always so fully 
answer. Let it therefore suffice, that Aerimi did bring no- 
thing unanswerable. The weak solutions which the one 
doth, give, are to us no prejudice against the cause, as long 
as the other's oppositions are of no greater strength and va- 
lidity. Did not Aerius,.trow,ye, deserve to be esteemed as 
a iiew Apollos, mighty and powerful in the word, which 
could for maintenance of his cause bring forth so plain Di- 
vine authorities, to prove by the apostles' own writings 
that bishops ought not in any thing to differ from other 
presbyters l For example, where it is said that presbyters 
made Timothy l^ishop, is it not clear that a bishop should 
not differ from a presbyter by having power of ordination? 
Again, if a bishop might by order be disti^iguished from a 
presbyter^ would the apostle have given as he doth unto 
presbyters the title of bishops?* These were the invincible 
demonstrations wherewith Aerius did so fiercely assault bi- 
shops. But the sentence of Aerius perhaps was only, that 
the difference between a bishop and a presbyter hath gro¥ni 
by the order and custom of the church, the word of God not 
appointing that any such difference should be. Well, let 
Aerius then find the favour to, have his sentence so con- 
strued, yet his fault in condemning the order of the churchy 
his not submitting himself unto that order, the. schism which, 
he caused in the church about it, who can excuse ? No, the 
truth is, that these things, did even necessarily ensue, by 
force of the very opinion which he and his followers did hold. 
His conclusion was, that there ought to be no difference be- 
tween a presbyter and a bishop. His proofs, those Scripture- 
sentences which make mention of bishops and presbyters 
without any such distinction or difference. So that if be- 
tween his conclusion and the proofs whereby he laboured to 
strengthen the same, there be any show of coherence at all, 
we must of necessity confess, that when Aerius did plead, 

* 1 Tim* IT. 14. With the imposition of the preibytery'i hand. Of which pref- 
bytery St Paul was chief, 2 Tim. i. 6. And I think no man will deny that St. 
Paul had more than a simple presbyter^s authority, Phil. i. 1. To all the saints ■& 
Philippi, with the bishops and deacons. For as yet in the chnroh of Philippi, tliei>» 
was no one which had authority besides the apostlesj bit their prasbytefs or bishop 
were all both in title and io power equal, 
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there is by the word of Qod no difference between a presby- 
ter and a bishop ; his meaning was, not only that the word 
of God itself appointeth not, but that it enforceih on us the 
duty of not appointing, or allowing, that any such difference 
should be made. 

X. And of the selfsame mind are the enemies of govern- in what re- 
ment by bishops, even at this present day. They hold, as JJopIi w'"'- 
Aerius did, that if Christ and his apostles were obeyed, a bi- ment » 

' shop should not be permitted to ordain ; that between a pres- STaaiSort 
byter and a bishop the word of God alloweth not any ine- of preund- 
quality or difference to be made ; that their order, their au- J^^^|*^" 
thority, their power, ought to be one ; that it is but by usurp- daj. 
ation and corruption, that the one sort are suffered to have 
rule over the other, or to be any way superior unto them. 
Which opinion having now so many defenders, shall never be 
able while the world doth stand to find in some, believing 
antiquity, as much as one which hath given it countenance, 
or borne any friendly affection towards it. Touching these 
men, therefore, whose desire is to have all equal, three 
ways there are whereby they usually oppugn the received 
order of the church of Christ. First, by disgracing the ine- 
quality of pastors, as a new and mere human invention, a 
thing which was never drawn out of Scripture, where all pas- 
tors are found (they say) to have one and the same power 
both of order and jurisdiction : secondly, by gathering to- 
gether the differences between that power which we give to 
bishops, and that which was given them of old in the church ; 
so that, albeit even the ancient took more than was warrant- 
able ; yet so far they swerved not as ours have done : thirdly, 
by endeavouring to prove, that the Scripture directly for- 
biddeth, and that the judgment of the wisest, the holiest,^the 
best, in all ages, condemneth utterly the inequality which 
we allow. 

XI. That inequality of pastors is a mere human invention^ ihdr trgn- 
a thing not found in the word of God, they prove thus : ""^ ^ 

1. ''All the places of Scripture where the word bishop is regf^t*^ 
used, or any other derived of that name, signify an oversight ^J w«Im>i»» 
in respect of some particular congregation only, and never in sere inTra. 
regard of pastors committed unto his oversight For which ^^"'"' 
cause the names of bishops, and presbyters, or pastoral el- foaod m 
ders, are used indifferently, to signify one and the selfsame 2^^J^' 
thing. Which so indifferent and common use of these words 
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titoi for one and the selfsame office^ so constantly and perpetually 
1 Tim. "^ ^ places, declareth that the word bishop in the apostles*' 
ill. 5. writing importeth not a pastor of higher power and authority 
™- over other pastors. 

iPety. 2. '*A11 pastors are called to their office by the same 
' * means of proceeding ; the Scripture maketh no difference in 
the manner of their trial, election, ordination : which proveth 
their office and power to be by Scripture all one. 

3. " The apostles were all of equal power, and all pastors 
do alike succeed the apostles in their ministry and power, the 
commission and authority whereby they succeed being in 
Scripture but one and the same that was committed to the 
apostles, without any difference of committing to one pastor 
more, or to another less. 

4. "The power of the censures and keys of the church, 
and of ordaining and ordering ministers (inwhich two points 
especially this superiority is challenged), is not committed to 
any one pastor of the church more than to another; butthq 
same is committed as a thing to be carried equally in the 
guidance of the church. Whereby it appeareth, that Scrip- 
ture maketh jslU pastors, not only in the ministry of the word 
and sacraments, but also in all ecclesiastical jurisdiction and 
authority, equal. 

5. The council of Nice doth attribute this difference, not 
unto any ordination of God, but to an ancient custom used 
in former times, which judgment is also followed afterward 
by other councils." Concil. Antioch. cap. 9. 

6. Upon these premises, their summary collection and 
conclusion is, " That the ministry of the gospel, and the 
functions thereof, ought to be from heaven and of God." 
John i. 23. " That if they be of God, and from heaven, 
then are they set down in tihe word of God ;* that if they be 
not in the word of God (as by the premises it doth appear 
(they say) that our kinds of bishops are not), it followeth, 
they are invented by the brain of men, and are of the earthy 
and that consequently they can do no good in the church of 
Christ, but harm." 

Answer. Our answer hereunto is, first, that their proofs are unavail- , 

* So that it appeareth that the mioistry of the gospel, and the fanctions thereof, 
onght to be from heairen : from heaven, I saj, and heavenly, because allhoagh it be 
executed by earthly men, and ministers are chosen also by men like unto themsel?eii, 
yet, because it is done by the word and institution of God, it may well be acGOunted 
to come from heaven and from God. T. G. lib. i. p. 13. 
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able to shew that Scripture affordeth no evidence for tlie in- 
equality of pastors : secondly^ that albeit .the Scripture did 
no way insinuate the same to be God's ordinance, and the 
apostles to have brought it in, albeit the church were ac- 
knowledged by all men to have been the first beginner there- 
of a long time after the apostles were gone ; yet is not the 
authority of bishops hereby disannulled, it is not hereby 
proved unfit, or unprofitable for the church. 

1. That the word of Grod doth acknowledge no inequality 
of power amongst pastors of the church, — neither doth it ap- 
pear by the signification of this word bishop, nor by the in- 
different use thereof. For^ concerning signification, first, it is 
clearly untrue that no other thing is thereby signified but 
only an oversight in respect of a particular church and con- 
gregation. For, I beseech you, of what parish or particular 
congregation was Matthias bishop ? His office Scripture Acts 
doth term episcopal : which being no other than was com- '* ^' 
mon unto all the apostles of Christ ; forasmuch as in that 
number there is not any to whom the oversight of many pas- 
tors did not belong by force and virtue of that office ; it fol- 
loweth that the very word doth sometimes, even in Scripture, 
signify an oversight such as includeth charge over pastors 
themselves. And if we look to the use of the word, being 
applied with reference unto some one church, as Ephesus, 
Philippi, and such-like, albeit the guides of those churches 

be interchangeably in Scripture termed sometime bishops, 
sometime presbyters, to signify men having oversight and 
charge, without relation at all unto other than the Christian 
laity alone ; yet this doth not hinder, but that Scripture may 
in some place have other names, whereby certain of those 
presbyters or bishops are noted to have the oversight and 
charge of pastors, as out of all peradventure they had whom r«t, 
St. John doth entitle angels. ^ ^* 

2. As for those things which the apostle hath set down 
concerning trial, election, and ordination of pastors, ihat he 
maketh no difference in the manner of their calling, — ^ihis also 
is but a silly argument to prove their office and their power 
equal by the Scripture. The form of admitting each sort 
unto their offices, needed no particular instruction : there 
was no fear, but that such matters of course would easily 
enough be observed. The apostle, therefore, toucheth those 
things wherein judgment, wisdom, and conscience, are re- 
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quired ; he carefiilly admonislieth of what quality ecclesiastical 
persons she old be^ that their dealing might not be scandal- 
oiis in the church. And, forasmuch as those things ar^ ge- 
neral, we see that of deacons there are deliyered, in a manner, 
the selfsame precepts which are given concerning pastors, so 
far as concemeth their trial, electioop and ordination. Yet 
who doth hereby collect, that Scripture maketh deacons and 
pastors equal ? If notwithstanding it be yet demanded^ 
** Wherefore he which teacheth what kind of persons deacons 
and presbyters should be, hath nothing in particular about 
the quality of chief presbyters, whom we cadi bishops ?" I 
answer briefly, that there it was no fit place for any such 
discourse to be made, inasmuch as the apostle wrote unto 
Timothy and Titus, who, having by commission episcopal au- 
thority, were to exercise the sameinoidaining, not bishops (the 
apostles themselves yet living, andretaining that power in their 
own hands) but presbyters, such as the apostles at the ^t did 
create throughout all churches. Bishops by restraint (only 
James at Jerusalem excepted) were not yet in beings '^ 
. 3. About equality amongst the aposdes there is by us no 
controversy moved. If in the rooms of the aposdes, which 
were of equal authority, all pastors do by Scripture succeed 
alike, where shall we find a commission in Scripture which 
they speak of, which appointed all to succeed in the self- 
same equality of power ; except that commission which doth 
authorize to preach and baptize, should be alleged, which 
maketh nothing to the purpose ; for in such things, all pas- 
tors are still equal i We must, I fear me, wait very loi^ b^ 
fore any other will be shewed. For howsoever the aposdes 
were equals amongst themselves, all other pastors were not 
equals with the aposdes while they lived, neither are they 
any where appointed to be afterward each other^s equals. 
Aposdes had, as we know, authority over all such as were 
no aposdes ; by force of which their authority they might 
command and judges It was for the singular good and b^ 
Aefit of those disciples whom Christ left behind him, and of 
the pastors which were afterward chosen ; for the great good, 
I say, of all sorts, that the apostles were in power above 
them. : Every day brought fordi somewhat wherein they saw 
by experience, how much it stood them instead to be under 
controlment of those superiors and higher governors of Grod's 
house. Was it a thing so behoveful that pastors should be 
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subject nnto pastors in the apostles^ own times i And is there 
any commandment that this subjection should cease with 
them i And that the pastors of the succeeding ages should 
be all equals ? No, nO;^ this strange and absurd conceit of 
equality amongst pastors (the mother of schism and of con- 
cision) is but a dream newly brought forth^ and seen never 
in the church before. 

4. Power of censure and ordination appeareth even by 
Scripture marvellous probable to have been derived from 
Christ to his churchy without this surmised equality in them 
to whom he hath committed the same. For I would know 
whether Timothy and Titus were commanded by St. Paul to 
do any thing more than Christ hath authorized pastors to 
do ? And to the one it is Scripture which saith, '* Against a i Tim. 
presbjrter receive thou no accusation^ saving under two or ^* ^^' 
three witnesses :'' Scripture which likewise hath said to the 
other^ "For this very cause left I thee in Crete, that *AouTit.i.5 
shouldst redress the things that remain, and shouldst ordain 
-presbyters in every city, as I appointed theeJ* In the for- 
mer place the power of censure is spoken of, and the power 
of ordination in the latter. Will they say, that every pastor 
there was equal to Timothy and Titus in these things i If 
they do, the apostle himself is against it, who saith, that of 
their two very persons he had made choice, and appointed 
in those places Uiem for performances of those duties ; where- 
as, if the same had belonged unto others no less than to them, 
and not principally unto them above others, it had been fit 
for the apostle accordingly to have directed his letters con- 
cerning these things in general unto them all which had 
equal interest in them ; even as it had been likewise fit to 
have written those epistles in St. John's Revelation, unto whole 
ecclesiastical senates, rather than only unto the angels of 
each ^urdi, had not some one been above the rest in au- 
thdrtf^'to order the affairs of the church. Scripture, there- 
fore,' doth most probably make for the inequalily- of pastors, 
even' in all ecclesiastical affairs, and by very exprete men* 
tkm, as well in censures as ordinations. 

5« In. the Nicene council there are confirmed certain pre- 
rogatives and dignities belonging unto primates or archbi- 
shops, and of them it is said, that the ancient custom of the 
church had been to give them such pre-eminence, but no syl- 
lable whereby any man should conjecture that those fiithers 
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did not honour the superiority which bishops had over other- 
pastors only upon ancient custom, and not as true apostolical , 
heavenly, and Divine ordinance. 

6^ Now, although we should leave the general-received 
persuasion held from the first beginning, that the apostles 
themselves left bishops invested with power above other pas-^ 
tors ; although, I say, we would give over this opinion, and 
embrace that other conjecture which so many have thought 
good to follow,^ and which myself did sometimes judge a great 
deal more probable than now I do, merely that after the apo* 
sties were deceased, churches did agree amongst themselves, 
for preservation of peace and order, to make one presbyter 
in each city, chief over the rest, and to translate unto him 
that power by force and virtuie whereof the apostles, while 
they were alive, did presehre and uphold order in the church, 
exercising spiritual jurisdiction, partly by themselves, and 
partly by evangelists, because they could not always every 

Jit* where themselves be present : this order taken by the church 
itself (for so let us suppose^ that the apostles did neither by 
word nor deed appoint it) were notwithstanding more war- 
rantable, than that it should give place and be abrogated, 

f ®J" because the ministry of the gospel, and functions thereof, 
ought to be from heaven. There came chief priests and el- 
ders unto our Saviour Christ as he was teaching in the tem- 
ple, and the question which they moved unto him was this, 
** By what authority dost thou these things, and who gave 
thee this authority?" their question he repelled with a coun- 

^^%% ter demand, " The baptism of John, whence was it, from hea- 
ven, or of men?" Hereat they paused, secretly disputing 
within themselves, " If we should say. From heaven, he will 
ask. Wherefore did ye not then believe himf and if we say. Of 
men, we fear the people, for all hold John a prophet." What 
is it now which hereupon these men would infer ? That all 
functions ecclesiastical oi^ht in such sort to be from heaven, 
as the function of John was? No such matter here contained. 
Nay, doth not the contrary rather appear most plainly by 
that which is here set down? For when our Saviour doth ask 
concerning the baptism, that is to say, the whole spiritual 
function of John, whether it were from heaven or of men, 

* Thej of Walden, Ma, Sjl, hist Boem. Manilias defens. pac. Nid. Thomas 
Wald. c. 1. lib. ii. c. 60. GalTin. Com. in 1. ad Tit Ballenger, Decad. 1. Ser. 5. 
Joel. Dtf. apol. par. 2. c. 9. Di. 1. Polk. aofw. to the Test 
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he giveth clearly to understand that men give authority unto 
some, and some God himself from heaven doth authorize. 
Nor is it said, or in any sort signified, that none have lawful 
authority which have it not in such manner as John, from 
heaven. Again, when the priests and elders were loath to say, 
that John had his calling '' from men," the reason was not 
because they thought that so John should not have any good 
or lawful calling, but because they saw that by this means 
they should somewhat embase the calling of John ; whom 
all men knew to have been sent from God, according to the 
manner of prophets by a mere celestial vocation. So that 
out of the evidence here alleged, these things we may direct- 
ly conclude, first that whoso doth exercise any kind of func- 
tion in the church, he cannot lawfully so do, except authority 
be given him : secondly, that if authority be not given him 
from men, as the authority of teaching was given unto scribes 
and pharisees, it must be given him from heaven, as autho- 
rity was given unto Christ, Elias, John Baptist, and the pro- 
phets. For these two only ways there are to have authority. 
But a strange conclusion it is, God himself did from heaven 
authorize John to bear witness of thp light, to prepare a way 
for the proimsed Messiah, to publish the nearness of the king- 
dom of God, to preach repentance, and to baptize (for by this 
part^ which was in the function of John most noted, all the 
rest are together signified) ; therefore the church of God hath 
no power upon new occurrences to appoint, to ordain an ec- 
clesiastical function, as Moses did upon Jethro's advice devise 
a civil. All things we grant which are in the church ought 
to be of God. But, forasmuch as they may be two ways ac- 
counted such ; one, if they be of his own institution, and not 
of ours ; another, if they be of ours, and yet with his approba- 
tion ; this latter way there is no impediment, but that the 
same thing which is of men, may be also justly and truly said 
to be of Gt)d, the same thing from heaven which is from earth. 
Of all good things God himself is author, and consequent^ 
an approver of them. The rule to discern when the actions of 
men are good, when they are such as they ought to be, is more 
ample and large than the law which God hath set particular 
down in his holy word ; the Scripture is but a part of that 
nile,as hath been heretofore at large declared. If therefore all 
tilings be of God which are well done ; and if all things be 
Well done^ which areaccording to the rule of well-doing ^ and ^^ «• 

VOL. III. L 
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if the rule of well-doing be more ample than the Scripture; 
whatnecessity is there^that every thing which isof Ood should 
be set down in Holy Scripture i True it is in things of some one 
kind, true it is, thatwhatwe are nowof necessity forever bound 
to believe or observe in the special mysteries of salvatioQ^ 
Scripture must needs give notice of it unto the world ; yet 
true it cannot be, touching all things that are of God. Suf- 
ficient it is for the proof of lawfiilness in any thing done, if 
we can shew that Grod approveth it. And of his approbation, 
the evidence is sufficient, if either himself hav^ by revelation 
in his word warranted it, or we by some discourse of reason 
find it good of itself^ and unrepugnant unto any of his re- 
vealed laws and ordinances. Wherefore, injurious we are 
unto God, the author and giver of human capacity, judgment, 
and wit, when, because of some things wherein he precisely 
forbiddeth men to use their own inventions, we take occasion 
to disauthorize and disgrace the works which he doth pro- 
duce by the hand either of nature or of grace in them. We 
offer contiunely, even unto him, when we scornfully reject 
what we list, without any other exception than this, " The 
brain of man hath devised it." Whether we look into the 
church or commonweal, as well in the one as in the oiher^ 
both the ordination of officers, and the very institutioa ofi 
their offices, may be truly derived from God, and approved of 
him, although they be not always of him in such sort as those 
things are which are in Scripture. Doth not the apostle 
Rom. term the law of nature even as the evangelist doUi the law 
Lake ^^ Scrfpture, cucaiwfia rov Geov, God's own righteous ordi- 
». fi« nance ? The law of nature then being his law, that must needs 
be of him which it hath directed men unto. Great odds, I 
grant, there is between things devised by men, although 
agreeable with the law of nature, and things in Spripture set 
down by the finger of the Holy Ghost. Howbeit the dignity 
of these is no hinderance, but that those be also reverently 
accounted of in their place. Thus much they very well saw, 
who although not living themselves under this kind of church 
polity, yet being, through some experience, more moderate, 
grave, and circumspect in their judgment, have given hereof 
Confess, their sounder and better-advised sentence. ^'That which the 
^^^' holy fathers (saith Zanchius) have by common consent, with- 
out contradiction of Scripture, received ; for my pa);|;, I nei- 
ther will, nor dare with good conscience disallow." And ] 
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what more certain, thati that the ordering of ecclesiastical 
persons, one in authority above another, was received into 
the church by the common consent of the Christian world ? 
What am I, that I should take upon me to control the whole 
church of Christ in that which is so well known to have been 
lawfully, religiously, and to notable purpose, instituted? Cal- 
vin maketh mention even of primates that have authority Epist. 190. 
above bishops : " It was (saith he) the institution of the an- 
cient church, to the end that the bishops might, by this bond 
of concord, continue the faster linked amongst themselves." 
And, lest any man should think that as well he might allow 
the papacy itself, to prevent this he addeth, ** Aliud est mo- 
cLeratum gerere et honorem, quam totum terrarum orbem im- 
mense imperio complecti." These things standing as they 
do, we may conclude, that albeit the offices which bishops 
execute had been committed unto them only by the church, 
and that the superiority which they have over other pastors 
were not first by Christ himself given to the apostles, and 
from them descended to others, but afterward in such con- 
sideration brought in and agreed upon, as is pretended ; yet 
could not this be a just or lawful exception against it. The argn- 

XII. But they will say, " There was no necessity of insti- ™®°** V* 

,., •', 11.1, iti 1 prove there 

tuting bishops ; the church might have stood well enough was no ne- 
withoutthem; they are as those superfluous things, which l'®*^!*^.^^ 
neither while they continue do good, nor do harm when they bishops in 
are removed, because there is not any profitable use where- ^^^ o^"®**- 
unto they should serve. For first, in the primitive church 
their pastors were all equal, the bishops of those days were 
the very same which pastors of parish churches at this day 
are with us, no one at commandment or controlment by any 
other's authority amongst them. The church therefore may 
stand and flourish without bishops : if they be necessary, 
wherefore were they not sooner instituted ? 2. Again, if any 
such thing were" needful for the church, Christ would have 
set it down in Scripture, as he did all kind of officers needful 
for Jewish regiment. He which prescribed unto the Jews so 
particularly the least thing pertinent unto their temple, would 
not have left so weighty offices undetermined of in Scripture, 
but that he knew the church could never have any profitable Bp. 3. 
use of them. 3. Furthermore, it is the judgment of Cyprian, 
that equality requireth every man's cause to be heard, where 
the fault he is charged with was committed. And the reason 

l2 
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he alleged is, fonsmock as tliere di^ moj hsie both ac- 
cusen and witnesses in their canse. Sith Aerefore every 
man's canse is meetest to be handled at hoHK by the judges 
of his offn parish, to what purpose a c i f tith their device, 
which hare aqipointed bidiops, unto whom sndh canses may 
be bfon^it, and archbishops to whom they may be also from 
thence remoyed f^ 

XIII. What things haie necessary viae in Ae drarch, they 
<^all others are the most mifit to jnd^, who bend them- 
selres purposdy against whatsoev^u* die dunch nseth, except 
it please th^nsdves to gire it die giace and countenance of 
their iaithfid approbation; which they willin^y do not yield 
mito any part of chnrch p<^ity, in the fordiead wh^eof there 
is not the mark of that new-derised stamp. But howsoever 
men like or dislike, whether diey judge diings necessary or 
needless in the house of God, a conscience they should have, 
touching that which they boldly affirm or deny. 1. ''In the 
primitive church no bishops, no pastor having power over 
other pastors, but all equals, every man suj^eme commander 
and ruler within the kingdom of his own congregations or 
parish. The bishops that are spoken of in the time of the pri- 
mitive church, all such as parsons or rectors of parishes are 
with us ?' If dius it h&th been in the prime of the church, the 
question is, how far they will have that prime to extend ? and 
where the latter spring of that new-supposed disorder to 
begin f That primitive church wherein they hold that amongst 
the fathers, all which had pastoral charge were equal, they 
must of necessity so far enlarge as to contain some hundred 
of years, because for proof hereof they allege boldly and con* 
fidently St. Cyprian, who suffered martyrdom about two hun- 
dred and threescore years after our blessed Lord's incarna- 
tion. A bishop, they say, such as Cyprian doth speak of» 
had only a church or congregation, such as the ministers and 
pastors with us, which are appointed unto several towns* 
Every bishop in Cyprian's time was pastor of one oidy con- 
gregation, assembled in one place to be taught of one man.* 
A thing impertinent, although it were true. For the question 
is about personal inequality amongst governors of the church. 
Now to shew there was no such thing in the church at suok 

* The bishop which Cjrprian speaketh of, it nothing else but snch as we call pai^ ' 
tor, or, as the common name with ns is, parson ; and his chnrch whereof he is bialMf* 
is neither diocefs nor province, bat a congregation which met together in one viwot] 
aod to be taogfit of one man. T. C. lib. i. p. 99, 100. * ! 
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time as Cyprian lived, what bring they forth ? Forsooth that 
biisbops had then but a small circuit of place for the exercise 
of their authority* Be it supposed, that no one bishop had 
iziore than one only town to govern, one only congregation 
to rule ; doth it by Cyprian appear, that in any such town or 
congregation being under the cure and charge of some one 
l>ishop, there were not, besides that one bishop, others also mi- 
nisters of the word and sacraments : yet subject to the power 
of the same bishop ? Ifthis appear not, how can Cyprian be al- 
leged for a witness that in those times there were no bishops 
^ivhichdid differ from other ministers, as being above them in 
degree of ecclesiastical power? But a gross and a palpable un- 
-truth it is, " that bishops with Cyprian were as ministers are 
^%vith us in parish churches ; and that each of them did guide 
some parish without any other pastors under him." St. Cy- 
prian's own person may serve for a manifest disproof hereof. 
Pontius being deacon under Cyprian, noteth that his admirable 
virtues caused him to be bishop with the soonest ; which 
a,dvancement thereof himself endeavoured for a while to 
stvoid. It seemed in his own eyes too soon for him to take the 
title of so great honour, in regard whereof a bishop is termed 
*' pontifex, sacerdos, antistes Dei." Yet such was his qua- 
lity, that whereas others did hardly perform that duty, where- 
xinto the discipline of their order, together with the religion 
of the oath they took at their entrance into the office^ even 
constrained them ; him the chair did not make, but receive 
such a one, as behoved that abishop should be. But soon after 
followed that prescription, whereby, being driven into exile, 
and continuing in that estate for the space of some two years, 
he ceased not by letters to deal with his clergy, and to di- 
rect them about the public affairs of the church. They unto 
whom these epistles were written,^ he commonly entitled the 
presbyters and deacons of that church. If any man doubt 
whether those presbyters of Carthage were ministers of the 
word and sacraments or no, let him consider but that one 
only place of Cyprian, where he giveth them this careful ad- 

* Btd tratres pro dileotione saa onpidi sant i^ oonToiiieiidiiiii et viutandnm oob- 
feisores bonoi, qoos illaitrayit jam gloriosis ioitiii diyiaa digaatio; tamen oanto 
Iwc, et non glomeratim nee per mnltitadinem simol jaootam, pnto Mse fiunendoD, ne 
«x Hoc ipso invidia concitetair, et iotroeundi aditos denegetnr, et dmn im ia t iabHea 
iiiltnm Tolomos, totom perdamos ; consolite ergo et proTidete atoBmtemperameido 
Iwe agi totias possit. Ita at preibyteri quoqae, qni illic apod eoofeaaorea offemBt, 
ODgQli cum singolb diaoonii per vices aocementy quia et matalio penMHunun, el H- 
oisitado con?eineiitiiim minnit inyidiam. Bp.5. 
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Yice> how to deal with cicciuospeotioii ia the pevilous timeB 
of the church, that neither they which were fortiie truth's 
sake imprisoned might want those ghostly comforts which 
they ought to have, nor the church by mimstering the same 
unto them incur unnecessary danger and penL In which 
epistle it doth expressly appear, that the presby t^s of whom 
he speaketh did o£fer, that is to say, administer die euch^ 
rist ; and that many there were of tiiemi in the church o£ 
Carthage, so as they might have eirery day, change for per- 
formance of that duty. Noc will any mait of sound judgmeut , 
I think, deny, that Cyprian was in authority and power above 
the cleigy of that church, above those presbyters unto whom 
he gave direction. It is s^parently therefore untrue, that in 
Cyprian's time ministers of the wosd and sacraments were 
all equal, and that no one of them had either title more ess- 
cellent than the rest, or autiiority and government over^ the 
rest. Cyprian being bishop of Carthage, was clearly supe- 
rior unto all other ministers there : yea^ Cyprian was, by 
reason of the dignity of his see, an archbifihop, and so con- 
sequently superior unto bishops. Bishops, we say, there 
have been always, even as long as the church of Christ itself 
hath been. The apostles who planted it, did themselves rule 
as bishops over it; neither could they^ so- well have kept 
things in order during their own times, but: that episcopal 
authority was given them from above, to exercise far and 
wide over all other guides and pastors of Qod's church. The 
church indeed for a time continued without bishops by re- 
straint, everywhere established in Christian cities. But shall: 
we thereby conclude that the church hath no use of them, 
ih^t without them it may stand and flourish F No ; the cause 
wherefore they were so soon universally, appointed was, for 
that it plainly appeared, that without them the church could 
not have continued long. It was by the special providence 
of, God, no doubt, so disposed, thattib.e evil. whereof this did 
serve for remedy^ might first be felt, and) so the reverend au^ 
thoiity of bishops be made by so much the more effectual, 
when our general experience had taught men what it was for 
churches to want them* Qood laws are never esteemed bq-- 
good, nor acknowledged so necessary, as when precedent' 
crimes are as seeds out of which they grow. Episcopal au-» • 
thority was even in a manner sanctified unto the church oF' 
Christ by that little bitter experience which it first had oC> 
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tiie pestilent evil of schi&ms. Again, when this very thing 
"Was proposed- as a remedy, yet a more suspicions and fear- 
ful acceptance it must needs have found, if the selfsame pro- 
vident wisdom of Almighty God had not also given be- 
forehand sufficient trial thereof in the regiment of Jerusalem, 
a mother-chmrch, v^ch having received the same order even 
at the first, was by it most peaceably governed, when other 
churches without it had trouble. So that by all means, the 
necessary use of episcopal government iis confirmed, yea, 
strtogthened it is and mtifled,* even by the not establishment 
thereof in all chmtshes every where at the first. 2. When 
they farther dispute, ^ liiat if any such thing were needful, 
Christ would in Scripture have set down particuliur statutes 
and laws, appointing that bishops should be made, and pre- 
scribing in what order, eVen as the law doth for all kind of 
officers which were needful in the Jewish regiment ;'^ might 
not a man that would bend his wit to xiiaintain the fury of 
the Petrobrusian heretics, in pulling down oratories, use the 
selfsame ai^nment with as much countenance of reason ? If it 
were needfol that we should assemble ourselves in churches, 
would that Grod which taught the Jews so exactly the frame 
of their sumptuous temple, leave us no particular instructions 
in writing, no, not so much as which way to lay any one stone ? 
Sorely sudUltind of argumeiitation doth not so strengthen . 
the sinewtf of their cause, as wedien the credit of their judg- 
ment' which are led therewith.' 3. And whereas, thirdly, in 
disproof of that use which episcopal authority hath injudg^ 
ifient of spiritual causes, they bring forth the verdict of Cy^ Cjpr. 
prian, who saith, " that equity'requireth every man's cause to 'j^ ^ 
be heard, where the fault he was charged with weuI conimit- 
ted, forasmuch there they may have both accusers and wit^ 
nesses in the cause.'' This argument grounding itself on prin- 
ciples no less true in civil than in ecclesiastical t^auses, unlets' 
it be qualified with some exceptions or limitations, overtunir 
eth the highest tribunal seats both in church and common^ 
wealth ; it taketh utterly away all appeals ; it secretly con- 
demneth even the blessed apostle himself, as havingttaiH^rwi^ Asbu 
edthe law of equity by his appeal from the court of Jtidea unto; 
those higher which were in Rome. The generality ofsneh kihfl^ 
of "axioms deceiveth, unless it be construed "with smdbt caatknili 
as the matter whereunto they are appliable doth tisqt5f^.''.A^. 
imial and ordinary transportation of causes oiit of AfMblf fftio 
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Italy, oat of one kingdom into anoth^, as discontented per- 
sons list, which was the thing which Cyprian disalloweth, 
may be mieqnal and unmeet; and yet not theief<»e a thing 
unnecessary to have the courts erected in hi^Bo* places, 
and judgment committed unto greater persons, to whom the 
meaner may bring their causes, either by way of appeal or 
otherwise, to be determined according to the order of justice; 
which hath been always obserred every where in civil states : 
and is no less requisite also for the state of the church of God. 
The reasons which teach it to be expedient for the one, will 
shew it to be for the other, at leastwise not unnecessary. In- 
equality of pastors is an ordinance both Divine and profita- 
ble. Their exceptions against it, in these two reasons, we have 
shewed to be altogether causeless, unreasonable, and unjust. 
An answer XIV. The uext thing which they upbraided us with, is 
vnto thoM the difference between that inequality of pastors which hath 
wbi!^are bceu of old, and which now is. For at length they grant, 
•bjected, ** ^jj^t the Superiority of bishops and of archbishops is some- 
the differ- what sncieut, but no such kind of superiority as ours have. 
nL*^t "^y ^® ^XSR^ of our discipline a bishop may ordain without, 
powerwhich asking the people's consent, a bishop may excommunicate 
have'^wid*'' ^^^ release alone, a bishop may imprison, a bishop may 
that which bear civil office in the realm, a bishop may be a counsellor 
bishoplhad, ^^ ^^^ ' those things ancient bishops neither did nor might 
more than do. Be it granted, that ordinarily neither in elections nor 
bjterff^*" deprivations, neither in excommunicating nor in releasing 
the excommunicate ; in none of the weighty affiiirs of go- 
vemment, bishops of old were wont to do any thing without 
consultation with their clergy, and consent of the people 
under them ; be it granted, that the same bishops did neither 
touch any man with corporal punishment, nor meddle with 
secular affairs and offices, the whole clergy of God being 
then tied, by the strict and severe canons of the church, to 
use no other than ghostly power, to attend no other business 
than heavenly. Tarquinius was in the Roman commonwealth 
deservedly hated, of whose unorderly proceedings the history 
Lif . lib. i. speaketh thus. " Hie regum primus traditum a prioribus mo- 
rem de omnibus senatum consulendi solvit ; domesticis consi- 
liis rempub. administravit ; bellum,pacem, foedera, societates, 
per seipsum, cum quibus voluit injussu populi ac senat&s, 
fecit diremitque." Against bishops the like is objected, 
'' that they are invaders of other men's rights, and by intolera- 
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ble usurpation take upon them to do that alone^ wherein an* 
cient laws have appointed that others^ not they only, should 
bear sway." Let the case of bishops be put, not in such sort 
as it is, but even as their very heaviest adversaries would 
devise it. Suppose that bishops at the first had encroached 
upon the church; that by slights and cunning practices they 
had appropriated ecclesiastical, as Augustus did imperisd 
power ; that they had taken the advantage of men's inclina- 
ble affections, which did not suffer them for revenue's sake to 
be suspected of ambition; that in the meanwhile their usurp- 
ation had gone forward by certain easy and insensible de- 
grees ; that being not discerned in the growth, when it was 
thus far grown, as we now see it hath proceeded, the world 
at length perceiving there was just cause of complaint, but 
no place of remedy left, had assented unto it by a general 
secret agreement to bear it now as a helpless evil : all this 
supposed for certain and true, yet surely a thing of this na- 
ture, as for the superior to do that alone unto which of right 
the consent of some other inferiors should have been re- 
quired by them ; though it had an indirect entrance at the 
first, must needs through continuance of so many ages as 
this hath stood, be made now a thing more natural to the 
church, than that it should be oppressed with the mention 
of contrary orders worn so many ages since quite and clean 
out of ure. But with bishops the case is otherwise; for in 
doing that by themselves, which others together with them 
have been accustomed to do^ they do not any thing, but that 
whereunto they have been upon just occasions authorized 
by orderly means. All things natural have in them natu- 
rally, more or less, the power of providing for their own 
safety : and as each particular man hath this power, so every 
politic society of men must needs have the same, that there- 
by the whole may provide for the good of all parts therein. 
For other benefit we have not any, by sorting ourselves into 
politic societies, saving only that by this means each part 
hath that relief which the virtue of the whole is able to yield 
it. The church therefore being a politic society or body, 
cannot possibly want the power of providing for itself : and 
the chiefest part of that power consisteth in the authority of 
making laws. Now, forasmuch as corporations are perpe- 
tual, the law of the ancienter church cannot choose but bind 
the latter, while they are in force.^ But we must note withal. 
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that because the body of the chnrch continueth the same, it 
hadi the same audiority still, and may abrogate old laws, at 
make new, as need shall require. Wherefore, vainly are the* 
ancient canons and constitations objected as laws, when 
once they are either let secretly to die by disusi^e, or are 
openly abrogated by contrary laws. The ancients had cause to 
do no otherwise than they did ; and yet so strictly they judged 
not tiiemselyes in conscience bound to observe those orders, 
but that in sundry cases they easily dispensed therewith, 
which I suppose they would never have done, had ihfif 
esteemed them as things whereunto everlasting, immuta- 
ble, and indispensable observation did belong. The bishop 
usually promoted none which were not first allowed as fit by 
conference had with flie rest of his clergy and with the peo^ 
pie. Notwithstanding, in the case of Aurelius, St. Cyprian^ 
did otherwise. In matters of deliberation and counsel, for 
disposii^ of that which belongeth generally to the whole 
body of the church, or which being more particular, is ne- 
vertheless of so great consequence, that it needeth the force 
of many judgments conferred; in such things the common 
saying must necessarily take place, '' An eye cannot see 
that which eyes can.'' As for clerical ordinations, there are 
no such reasons alleged against the order which is, but that 
it may be esteemed as good in every respect, as that which 
hath been^ and, in some considerations, better ; at leastwise 
(which is sufficient to our purpose) it may be held in the 
church of Christ without' transgressing any law, either an- 
cient or late. Divine or human, which we ought to observe 
and keep. The form of making ecclesiastical offices hath 
sundry parts, neither are they all of equal moment. When' 
deacons having not been before in the church of Christ, the' 
apostles saw it needful to have such ordained, they first as<»> 
semble the multitude, and shew them how needful it is that 
deacons be made. Secondly^ they name unto them what' 
number they judge convenient, what quality the men must 
be of, and- to the people they* commit the care of finding 
such out. Thirdly, the people hereunto assenting, make 
their choice of Stephen and the rest; those chosen men they 
bring and present before the apostles, howbeit, all this doth ' 
not endue them with any ecclesiastical power. But when 
so much was done, the apostiies finding no cause to take ex- 
ception, did with prayer and imposition of hands make them 
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deacons. This was it which gave them their very being ; all 
other things besides were only preparations unto lliis. Touch- 
ing the form of making presbj^is, although it be not wholly 
of purpose any where set down in the apostles' writings, yet 
sundry speeches there are which insinuate the chiefest things 
that belong unto that action : as when Paul and Barnabas are Aou 
said to have " fisusted, prayed/' and' made presbyters : when Ti- "ti^* 
mothy is willed to '' lay hands suddenly on no man/' for fear of ▼• <<• 
participating with other men's sins. For this cause the order 
of the primitive church was, between choice and ordination to 
have some space for such prohibition and trial, as the apo- 
stle doth mention in deacons, saying, ''Let them first be 
proved, then minister, if so be tiiey be found blameless/' 

Alexcmder Severus beholding in his time how careful the Lunprid. 
church of Christ was, especially for this point ; how, after ^^*,** 
the choice of their pastors, they used to publish the names 
of the parties chosen, and not give them tiie usual act of ap- 
probation, till they saw whether any let or impediment 
ivould be alleged; he gave commandment, that the like 
should also be done in his own imperial elections, adding 
this as a reason wherefore he so required, namely, ** for that 
both Christians and Jews being so wary about the ordina- 
tion of the priests, it seemed very unequal for him not to be 
in like sort circumspect, to whom he committed- the govern* 
ment of provinces, containing power over men's both estates 
and lives." This the canon itself doth provide for, requiring Deo. 
before ordination, scrutiny : ** Let them diligently be examined ^L|^ ^^^ 
three days together before the sabbath, and on the sabbath igitnr. 
let them be presented unto the bishop.'' And even this in 
effect also is the very use of the church of England, at all 
8olenm> ordaining of ministers ; and if all ordaining were so- 
lemn^ I must confess it were much the better. 

The pretended disorder of the church of England is, that 
bishops ordain them to whose election the people give no 
voices, and so the bishops make them alone ; that is to say, 
they give ordination without popular election going before^ 
which ancient bishops neither did nor might do. Now in- 
very truth, if the multitude have hereunto a right, which 
right can never be translated from them for any cause, then 
is there no remedy but we must yield, that unto the lawful 
making of ministers the voice of tiie people is required; and ^^ 
that according to the adverse party's assertion, such- as make JJ^ST' 
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ministers without asking the people's consent, do but exer- 
cise a certain tyranny. 

At the first erection of the conunonwealth of Rome, the 
people (for so it-was then fittest) determined of all afiairs i 
afterward, this growing troublesome, their senators did that 
for them which themselves before had done : in the end all 
came to one man's hands ; and the emperor alone was in- 
stead of many senators. 

In these things, the experience of time may breed both 
civil and ecclesiastical change from that which hath been 
before received; neither do latter things always violently ex- 
clude former ; but the one growing less convenient than it 
hath been, giveth place to that which is now become more. 
That which Was fit for the people themselves to do at the 
first, might afterwatd be more convenient for them to do 
by some other : which other is not hereby proved a tyrant 
because he alone doth that which a multitude were wont to 
do, unless by violence he take that authority upon him, 
against the order of lawr and without any public appoint- 
ment ; as with us, if any did, it should (I suppose) not long 
be safe for him so to do. 

This answer (I hope) will seem to be so much the more 
reasonable, in that themselves, who stand against us, have 
furnished us therewith. For, whereas against the making of 
ministers by bishops alone, their use hath been to object, 
what sway the people did bear when Stephen and the rest 
were ordained deacons : they begin to espy how their own 
platform swerveth not a little from that example wherewith 
they control the practices of others. For, touching the 
form of the people's concurrence in that action, they observe 
it not; no, they plainly profess, that they are not in this 
point bound to be followers of the apostles. The apostles 
ordained whom the people had first chosen. They hold, that 
their ecclesiasical senate ought both to choose, and also to 
ordain. Do not themselves then take away that which the 
apostles gave the people, namely, the privilege of choosing 
ecclesiastical officers ? They do. But behold in what sort 
they answer it. 
Ecci. " By the sixth and fourteenth of the Acts (say they) it doth 
foi*4i. ^PP^^r> ^^^^ *^® people had the chiefest power of choosing. 
Howbeit that, as unto me it seemeth, was done upon special 
cause which doth not so much concern us, neither ought it ix> 
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be drawn unto the ordinary and perpetual form of governing 
the church. For, as in establishing commonweals^ not only if 
they be popular, but even being such as are ordered by the 
power of a few the chiefest, or as by the sole authority of 
one, till the same be established, the whole sway is in the 
people's hands, who voluntarily appoint those magistrates by 
whose authority they may be governed ; so that afterward 
not the multitude itself, but those magistrates which are 
chosen by the multitude, have the ordering of public affairs. 
After the selfsame manner it fared in establishing also the 
church : when there was not as yet any placed over the peo- 
ple, all authority was in them all ; but when they all had 
chosen certain to whom the regiment of the church was com- 
mitted, this power is not now any longer in the hands of the 
whole multitude, but wholly in theirs who are appointed 
guides of the church. Besides, in the choice of deacons, 
Uiere was also another special cause wherefore the whole 
church at that time should choose them. For inasmuch as 
the Grecians murmured against the Hebrews, and complain- 
ed that in the daily distribution which was made for relief of 
the poor, they were not indifferently respected, nor such re- 
gard had of their widows as was meet ; this made it neces- 
sary that, they all should have to deal in the choice of those 
unto whom that care was afterward to be committed, to the 
end that all occasion of jealousies and complaints might be 
removed. Wherefore, that which was done by the people for 
certain causes, before the church was fully settled, may not 
be drawn out and applied unto a constant and perpetual form 
of ordering the church." 

Let them cast the discipline of the church of England into 
the same scales where they weigh their own, let them give us 
the same measure which here they take, and our strifes shall 
soon be brought to a quiet end. When they urge the apo- 
stles as precedents ; when they condemn us of tyranny, be- 
cause we do not in making ministers the same which the 
apostles did ; when they plead, '* that with us one alone doth 
ordain, and that our ordinations are without the people's 
knowledge, contrary to the example which the blessed apo- 
stles gave ; we do not request at their hands allowance as much 
as of one word we speak in our own defence, if that which we 
speak be of our own ; but that which themselves speak, they 
must be content to listen unto. To exempt themselveB from 
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being over-far pressed with the apostles' example, they can an- 
Bwer, ** That which was done by the pec^le once upon special 
causes, when the church was not yet established, is not to be 
made a rule for the constant and continual ordering of the 
church." In defence of their own election, although they do 
not therein depend on the people so much as the apostles in 
the choice of deacons, they think it a very sufficient apology, 
that there were special considerations why deacons at that 
iime should be chosen by the whole church, but not so now. 
In excuse of dissimilitudes between their own and the apo- 
stles' discipline, they are contented to use this answer, ''That 
many things were done in the apostles' times, before the set- 
tling of the church which afterward the church was not tied 
to observe." For countenance of their own proceedings, 
wherein their governors do more than the apostles, and their 
people less than under the apostles the first churches are 
found to have done at the making of ecclesiastical officers, 
they deem it a marvellous reasonable kind of pleading to say, 
** That even as in commonweals, when the multitude have 
once chosen many, or one to rule over them, the right which 
was at the first in the whole body of the people, is now de- 
rived unto those many, or that one which is so chosen; and 
that this being done, it is not the whole multitude, to whom 
the administration of such public affistirs any longer apper- 
taineth, but that which they did, their rulers may now do 
lawfully without them : after the selfsame manner it stand- 
eth with the church also." 

How easy and plain might we make our defence, how 
clear and allowable even unto them, if we could but obtain 
of them to admit the same things consonant unto equity in 
our mouths, which they require to be so taken from their own ! 
If that which is truth, being uttered in maintenance of Scot- 
land and Geneva, do not cease to be truth when the church 
of England once allegeth it, this great crime of tyranny, 
wherewith we are charged, bath a plain and an easy de- 
fence. Yea, but we do not all ask the people's approbation, 
which they do, whereby they shew themselves more indiffer- 
ent and more free from taking away the people's right. In- 
deed, when their lay-elders have chosen whom they think 
good, and the people's consent thereunto is asked, and if they 
give their approbation, the thing standeth warranted for 
sound and good. But if not, is the former choice overthrown i 
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No, but the people are to yield to reason ; and if they which 
have made the choice do so like the people's reason, as to 
reverse Uieir own deed at the hearing of it, then a new elec^ 
tion to be made ; otherwise the former to stand, notwith- 
staudiag the people's negative and dislike. What is this Eccies. 
else but to deal with the people, as those nurses do with in- ^"'^ 
fants, whose mouths they besmear with the backside of the 
spoon, aa though they had fed them, when they themselves 
do devour the food ? They cry in the ears of the people, that 
all men's consent should be had unto that which concerns 
all ; they make the people believe we wrong them, and de- 
prive them of their right in making ministers, whereas with 
us the people have commonly far more sway and force tlian 
with them. For inasmuch as there are but two main things 
observed in every ecclesiastical function, power to exercise 
the duty itself, and some charge of people whereon to exer- 
cise the same ; the former of these is received at the hands of 
the whole visible catholic church. For it is not any one par- 
ticular multitude that can give power, the force whereof may 
reach far and wide indefinitely, as the power of order doth, 
which whoso hath once received, there is no action which be- 
longeth thereunto, but he may exercise effectually the same 
in any part of the world without iterated ordination. They 
wl^om the whole church hath from the beginning used as 
her agents in conferring this power, are not either one or 
more of the laity, and therefore it hath not been heard of 
that ever any such were allowed to ordain ministers : only 
persons ecclesiastical, and they, in place of calling, superiors 
both unto deacons and unto presbyters; only such persons ec- 
clesiastical have been authorized to ordain both, and give 
diem the power of order, in the name of the whole church. Such 
were the apostles, such was Timothy, such was Titus, such are 
bishops. Not that there is between these no difference, but 
that they all agree in pre-eminence of place above both pres- 
.byters and deacons, whom they otherwise mightnot ordain.^ 
Now whereas hereupon some do infer, that no ordination 
can stand but only such as is made by bishops, which have 
had their ordination likewise by other bishops before them« 
till we come to the very apostles of Christ themselves. In 
which respect- it was demanded of Beza at Poissie, ^' By what 

* Neqne enim fiis erat aat lioebtt at inferioir erdinaret m^jorMB. CmhmbL q. 
Anbros. tribnontar, in 1 Tim. 3. 
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authority he could administer the holy sacraments, being not 
thereunto ordained by any other than Calvin, or by such as 
to whom the power of ordination did not belong, according 
to the ancient order and customs of the church ; sith Calyjn 
and they who joined with him in that action were no bishops :'' 
and Athanasius maintaineth thefactof Macarius a presbyter, 
which overthrew the holy table whereat one Ischyras would 
have ministered the blessed sacrament, having not been con* 
secrated thereunto by laying on of some bishops' hands,* ac- 
cording to the ecclesiastical canons ; as also Epiphanius in- 
veigheth sharply against divers for doing the like, when they 
had notepiscopal ordination. To this we answer, that there may 
be sometimes very just and sufficient reason to allow ordina- 
tion made without a bishop. The whole church visible being 
the true original subject of all power, it hath not ordinarily 
allowed any other than bishops alone to ordain : howbeit, as 
. the ordinary course is ordinarily in all things to be observed, 
so it may be in some cases not unnecessary that we decline 
from the ordinary ways. Men may be extraordinarily, yet 
allowably two ways, admitted into spiritual function in the 
church. One is, when God himself doth of himself raise up 
any, whose labour he useth without requiring that men should 
authorize them. But then he doth ratify their calling by ma- 
nifest signs and tokens himself from heaven. And thus even 
such as believed not our Saviour's teaching, did yet acknow- 
ledge him a lawful teacher sent from God : " Thou art a 
teacher sent from God, otherwise none could do those things 
which thou dost do." Luther did but reasonably therefore, 
in declaring that the senate of Melheuse should do well to 
ask of Muncer, from whence he received power to teach ? 
who it was that had called him ? and if his answer were, that 
God had given him his charge, then to require at his hands 
some evident sign thereof for men's satisfaction : because so 
God is wont, when he himself is the author of any extraordi- 
nary calling. Another extraordinary kind of vocation is, 
when the exigence of necessity doth constrain to leave the 
usual ways of the church, which otherwise we would willingly 
keep : where the church must needs have some ordained, and 
neither hath, nor can have possibly, a bishop, to ordain ; in 
case of such necessity, the ordinary institution of God hath 
given oftentimes, and may give place. And therefore we are 
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noty simply witbout exception, to urge a lineal descent of 
power from the apostles by continued succession of bishops 
in every effectual ordination. These cases of inevitable ne- 
cessity excepted, none may ordain but only bishops : by the 
imposition of their hands it is, that the church giveth power 
of order, both unto presbyters and deacons. Now, when that 
power so received is once to have any certain subject where- 
on it may work, and whereunto it is to be tied, here cometh 
in the people's consent, and not before. The power of order 
I may lawfully receive, without asking leave of any multitude ; 
but that power I cannot exercise upon any one certain peo- 
ple utterly against their wills ; neither is there in the church 
of England any man, by order of law, possessed with pastoral 
charge over any parish, but the people in effect do choose 
him thereunto. For, albeit they choose not by giving every 
man personally his particular voice, yet can they not say, 
that they have their pastors violently obtruded upon them, 
inasmuch as their ancient and original interest therein, hath 
been by orderly means derived into the patron who chooseth 
for them. And if any man be desirous to know how patrons 
came to have such interest, we are to consider^ that at the 
first erection of churches, it seemed but reasonable in the 
eyes of the whole Christian world, to pass that right to them 
and their successors^ on whose soil and at whose charge the 
same were founded. This all men gladly and willingly did, 
both in honour of so great piety, and for encouragement of 
many others unto the like, who peradventure else would 
have been as slow to erect churches, or to endow them, as 
we are forward both to spoil them, and to pull them down. 

It is no true assertion therefore, in such sort as the pre- 
tended reformers mean it, " That all ministers of God's word 
ought to be made by consent of many, that is to say, by the 
people's suffrages ; that ancient bishops neither did nor might 
ordain otherwise; and that ours do herein usurp a far greater 
power than was, or then lawfully could have been, granted 
imto bishops which were of old.'' Furthermore, as touching 
spiritual jurisdiction, our bishops, they say, do that which 
of all things is most intolerable, and which the ancient never 
did; " Our bishops excommunicate and release alone, whereas 
tile censures of the church neither ought, nor were wont to be, 
^ministered otherwise than by consent of many." Their 
meaning here, when they speak of many, is not as before it 
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was : when they hold that ministers should be made with 
consent of many, they understand by momfy the multitude, or 
common people; but in requiring that many should evermore 
join with the bishop in the administration of church censures, 
they mean by many, a few lay-elders, chosen out of the rest 
ConcU. of the people to that purpose. This, they say, is ratified by 
4. 0. Ill ancient councils, by ancient bishops this was practised. And 
Cypr. i.iu. ^jj^ reason hereof, as Beza supposeth, was, " Because if the 
Lu.Bp. 8. power of ecclesiastical censures did belong unto any one, 
there would this great inconvenience follow ; ecclesiastical 
regiment should be changed into mere tyranny, or else into 
a civil royalty : therefore no one, either bishop or presbyter, 
should or can alone exercise that power, but with his eccle- 
siastical consistory he. ought to do it, as may appear by the 
old discipline." 

And is it possible, that one so grave and judicious should 
think it in earnest tyranny for a bishop to excommunicate, 
whom law and order hath authorized so to do f or be per- 
suaded, that ecclesiastical regiment degenerateth into civil 
regality, when one is allowed to do that which hath been at 
any time the deed of more ? Surely, far meaner witted men 
than the world accounteth Mr. Beza, do easily perceive, that 
tyranny is power violently exercised against order, against 
law ; and that the difference of these two regiments, ecclesi- 
astical and civil, consisteth in the matter about which the 
actions of each are conversant ; and not in this, that civil 
royalty admitteth but one, ecclesiastical government requireth 
many supreme correctors. Which allegation, were it true, 
would prove no more than only, that some certain number is 
necessary for the assistance of the bishop : but that a num- 
ber of such as they do require is necessary, how doth it 
prove ? Wherefore, albeit bishops should now do the very 
same which the ancients did, using the college of presby- 
ters under them as their assistants, when they administer 
church-censures, yet should they still swerve utterly from 
that which these men so busily labour for, because the agents 
whom they require to assist in those cases, are a sort of lay- 
elders, such as no ancient bishop ever was assisted with. • 

Shall these fruitless jars and janglings never cease ? shall 
we never see end of them ? How much happier were the 
world if those eager taskmasters, whose eyes are so curious 
and sharp in discerning what should be done by many, and 
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what by few, were all changed into painful doers of that 
which every good Christian man ought either only or chiefly 
to do^ and to be found therein doing when that great and 
glorious judge of all men's both deeds and words shall ap- 
pear i In the meanwhile, be it one that hath this charge, 
or be they many that be his assistants, let there be careful 
provision that justice may be administered, and in this shall 
our God be glorified more than by such contentious disputes. 

XV. Of which nature that also is, wherein bishops are, Concerninf 
over and besides all this, accused " to have much more ex- ^^ ^^^^ . 

, power aud 

cessive power than the ancient, inasmuch as unto their eccle- aathonty 
siastical authority, the civil magistrate for the better repress- ^^^^ ^^ 
ing of such as contemn ecclesiastical censures, hath for divers have, 
ages annexed civil. The crime of bishops herein is divided 
into these two several branches — the one, that in causes eccle- 
siastical they strike with the sword of secular punishments ; 
the other, that offices are granted them, by virtue whereof 
they meddle with civil affairs. Touching the one, it reacheth 
no farther than only unto restraint of liberty by imprison- 
ment (which yet is not done but by the laws of the land, and 
by virtue of authority derived from the prince). A thing 
which being allowable in priests amongst the Jews, must 
needs have received some strange alteration in nature since, 
if it be now so pernicious and venomous to be coupled with 
a spiritual vocation in any man which beareth office in the 
church of Christ. Shemaiah writing to the college of priests Jer. 
which were in Jerusalem, and to Zephaniah the principal of*"** ^' 
them, told them they were appointed of God, " that they 
might be officers in the house of the Lord, for every man 
which raved, and did make himself a prophet," to the end that 
they might, by the force of this their authority, " put such in 
prison, and in the stocks.'* His malice is reproved, for that 
he provoketh them to shew their power against the innocent. 
But surely, when any man justly punishable had been brought 
before them, it could be no unjust thing for them even in such 
sort then to have punished. As for offices, by virtue whereof 
bishops have to deal in civil affairs, we must consider that 
civil affisiirs are of divers kinds ;' and as they be not all fit for 
ecclesiastical persons to meddle with, so neither is it neces- 
sary, nor at this day haply convenient, that from meddling 
with any such thing at all they all should without exception 
Ve secluded. I will therefore set down some few causes, 
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wherein it cannot but clearly appear unto reasonable men, 
that civil and ecclesiastical functions may be lawfully united 
in one and the same person. 

Firsts therefore, in case a Christian society be planted 
amongst their professed enemies, or by toleration do live un- 
der some certain state whereinto they are not incorporated, 
whom shall we judge the meetest men to have the hearing 
and determining of such mere civil controversies as are every 
day wont to grow between man and man i Such being the 
state of the church of Corinth, the apostle giveth them this 

1 Cor* fL direction, ** Dare any of you, having business against an* 
other, be judged by the unjust, and not under saints i Do ye 
not know that the saints* shall judge the world? If the world 
then shall be judged by you, are ye unworthy to judge the 
smallest matters ? Know ye not tiiat we shall judge the an- 
gels i how much more things that appertain to t^s life i If 
tiien ye have judgment of things pertaining to this life, set 
up them which are least esteemed in the church. I speak it 
to your shame ; is it so, that there is not a wise man amongst 
you i no, not one that can judge between his brethren, but a 
brother goeth to law with a brother, and that under the infi- 
dels i Now therefore there is utterly a fault among you, be- 
cause ye go to law one with another; why rather suffer ye 
not wrong, why rather sustain ye not harm?'* In which speech 
there are these degrees ; better to suffer and to put up injuries, 
than to contend ; better to end contention by arbitrement, 
than by judgment ; better by judgment before the wisest of 
their own, than before the simpler ; better before the simplest 
of their own, than the wisest of them without : so that if 

vide Bw- judgment of secular affairs should be committed unto wise 

tra.uitiq. ^^^> ^^^ ^^^ ^^ chiefest credit and account amongst them. 
Jar. Ub. when the pastors of their souls are such, who more fit to be 
xi. 0. Id. ^g^ ^^jj^ judges for the ending of strifes ? The wisest in 
things Divine, maybe also in things human the most skilful. 
At leastwise they are by likelihood commonly more able to 
know right from wrong, than the common unlettered sort 
And what St. Augustine did hereby gather, his own words 
do sufficiently shew. " I call Ood to witness upon my sod 
Ang. de (saith he), that according to the order which is kept in well- 
mSi o!«9. o^^dered monasteries, I could wish to have every day my hoiiis 
of labouring with my hands^ my hours of reading, and of pray- 
ing, rather dian to endure these most tumultuous perplexities 
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of other men's causes, which I am forced to bear while I tra- 
vel in secular businesses, either by judging to discuss them^ 
or to cut them off by entreaty : unto which toils that apostle, 
who himself sustained them not, for any thing we read, hath 
notwithstanding tied us not of his own accord, but being 
thereunto directed by that Spirit which speaks in him. His 
own aposdeship, which drew him to travel up and down, suf- 
fered him not to be any where settled to this purpose; where- 
fore the wise, faithful, and holy men which were seated here 
and there, and not them which travelled up and down to 
preach, he made examiners of such businesses. Whereupon 
of him it is no where written, that he had leisure to attend 
these things, from which we cannot excuse ourselves although 
we be simple : because even such he requireth, if wise men 
cannot be had, rather than that the affairs of Christians 
should be brought into public judgment. Howbeit, not with- 
out comfort in our Lord are these travels undertaken by us, 
for the hope's sake of eternal life, to the end that with pa- 
tience we may reap the firuit/' So far is St. Augustine from 
thinking it unlawfid for pastors in such sort to judge civil 
causes, that he plainly coUecteth out of the apostle's words, 
a necessity to undertake that duty ; yea, himself he comfortr 
eth wiih the hope of ^ blessed reward, in lieu of travail that 
they sustained. 

Again, even where whole Christian kingdoms are, how 
troublesome were it for universities, and other great colle- 
giate societies, erected to serve as nurseries unto the church 
of Christ, if every thing which civilly doth concern them 
were to be carried from their own peculiar governors, because 
for the most part they are (as fittest it is they should be) 
persons of ecclesiastical calling i It was by the wisdom of 
our famous predecessors foreseen how unfit this would be, 
and hereupon provided by grant of special charters, that it 
might be, as now it is in the universities ; where their vice- 
chancellors, being for the most part professors of divinity, are 
nevertheless civil judges over them in the most of their ordi- 
nary causes. 

And to go yet some degrees farther, a thing impossible it 
is not, neidier altogether unusual for some who are of royal 
blood to be consecrated unto the ministry of Jesus Christ, 
aad so to be the nurses of God's church, not only as the pro- 
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phet did feretdl, but ako as die aposde St. P^ was. Now 
in ease the crown siMMdd bv ttiis means descend unto such 

m 

penoDS^periiaps when tfacrare die Terr last, or pediaps the very 
best of their laoe, so that a greater benefit they are not able 
to bestow opon a kingdom, than fay accepting their right 
therein; shall the sanctity of their order deprive diem of that 
honom* wbereonto they have by right Uood ? Or shall it be 
a bar to shut out the public good that may grow by their vir- 
tuous refiriment : If not, then must ther cast off die office 
which they received by IHrine imposidon of hands ; or, if 
tfaey cany a more religious opinion concerning thatheavenly 
foDctioD, it followeth, that being invested as well with the 
other, they remain God's lawful anointed both ways. With 
men of skill and mature judgment there is of diis so little 
doubt, that concerning such as at this day are under the 
archbishops of Mentz, Cologne, and Treves, being both arch- 
bishops and princes of the empire ; yea, such as live within 
die pope's own civil territories, there is no cause why any 
should deny to yield them civil obedience in any thing which 
they command, not repugnant to Christian piety ; yea, even 
that civility, for such as are under them, not to obey them, 
were the part of seditious persons : howbeit, for persons ec- 
clesiastical thus to exercise civil dominion of their own, is 
more dian when they only sustain some public office, or deal 
in some business civil, being diereunto even by supreme au- 
thority required. As nature dodi not any thing in vain, so 
neither grace. Wherefore, if it please God to bless some 
principal attendants on his own sanctuary, and to endue them 
with extraordinary parts of excellency, some in one kind 
some in another, surely a great derogation it were to the very ' 
honour of him who bestowed so precious graces, except they 
on whom he hath bestowed them should accordingly be em- 
ployed, that the fruit of those heavenly gifts might extend 
itself unto the body of the commonwealth wherein they lire; 
which being of purpose instituted (for so all commonwealths 
are) to the end that all might enjoy whatsoever good it 
pleaseth the Almighty to endue each one with, must needs 
suffer loss, when it hath not the gain which eminent civil 
ability in ecclesiastical persons is now and then found apt to 
afford. Shall we then discommend the people of Milan for 
using Ambrose their bishop as an ambassador about their 
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public and politic affairs ; the Jews for electing their priests 
sometinies to be leaders in war ; David for making the high- 
priest his chiefest counsellor of state : finally, all Christian 
kings and princes which have appointed unto like services, 
bishops or other of the clergy under them ? No, they have 
done in this respect that which most sincere and religious 
wisdom alloweth. Neither is it allowable only, when either 
a kind of necessity doth cast civil offices upon thfem, or when 
they are thereunto preferred in regard of some extraordinary 
fitness ; but farther also, when there are even of right an- 
nexed unto some of their places or of course imposed upon 
certain of their persons, functions of dignity and account in 
the commonwealth ; albeit no other consideration be had 
therein save ibis, that their credit and countenance may by 
such means be augmented. A thing, if ever to be respected, 
surely most of all now, when God himself is for his own 
sake generally no where honoured, religion almost no where, 
no where religiously adored, the ministry of the word and 
sacraments of Christ, a very cause of disgrace in the eyes 
both of high and low, where it hath not somewhat besides 
itself to be countenanced with. For unto this very pass are 
things come, that the glory of God is constrained even to 
stand upon borrowed credit, which yet were somewhat the 
more tolerable, if there were not that dissuade to lend it 
him. No practice so vile, but pretended holiness is made 
sometimes a cloak to hide it. 

The French king Philip Valois, in his time made an ordi- 
nance, that all prelates and bishops should be clean excluded 
from parliaments, where the affairs of the kingdom were 
handled ; pretending that a king, with good conscience, can- 
not draw pastors, having cure of souls, from so weighty a 
business, to trouble their heads with consultations of state. 
But irreligious intents are not able to hide themselves, no, 
not when holiness is made their cloak. This is plain and 
gimple truth, that the councils of wicked men hate always 
flie presence of them whose virtue, though it should not be 
able to prevail against their purposes, would, notwithstand- 
ing, be unto their minds a secret controversy; and therefore, 
till either by one shift or another they can bring all things to 
their own hands alone, they are not secure. Ordinances ho- 
lier and better there stand as yet in force by the grace of Al- 
mighty God, and the works of his providence amongst us. 
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Let not envy so far prevail, as to make us account that m 
blemish^ which if there be in us any spark of sound judgment, 
or of religious conscience, we must of necessity acknowledge 
to be one of the chiefest ornaments unto this land: by the an- 
cient laws whereof, the clergy being held for the chief of 
those three estates, which together make up the entire body 
of this commonwealth, under one supreme head and gover- 
nor ; it hath all this time ever borne a sway proportionable 
in the weighty affairs of the land; vrise and virtuous kings 
condescending most willingly thereunto, even of reverence 
to the Most High ; with the flower of whose sanctified in- 
heritance, as it were- with a kind of Divine presence, unless 
their chiefest civil assemblies were so far forth beautified as 
might be without any notable impediment unto their hea* 
venly functions, they could not satisfy themselves, as having 
shewed towards God an affection most dutiful. 

Thus, first, in defect of the civil magistrates : secondly, 
for the ease and quietness of scholastical societies : thirdly, 
by way of politicsd necessity : fourthly, in regard of qualilyy 
care, and extraordinancy : fifthly, for countenance unto the 
ministry : and, lastiy, even of devotion and reverence towards 
God himself, there may be admitted at leastwise in some par- 
ticulars well and lawful enough a conjunction of civil and 
ecclesiastical power, except there be some such law or reason 
to the contrary, as may prove it to be a thing simply in itself 
nought. 

Against it many things are objected, as, first, ** That the mat- 
ters which are noted in the Holy Scriptures to have belonged 
unto the ordinary office of any ministers of God's holy wor d 
and sacraments, are these which follow, with such-like, and 
no other; namely, the watch of the sanctuary, the busi- 
ness of God, the ministry of the word and sacraments, over- 
sight of the house of God, watching over his flock, prophecy, 
prayer,-dispensations of the mysteries of God, chaise and care 
of men's souls. If a man would shew what the offices and 
duties of a surgeon or physician are, I suppose it were not 
his part, so much as to mention any thing belonging to the 
one or the other, in case either should be also a soldier or a 
merchant, or a housekeeper, or a magistrate ; because the 
functions of these are different from those of the former, al* 
beit one and the same man may haply be both* The ca&e 
is like, when the Scripture teacbeth what duties are required 
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in an ecclesiastical minister ; in describing of whose office, 
to teach any other thing than such as properly and directly 
toucheth his office that way, were impertinent* 

Yea,'^ But in the Old Testament the two powers civil and 
ecclesiastical were distinguished, not only in nature, but also 
in person; the one committed unto Moses, and the magis- 
trates joined with him ; the other to Aaron and his sons. 
Jehosaphatin his reformation dothnotonly distinguish causes 
ecclesiastical from civil, and erecteth divers courts for them, 
but appointeth also divers judges." With the Jews these two 
powers were not so distinguished,but that sometimes they 
might and did concur in one and the same person. Was 
not Eli both priest and judge i after their returns from cap- 
tivity, Esdras a priest, and the same their chief governor 
even in civil affairs also i These men which urge the neces- 
sity of making always a personal distinction of these two 
powers, as if by Jehosaphat's example the same person ought 
not to deal in both causes, yet are not scrupulous to make 
men of civil place and calling presbyters and ministers of 
spiritual jurisdiction in their own spiritual consistories. 

If it be against the Jewish precedents for us to give civil 
power unto such as have ecclesiastical ; is it not as much 
against the same for them to give ecclesiastical power unto 
such as have civil ? They will answer perhaps, that their po- 
sition is only against conjunction of ecclesiastical power of 
order, and the power of civil jurisdiction in one person. But 
this answer will not stand with their proofs, which make no 
less against the power of civil and ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
in one person ; for of these two powers Jehosaphat's example 
IS : besides, the contrary example of Eli and of Ezra, by us 
allied, do plainly shew, that among the Jews even the 
power of order ecclesiastical and civil jurisdiction were 
sometimes lawfully united in one and tiie same person. 
Pressed farther we are with our Lord and Saviour's example, 
who " denieth his kingdom to be of this world, and therefore, 
agnot standing with his calling, refused to be made a king, 
to give sentence in a criminal cause of adultery, and in a 
civil of dividing an inheritance." 

The Jews imagining that their Messiah should be a po- 
tent monarch upon earth, no marvel, though when they did 
otherwise wonder at Christ's greatness, they sought forth- 
with to have him invested with that kind of dignity, to the 
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end he might presently begin to reign. Others of the Jews, 
which likewise had the same imagination of the Messiah^ 
and did somewhat incline to think that peradventure this 
might be he, thought good to try whether he would take 
upon him that which he might do, being a king, such as they 
supposed their true Messiah should be. But Christ refused 
to be a king over them, because it was no part of the office 
of their Messiah, as they did falsely conceive; and to inter- 
meddle in those acts of civil judgment he refused also, be- 
cause he had no such jurisdiction in that commonwealth, be- 
ing, in regard of his civil person, a man of mean and low call- 
ing. As for repugnancy between ecclesiastical and civil 
power, or any inconvenience that these two powers should 
be united, it doth not appear, that this was the cause of his 
resistance either to reign, or else to judge. 
«Tlni. What say we then to the blessed apostles who teach, " That 
*'• ^' soldiers entangle not themselves with the businesses of this 
life, but leave them, to the end they may please him who 
hath chosen them to serve ; and that so the good soldiers of 
Christ ought to do." 

The apostles which taught this, did never take upon them 
any place or office of civil power. No, they gave over the 
ecclesiastical care of the poor, that they might wholly attend 
upon the word and prayer. St. Paul indeed doth exhort Ti- 
mothy after this manner, " SuflPer thou evil as a noble soldier 
of Jesus Christ : no man warring is entangled with the affairs 
of life, because he must serve such as have pressed him unto 
warfare." The sense and meaning whereof is plain, that sol- 
diers may not be nice and tender, that they must be able to 
endure hardness, that no man betaking himself unto wars 
continueth entangled with such kind of businesses, as tend 
only unto the ease and quiet felicity of this life ; but if the 
service of him who hath taken them under his banner require 
the hazard, yea, the loss of their lives, to please him ; they 
must be content and willing with any difficulty, any peril, 
be it never so much against the natural desire which they 
have to live in safety. And at this point the clergy of Grod 
must always stand ; thus it behoved them to be affected as 
oft as their Lord and Captain leadeth them into the fields 
whatsoever confficts, perils, or evils, they are to endure. 
Which duty being not such, but that wherewith the civil dig- 
nities, which ecclesiastical persons amongst us do eajoj. 
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may well enough stand ; the exhortation of Paul to Timothy 
is but a slender allegation against them. As well might we 
gather out of this place, that men having children or wives, 
are not fit to be ministers (which also hath been collected, and 
that by sundry of the ancients) ;'^ and that it is requisite the 
clergy be utterly forbidden marriage. For, as the burden of 
civil regiment doth make them who bear it the less able to 
attend their ecclesiastical charge ; even so St. Paul doth say, 
that the married are careful for the world, the unmarried 
freer to give themselves wholly to the service of God. How- 
beit, both experience hath found it safer, that the clergy 
should bear the care of honest marriage, than be subject to 
the inconveniences which single life, imposed upon them, 
would draw after it; and as many as are of sound judgment 
know it to be far better for this present age, that the detri- 
ment be borne which haply may grow through the lessening 
of some few men's spiritual labours, than that the clergy and 
commonwealth should lack the benefit which both the one 
and the other may reap through their dealing in civil affairs. 
In which consideration, that men consecrated unto the spi- 
ritual service of God be licensed so far forth to meddle with 
the secular affairs of the world, as doth seem for some spe- 
cial good cause requisite, and may be without any grievous 
prejudice unto the church; surely, there is not in the apo- 
stle's words, being rightly understood, any let. That no 
apostle did ever bear office, may it not be a wonder, consider- 
ing the great devotion of the age wherein they lived, and 
the zeal of Herod, of Nero the great commander of the known 
world, and of other kings of the earth at that time, to ad- 
vance by all means Christian religion ? Their deriving unto 
others that smaller charge of distributing of the goods which 
are laid at their feet, and of making provision for the poor, 
which charge, being in part civil, themselves had before (as 
I suppose, lawfully) undertaken, and their following of that 
which was weightier, may serve as a marvellous good example 
for the dividing of one man's office into divers slips, and the 
subordination of inferiors to discharge some part of the same, 
when by reason of multitude increasing, that labour waxeth 
great and troublesome, which before was easy and light : but 

* CoDTenit hojasmodi eligi et ordinari saoerdotei, qnibai nee liberi sunt neo !!•• 
potes. Etenim fieri vix potest, at vacans hojos vits quotidiansB oarif , qoM lilMii 
ereant parentibas maxime, orone stadium omnemqae eogitationem cirea divinni li> 
ttrgiam et res ecdesiasticas consomat. Lib. xlii. seet. 1. c. de episo. otoler. 
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very small force it hath to infer a perpetual divorce between 
ecclesiastical and civil power in the same persons. The most 
that can be said in this case is, ** That sundry eminent canons, 
bearing the name of apostolical, and divers councils likewise 
there are, which have forbidden the clergy to bear any secu- 
lar o£Glce ; and have enjoined them to attend altogether upon 
reading, preaching, and prayer : whereupon the most of the 
ancient fathers have shewed great dislikes that these two 
powers should be united in one person/' 

For a full and final answer whereunto, I would first de- 
mand, whether commension and separation of these two 
powers be a matter of mere positive law, or else a thing sim- 
ply with or against the law immutable of God and nature? 
That which is simply against this latter law can at no time 
be allowable in any person, more than adultery, blasphemy, 
sacrilege, and the like. But conjunction of power ecclesias- 
tical and civil, what law is there which hath not at some time 
or other allowed as a thing convenient and meet? In the law 
of God we have examples sundry, whereby it doth most ma- 
nifestly appear, how of him the same hath oftentime been 
approved. No kingdom or nation in the world, but liath 
been thereunto accustomed without inconvenience and hurt. 
In the prime of the world, kings and civil rulers were priests 
for the most part all. The Romans ^ note it as a thing bene- 
ficial in their own commonwealth, and even to them ^ appa- — 
rently forcible for the strengthening of the Jews' regiment-^ 
under Moses and Samuel. I deny not, but sometime ther^tf 
may be, and hath been perhaps, just cause to ordain others- 
wise. Wherefore we are not to urge those things which here — 
tofore have been either ordered or done, as thereby to preju — 
dice those orders, which, upon contrary occasion, and itkim 
exigence of the present time, by like authority have been 



» Cam mnlta diyinitai, pontifioes, k majoribas uoitris myenta atqae institata aoBft^ 
torn nihil pneolarius, qaam qood toi eosdem et religionibai deoram irnmortaUam, eC 
somms reipab. pneease yoloenmt. Cio. pro domo aua ad pontiff. 

^ "Honor sacerdotii fifmamentam potentiiB assiimebatar." Tacit, hist. lib. t. H« 
sheweth the reason wherefore their rulers were also priests. The joinings of these ti^ 
powers, as now, so then likewise profitable for the pablic state, but in respeet eleu 
opposite and contrary. For, whereas then Diyine things being more esteemed, wen 
used as helps for the countenance of seonlar power; the case in these latter ages is 
turned upside down, earth hath now brought heaven under fool, and in the coarse sf 
the world, hath of the two the greater credit. Priesthood was then a strengtheniB| 
to kings, which now is forced to take strength and credit firom far meaner degrees ef 
eiyil authority. " Hie mos apnd Judaeos fait, ut eosdem reges et sacerdotes habeMHL 
quorum justitia religioni permixta inoredibile ^uantom evaloere.'' Just Hut. lib. 
xuTi. lib. xlii. sect. 22. c de episc. 
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tablished. For what is there which doth let, but that from 
contrary occasions contrary laws may grow, and each be 
reasoned and disputed for by such as are subject thereunto, 
during the time they are in force ; and yet neither so oppo- 
site to other, but that both may laudably continue, as long 
as the ages which keep them do see no necessary cause which 
may draw them unto alteration ? Wherefore in these things, 
canons, constitutions, and laws, which have been at one time 
meet, do not prove that the church should always be bound 
to follow them. Ecclesiastical persons were by ancient order 
[brbidden to be executors of any man's testament, or to un- 
lertake the wardship of children. Bishops, by the imperial 
[aW, are forbidden to bequeath by testament, or otherwise to 
ilienate any thing grown unto them after they were made 
bishops. Is there no remedy but that these, or the like or- 
flers, must therefore every where still be observed i The rea- 
son is not always evident, why former orders have been re- 
pealed and other established in their room. Herein there- 
fore we must remember the axiom used in the civil laws, 
" That the prince is always presumed to do that with reason, 
which is not against reason being done, although no reason 
of his deed be expressed." Which being in every respect as' 
true of the church, and her Divine authority in making laws, 
it should be some bridle unto those malapert and proud spi- 
rits, whose wits not conceiving the reason of laws that are 
established, they adore their own private fancy as the supreme 
law of all, and accordingly take upon them to judge that 
whereby they should be judged. But why labour we thus 
in vain i For even to change that which now is, and to estab- 
lish instead thereof that which themselves would acknowledge 
the very selfsame which hath been, to what purpose were it, 
siih they protest, ''That they utterly condemn as well that t.o. lib. i 
which hath been, as that which is ; as well the ancient, as the P* ^^^* 
present superiority, authority, and power, of ecclesiastical 
persons.'' 

XVI. Now where they lastly allege, " That the law of our Xbe arga. 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the judgment of the best in all ages, JJJ^*^ 
condemn all ruling superiority of ministers over ministers ;'' whereby 
ihey are in this, as in ^e rest, more bold to affirm, than able ^J^dMrf 
to prove the things which they bring for support of their the Uwoi 
weak and feeble cause. **The bearing of dominion, or the S^/oS? 
exercising of authority (they say), is that wherein the civil iM«t7ti 
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belt b aU magistrate is severed from the ecclesiastical oflBcer, accord- 
•ges, MB- jjjg ^Q ^g words of our Lord and Saviour, * Kings of nati(»is 
the raiing bear rule over them, but it shall not be so with you :' there- 
saperiority f^^^ bearing of dominion doth not agree to one minister over 
Dister orer another." This place hath been, and still is, although falsely, 
r"*c*iib. i y^^ ^^^^ ^^^ greater show of likelihood and truth, brought 
p. 22. * forth by the anabaptists, to prove that the church of Christ 
ought to have no civil magistrates, but to be ordered only by 
Christ. Wherefore theyurge the opposition between heathens, 
and them unto whom our Saviour speaketh. For, sith the 
apostles were opposite to heathens, not in that they were 
apostles, but in that they were Christians ; the anabaptists' 
inference is, *' That Christ doth here give a law, to be for 
ever observed by all true Christian men, between whom and 
heathens there must be always this difference, that whereas 
heathens have kings and princes to rule. Christians ought 
not in this thing to be like unto them." Wherein their con- 
struction hath the more show, because that which Christ 
doth speak to his apostles, is not found always agreeable 
unto them as apostles, or as pastors of men's souls, but often- 
times it toucheth them in generality, as they are Christians; 
so that Christianity being common unto them with all believ- 
ers, such speeches must be so taken that they may be applied 
unto all, and not only unto them. They which consent with 
us, in rejecting such collections as the anabaptist maketh 
with more probability, must give us leave to reject such as 
themselves have made with less ; for a great deal less likely 
it is, that our Lord should here establish an everlasting dif- 
ference, not between his church and pagans, but between the 
pastors of his church and civil governors. For if herein they 
must always differ, that the one may not bear rule, the other 
may; how did the apostles themselves observe this diffefr^ 
ence, the exercise of whose authority, both in conunanding 
and in controlling others, the Scripture hath made so mani- 
fest that no gloss can overshadow it ? Again, it being, as they 
would have it, our Saviour's purpose to withhold his apostles, 
and in them all other pastors, from bearing rule, why should 
kingly dominion be mentioned, which occasions men to ga- 
ther, that not all dominion and rule, but this one only form, 
was prohibited, and that authority was permitted them, so it 
were not regal ? Furthermore, in case it had been his purpose 
to withhold pastors altogether from bearing rule, why should 
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kings of nations be mentioned^ as if they were not forbidden 
to exercise, no, not regal dominion itself, but only such regal 
dominion as heathen kings do exercise ? The very truth is, 
our Lord and Saviour did aim at a far other mark than these 
men seem to observe. The end of his speech was to reform 
their particular mispersuasion to whom he spake : and their 
mispersuasion was diat which was also the common fancy of 
the Jews at that time, that their Lord being the Messias of 
the world, should restore unto Israel that kingdom, whereof 
the Romans had as then bereaved them ; they imagined that 
he should not only deliver the state of Israel, but himself 
reign as king in the throne of David with all secular pomp 
and dignity ; that he should subdue the rest of the world, 
and make Jerusalem the seat of universal monarchy. Seeing 
therefore they had forsaken all to follow him, being now in so 
mean condition, they did not think, but that together with 
him they also should rise in state ; that they should be the 
first and the most advanced by him. 

Of this conceit it came, that the mother of the sons of Ze- 
bedeie sued for her children's preferment, of this conceit it 
grew, that Uie apostles began to question amongst them- 
selves which of them should be greatest : and in controlment 
of this conceit, it was, that our Lord so plainly told them, 
that the thoughts of their hearts were vain. The kings of 
nations have indeed their large and ample dominions, they 
reign far and wide, and their servants they advance unto ho- 
nour in the world ; they bestow upon them large and ample 
secular preferments, in which respect they are also termed 
many of them benefactors, because of the liberal hand which 
they use in rewarding such as have done them service : but, 
was it the meaning of the ancient prophets of God that the 
Messias, the king of Israel, should be like imto these kings, and 
Us retinue grow in such sort as theirs? " Wherefore ye are not 
to look for at my hands such preferment ais kings of nations 
are wont to bestow upon their attendants, * With you not so.* 
Your reward in heaven shall be most ample, on earth your 
chiefest honour must be to suffer persecution for righteous- 
ness' sake ; submission, humility, and meekness, are things 
fitter for you to inure your minds withal, than these aspiring 
cogitations : if any amongst you be greater than other, let 
him shew himself greatest in being lowliest; let him be 
above them in being under them, even as a servant for their 
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scribe a speciallaw both to them and their socoessorfivr ever; 
a law determining what they should not be in rehtion of one 
to another; a law foibidding that any such title should be 
giren to any miniift*^ as might import or argue in him a su- 
T c. periority OTer other ministers. Being thus defeated of that 
y^ 10^ succour which they thought their cause might have had out 
f* ^* ciibe words of our Saviour Christ, they try their adventnie 
in seeking what aid man's testimony will yield them : ''Cy- 
prian objecteth it to Florentinus as a proud thing, that by be- 
lieving evil report, and misjudging of Cyprian, he made him- 
self bishop of a bishop, and judge over him whom God had 
for the time appointed to be judge. (Lib. 4. ep. 9.) The en- 
deavour of godly men to strike at these insolent names may 
appear in the council of Carthage : where it was decreed, 
that the bishop of the chief see should not be entitled the 
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exarch of priests, or the highest priest, or any other thing of 
like sense, but only the bishop of the chiefest see ;* whereby 
are shut out the name of archbishop, and all other such 
haughty titles." In these allegations it fareth as in broken 
reports snatched out of the author's mouth, and broached 
before they be half either told on the one part, or on the 
other understood. The matter which Cyprian complaineth 
of in Florentinus was thus : Novatus misliking the easiness 
of Cyprian to admit men into the fellowship of believers 
after they had fallen away from the bold and constant con- 
fession of Christian faith, took thereby occasion to separate 
himself from the church ; and being united with certain ex- 
communicate persons, they joined their wits together, and 
drew out against Cyprian their lawful bishop, sundry griev- 
ous accusations ; the crimes such, as being true, had made 
him incapable of that office whereof he was six years as then 
possessed, they went to Rome, and to other places, accusing 
him every where as guilty of those faults of which them- 
selves had lewdly condemned him ; pretending that twenty- 
; five African bishops (a thing most false) had heard and ex- 
^ amined his cause in a solemn assembly, and that they all had 
: given their sentence against him, holding his election by the 
. canons of the church void. The same factious and seditious 
{ persons coming also unto Florentinus, who was at that time 
I a man imprisoned for the testimony of Jesus Christ, but yet 
>j a favourer of the error of Novatus, their malicious accusa- 
•; tions he over-willingly hearkened unto, gave them credit, 
if concurred vrith them, and unto Cyprian in fine wrote his let- 
ters against Cyprian : which letters he justly taketh in mar- 
vellous evil part, and therefore severely controUeth his so great 
presumption in making himself a judge of a judge; and, as 
it were, a bishop's bishop, to receive accusations against 
kirn, as one that had been his ordinary. " What height of 
pride is this (saith Cyprian), what arrogancy of Spirit, what 
a puffing up of mind, to call guides and priests to be exa- 
mined and sifted before him! So that, unless we shall be 
cleared in your court, and absolved by your sentence, behold 
mIJ for these six years' space, neither shall the brotherhood have 
had a bishop, nor the people a guide, nor the flock a shep- 
herd, nor the church a governor, nor Christ a prelate, nor 
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God a prieit/' This is the pride wbich Cyprian condemnelh 
in Floientinns, and not the title or name of archbishop; 
about which matter there was not at that time so mnch as 
the dream of any controversy at all between them. A silly 
collection it is, that because Cyprian reproveth Florentinns 
for lightness of belief, and presumptuous rashness of jn^- 
ment, therefore he held the title of archbishop to be a vain 
and proud name. Archbishops were chief amongst bishops, 
yet archbishops had not oyer bishops that full authority 
which every bishop had over his own particular clergy. K- 
shops were not subject unto their archbishops as an ordinary, 
by whom at all times they were to be judged, according to 
the manner of inferior pastors, within the compass of each 
diocess. A bishop migh suspend, excommunicate, depose, 
such as were of his own clei^, without any other bishop's 
assistance; not b6 an archbishop the bishops that were in 
his own province, above whom divers prerogatives weie 
given him, howbeit no such authority and power, as alone to 
be judge over them. For as a bishop couldnotbeordsdned,80 
neither might he be judged by any one only bishop, albeit that 
bishop were his metropolitan. Wherefore Cyprian, concerning 
the liberty and freedom which every bishop had, spake in the 
council of Carthage, whereat fourscore and seven bishops 
CoDca. were present, saying, *' It resteth that every of us declare 
de hsn* ^^^ ^6 think of this matter, neither judging nor severing 
bapti- from the right of communion any that shall think otherwise: 
^^ '* for of us there is not any which maketh himself a bishop of 
bishops, or with tyrannical fear constraineth his colleagues 
unto the necessity of obedience, inasmuch as every bishop, 
according to the reach of his liberty and power, hath his own 
free judgment, and can have no more another his judge, than 
lib. ii. himself to be judge to another." Whereby it appeareth, that 
*^' ' among the African bishops none did use such authority ov^ 
any, as the bishop of Rome did afterward claim over all, 
forcing upon them opinions by main and absolute power. 
Wherefore, unto the bishop of Rome the same Cyprian also 
writeth concerning his opinion about baptism : " These things 
we present unto your conscience, most dear brother, as wdl 
for common honour's sake, as of single and sincere love, 
trusting that as you are truly yourself religious and faithful^ 
so those things which s^ee with religion and faith will be 
acceptable unto you; howbeit we know, that what some hafa 
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over-dniiik in, they will not let go« neither easily change 
their mind, but with care of preserving whole amongst their 
brethren the bond of peace and concord, retaining still to 
themselves certain their own opinions wherewith they have 
been inured : wherein we neither use force, nor prescribe a 
law unto jany, knowing that in the government of the church 
every ruler hath his own voluntary free judgment, and of 
that which he doth shall render unto the Lord himself an 
account." As for the council of Carthage, doth not the very 
first canon thereof establish with most effectual terms all 
tiEiings which were before agreed on in the council of Nice i 
and that the couticil of Nice did ratify the pre-eminence of 
metropoU tan bishops, who is ignorant?*" The name of an 
archbishop importeth only, a bishop having chiefly of cer- 
tain prerogatives above his brethren of the same order. 
Which thing, since the council of Nice doth allow, it cannot 
be that the other of Carthage should condemn it, inasmuch 
as this doth yield unto that a Christian unrestrained appro- 
bation. 

The thing provided for by the synod of Carthage can be 
no other therefore, than only that the chiefest metropolitan, 
where many archbishops were within any greater province, 
should not be termed by those names, as to import the power 
of an ordinary jurisdiction belonging in such degree and 
i&ann^ unto Um over the rest of the bishops and archbishops 
a«.did belong unto every bishop over other pastors under 
hiliL But.much more absurd it is to affirm, that both Cy- 
priftn and the council of Carthage condemn even such supe- 
tiority also of bishops themselves, over pastors their inferiors, 
as the words of Ignatius imply, in terming the bishop ''&,T'^ 
prince of priests." Bishops to be termed arch-priests, in re- p. us. 
gard of their superiority over priests, is in the writings of the 
andent fathers a thing so usual and familiar^ as almost no 
one thing more. At the council of Nice, saith Theodoret» 
three hundred and eighteen arch-priests were present.*^ Were 
it the meaning of the council of Carthage, that the title of 
duef-priests and such-like, ought not in any sort at all to be 
given unto any Christian bishop, what excuse would we make 

* TbMd. IdBt eooles. lib. i. cap. 7. i^ifgiMr. Hieroiiyiiiaf ooatra Laoifor. uliitmi 
Melads pendere dioit a sammi sacerdotis dignitate, id'ett, cpuoopi. Idem est im 
HMQRNijnio snmmos saoerdos qood htfig U^vt in CarAigioeoii ooneBio. Vid^ C 
5B.dist ItflmC. pontifieet 12. q. 3. lUm C. daliii.de eeMeq.diit (k 

n2 
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for SO many ancient both fatfaera, and synods of fathers, as 
have generally applied the title of ardi-priest nnto every bi* 
shop's office? High time I think it is, to give over the obsti- 
nate defence of this most miserable forsaken cause ; in the 
favour whereof neither God, nor amoi^t so many wise and 
virtuous men as antiquity hath brought forth, any one can be 
found to have hitherto directly spoken. Irksome confusion 
must of necessity be the end whereunto all sueh vain and 
ungrounded confidence doth bring, as hath nothing to bear 
it out but only an excessive measure of bold and peremptory 
words, holpen by the start of a little time, before they came 
to be examined. In the writings of the ancient fiaLthera, there 
is not any thing with more serious asseveration inculcated, 
than that it is (jod which maketh bishops, that their autho* 
rity hath Divine allowance, that the bishop is the priest of 
God, that he is judge in Christ's stead, that, according to 
God's own law, the whole Christian fraternity standeth botmd 
to obey him. Of this there was not in the Christian world 
of old any doubt or controversy made ; it was a thing uni- 
versally every where agreed upon. What should move men 
to judge that now so unlawful and nought, which then was 
so reverently esteemed i Surely no other cause but this; men. 
Wiere in those times meek, lowly, tractable, willing to live iiM. 
dutiful awe and subjection unto the pastors of their sotds s 
now, we imagine ourselves so able every man to teach andL 
direct all others, that none of us can brook it to have supe- 
riors ; and, for a mask to hide our pride, we pretend falsely 
the law of Christ, as if we did seek the execution of his 
will, when in truth we labour for the mere satisfaction of our 
own against his. ; 

The leoond XVII. The chiefest cause of disdain and murmur s^ainsi 
ihing**^" bishops in the church of England is, that evil-affected eye 
wherein the wherewith the world looked upon them since the time tlwit 
•hops saf ' irreligious profaneness, beholding the due and just advance- 
fereth ob- ments of God's clergy, hath under pretence of enmity unto 
^b^ho- ambition and pride proceeded so far, that the contumely of 
noor- old offered unto Aaron in the like quarrel may seem very 
moderate and quiet dealing, if we compare it with the fury 
of our own times. The ground and original of both their 
proceedings one and the same ; in declaration of their griev» 
ances they differ not ; the complaints as well of the one 



^^^* tte other are, "Wherefore lift ye up yourselves thus far above 
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i congr^atiQn of the Lord? It is too much which you take 
on you, too much power, and too much honour/' Where- 
)^ as we haye shewed, that there is not in their power any 
Qg unjust or unlawful, so it resteth that in their honour 
the like be done. Hie labour we take unto this purpose 
by so much the harder, in that we are forced to wrestle 
ik the stream of obstinate affection, mightily carried by a 
fbl prejudice, the dominion whereof is so powerful over 
\m in whom it reigneth, that it giveth them no leave, no, 
; so much as patiently to hearken unto any speech which 
iih not profess to feed them in this their better humour, 
twithstanding, forasmuch as I am persuaded that against 
d they will not strive, if they perceive once that in truth 
L8 he against whom they open their mouths, my hope is 
iirown confession will be at the length, ^^ Behold, we have 
le exceeding foolishly, it was the Lord, and we knew it 
;; him in his ministers we have despised, we have in their 
lOur impugned his." But the alteration of men's hearts 
8t be his good and gracious work, whose most omnipotent 
Bver framed them. ' Wherefore, to come to our present pur- 
le, honour is no where due, saving only unto such as have in 
m, that whereby they are found, or at the least presumed 
untarily beneficial unto them of whom they are honoured, 
leresoever nature seeth the countenance of a man, it still 
Bometh that there is in him a mind willing to do good, 
leed require, inasmuch as by nature so it should be ; for 
ich cause men unto men do honour, even for very humanity's 
.e. And unto whom we deny all honour, we seem plainly 
take from them all opinion of human dignity, to make no 
omit or reckoning of them, to think them so utterly with- 
. virtue, as if no good thing in the world, could be looked 
at their hands. Seeing therefore it seemeth hard that 
should so hardly think of any man, the precept of St. Pe- 
ls, *' Honour all men." Which duty of every man towards ^ P«t- 
doth vary according to the several degrees whereby they 
more and less beneficial, whom we do honour. " Honour Bocioi. 
' physician," saith the wise man: the reason why, because 
necessity's sake, God created him. Ag^in, '* Thou oh&lt.Lent. 
J up before the hoary head, and honour the person of the "*• ^' 
sd :" the reason why, because the younger sort have great 
lefit by their gravity, experience, and wisdom, for which . 
ise, these things the wise man termeth the crown or diadem 
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Scdu. of the aged. Hcmonr is due to parents : the reason why, be- 
^1^^ cause we hare our b^inniiig ftmn fliem ; "Obey the father 
xxul'ss. that hath begotten thee : the mother that bare thee despise 
fhou not." Honour is due unto kings and govemors : the 
^. ^^ reason why, because God hath set them '''for the punishment 
of eyil doers, and for the praise of them that do well." Thus 
weseebyeveryof these particulars, that there is always some 
kind of yirtue beneficial, wherein they excel who receive ho- 
nour; and that degrees of honour are distinguished accord- 
ing to the value of those effects which the same beneficial 
yirtue doth produce. 

Nor is honour only an inward estimation, whereby they 
are rererenced and well thought of in the minds of men ; but 
honour, whereof we now speak, is defined to be an external 
sign, by which we give a sensible testification that we ac- 
knowledge the beneficial virtue of others. Sarah honoured 
her husband Abraham ; this appeareth by the title she gave 
him. The brethren of Joseph did him honour in the land of 
^ypt ; their lowly and humble gesture sheweth it. Parents 
will hardly persuade themselves that this intentional honour 
which reacheth no farther than the inward conception only, 
is the honour which their children owe them. 
J**^V Touching that honour which, mystically agreeing nnta 

Christ, was yielded literally and really unto Solomon ; the 
words of the Psalmist concerning it are, " Unto him the] 
shall give of the gold of Sheba, they shall pray for him con. 
tinually, and daily bless him." Weigh these things in thenL: 
selves, titles, gestures, presents, other the like external siguj 
wherein honour doth consist, and they are matters of no grea. 
moment. Howbeit, take them away, let them cease to b^ 
required, and they are not things of small importance, whicl 
that surcease were likely to draw after it. Let the lord mayoi 
of London, or any other unto whose office honour belongetb, 
be deprived but of that title which in itself is a matter of no- 
thing ; and suppose we that it would be a small maim unto 
the credit, force, and countenance, of his office ? It hath not 
without the singular wisdom of God been provided, that the 
ordinary outward tokens of honour should for the most part 
be in themselves things of mean account; for to the end Aey 
might easily follow as faithful testimonies of that beneficial 
virtue whereunto they are due, it behoved them to be of sudl 
nature, that to himself no man might over-eagerly challenge 
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them, without blushing ; nor any man where they are due 
withhold them, but with manifest appearance of too great 
malice or pride. Now, forasmuch as, according to the an- 
cient orders and customs of this land, as of the kingdom of 
Israel, and of all Christian kingdoms through the world, the 
next in degree of honour imto the chief sovereign, are the 
chief prelates of God's church; what the reason hereof may 
be, it resteth next to be inquired. 

XVIII. Other reason here is not any, wherefore such What go< 
honour hath been judged due, saving only that public good ^^^ ^^ 
which the prelates of God's clergy are authors of. For I from the 
would know which of these things it is whereof we make any P"**®^' 
question, either that the favour of God is the chiefest pillar 
to bear up^ kingdoms and states ; or, that true religion pub- 
licly exercised is the principal mean to retain the favour of 
God : or, that the prelates of the church are they, without whom 
the exercise of true religion cannot well and long continue. 
If these three be granted, then cannot the public benefit of 
prelacy be dissembled. And of the first or second of these I 
look not for any professed denial : the world at this will blush, 
not to grant, at the leastwise in word, as much as hea- 
thens themselves have of old with most earnest asseveration 
acknowledged,*^ concerning the force of Divine grace in up- 
holding kingdoms. Again, though his mercy doth so far 
strive with men's ingratitude, that, all kind of public iniqui- 
ties deserving his indignation, their safety is through his 
gracious providence many times nevertheless continued, to 
the end that amendment might, if it were possible, avert 
their envy ; so that as well commonweals as particular per- 
sons, both may and do endure much longer, when they are 
careful, as they should be, to use the most effectual means 
of procuring his favour on whom . their continuance princi- 
pally dependeth : yet this point no man will stand to argue^ 
no man will openly arm himself to enter into set disputation 
against the emperors Theodosius and Valentinian, for mak- 
ing unto their laws concerning religion, this preface, *' De- Tit i.iit 
cere arbitramur nostrum imperium, subditos nostros de re- ^Jj^^^ 
li^one commonefacere. Ita enim et pleniorem acquiri Dei niu 

* Qnis est tarn Tecors, qui aot cam sospexerit in ooelain, Deos esse nrai senliat,. 
eteft qaas tanta mente fiant, at vix quisqaam arte iiUa ordinein renm ao Tioiasitodi- 
■em perseqai possit, casu fieri putet, aut, cam Deos ease intellexerit, dob iotelligat 
eonim nomine hoc tantam imperiom esse natam et aactun et retentum ? Cic OnU 
de Haras, resp. 
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ac salvatoris nostri Jesu Christi benigpitatem poBsibile ex« 

istimamus, si quando et nos pro viribus ipsi placere etudue- 

rimus, et nostros subditos ad earn rem instituerimus ;" o^ 

against the emperor Justinian, fojr that he also n^iaketh the 

Lib. iii. G. li^e profession: ** Per sanctissimas ecclesias et postrum im- 

tiC\%u' perium sustineri, et communea res clementissimi Dei gratia 

Lib. xxxiT. muniri, credimus." And in another place, " Certissime credi- 

EpiM. mus, quia sacerdotum puritas et decus, et ad Dominmn Deum 

aadiend. ^^^ salvatorem nosrum Jesum Christum fervor, et ab ipsis 

missoe perpetuoa preces, multum favorem nostres reipublicsa^ 

et incrementum prcebent/' 

Wherefore only the last point is that which men will bold- .. 
ly require us to prove ; for no man feareth now to make it a 
question, " Whether the prelacy of the church be any thing 
available pr no, to effect the- good and long continuance of 
true religion F" Amongst the principal blessings wherewith 
God enriched Israel, the prophet in the psalm acknowledgeth 
especially this for one, *^ Thou didst lead thy people like sheep 
P»^*. by the hands of Moses and Aaron." That which sheep are 
"''"* * if pastors be wanting, the same are the people of God if sq 
be they want governors :, and that which the principal, civil 
governors are, in comparison of regents under them, Sesame 
are the prelates of the church, being compared with the rest 
of God^s clergy. 

Wherefore inasmuch as amongst the Jews, the benefit of 
civil government grew principally from Moses, he being their 
principal governor ; even so the benefit of spiritual regiment 
grew from Aaron principally, he b^ing in the other kind their 
principal rector, although even herein subject to the sove- 
reign dominion of Moses. For which cause, these two alone 
are named as the heads and wellsprings of all. As for the 
good which others did in service either in the commonwealth 
or of the sanctuary, the chiefest glory thereof -did belong to 
the chiefest governors of the one sort and of the other, 
whose viligant care and oversight kept them in their due. 
order. Bishops are now as high-priests were then, in regard 
of power over other priests, and in respect of subjection, 
unto high-priests. 8 What priests were then, the same noiie 
presbyters are, by way of their place under bishops. The 

• Qai saccrdotes in veteri testamento Tocabantur, hi sont qai nano presbjteri ap- 
pellaBtnr : et qui tone princepf sacerdotam, nunc episcopas Tooalar. Raba. Manr. da 
inslit der. lib. iii. cap. 6. 
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one's authority therefore being so profitable^ how should the 
other's be thought unnecessary ? Is there any man profess- 
ing Christian religion which holdeth it not as a maxim^ that 
the church of Jesus Christ did reap a singular benefit by 
apostolical regiment, not only for other respect, but even in 
regard of that prelacy whereby they had and exercised power 
of jurisdiction over lower guides of the church ? Prelates are 
herein the apostles- successors, as hath been proved. 

Thus we see, that prelacy must needs be acknowledged 
exceedingly beneficial in the church : and yet for more per- 
spicuity's sake, it shall not be pains superfluously taken, if 
the manner how be also declared at large. For this^one thing 
not understood by the vulgar sort, causeth all contempt to be 
offered unto higher powers, not only ecclesiastical, but civil : 
whom when proud men have disgraced, and are therefore re- 
proved by such as carry some dutiful affection of mind, the 
usual apologies which they make for themselves are these : 
*' What more virtue in these great ones, than in others ? We 
see no such eminent good which they do above other men." 
We grant indeed, that the good which higher governors do, 
is not so immediate and near unto every of us, as many times 
the meaner labours of others under them, and this doth make 
it to be less esteemed. 

But we must note, that it is in this case as in a ship ; he 
that sltteth at the stem is quiet, he moveth not, he seemeth 
in a manner to do little or nothing, in comparison of them 
that sweat about other toil, yet that which he doth is in va- 
lue and force more than all the labours of the residue laid to* 
^ether. The influence of the heavens above worketh infi- 
nitely more to our good, and yet appeareth not half so sen- 
sible as the force doth of things below. We consider not 
what it is which we reap by the authority of our chiefest 
spiritual governors, nor are likely to enter into any conside- 
ration thereof, till we want them ; and that is the cause why 
ihey are at our hands so unthankfuUy rewarded. Authority 
is a constraining power ; which power were needless if we 
were all such as we should be, willing to do the things we 
ought to do without constraint. But, because generally we 
are otherwise, therefore we all reap singular benefit by that 
authority which permitteth no men, though they would,- to 
slack their duty. It doth not suffice, that the lord of a 
household appoint labourers what they should do, unless he 
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set over ihem some chief workmen to see they do it. Con- 
stitutions and canons made^ for the ordering of church-af- 
fairs are dead taskmasters. The due execution of laws spiii^- 
ual, dependeth most upon the vigilant care' of t)ie chiefest 
spiritual governors, whose charge is to see that such laws be 
kept by the clergy and people under them : with those duties 
which the law of God, and the ecclesiastical canons require 
in'ihe clergy, lay-governors are neither for the most part. so 
well acquainted, nor so deeply and nearly touched. Requi- 
site therefore it is, that ecclesiastical persons have authority 
in such things ; which kind of authority maketh them ths^ 
have it prelates. If then it be a thing confessed, as by all good 
men it needs must be, to have prayers read in all churches,' to 
have the sacraments of God administered, to have the myste- 
ries of salvation plainly taught, to have God every where de- 
voutly worshipped, and all this perpetually, and with quiet- 
ness, bringeth unto the whole church, and unto every member 
thereof, inestimable good ; how can that authority, which 
hath been proved the ordinance of God for preservation of 
these duties in the church, how can it choose but deserve to 
be held a thing publicly m^st beneficial ? It were to be wished 
and is to be laboured for, as much as can be, that they who 
are set in such rooms may be furnished with honourable 
qualities and graces every way fit for their calling. But, be 
they otherwise, howsoever so long as they are in authority, 
all men reap some good by them, albeit not so much good as 
if they were abler men. There is not any amongst us all, but 
is a great deal more apt to exact another man's duty, than the 
best of Us is to discharge exactly his own ; and therefore pre- 
lates, although neglecting many ways their duty unto God and 
men, do notwithstanding by their authority great good, in that 
they keep others, at the leastwise, in some awe under them. 
It is our duty therefore, in this consideration, to honour 
them that rule as prelates, which office if they discharge well, 
1 Tim. the apostle's own verdict is, that the honour they have they 
^^ ^^' be worthy of, yea, though it were double. And if their go- 
vernment be otherwise, the judgment of sage men hath ever 
been this, that albeit the dealings of governors be culpable, 
yet honourable they must be, in respect of that authority by 
which they govern. Great caution must be used that we 
neither be emboldened to follow them in evil, whom for au- 
thority's sake we honour, nor induced in authority to disho- 
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nour them^ whom as examples we may not follow. In a 
word, not to dislike sin, though it should be in the highest, 
were unrighteous meekness, and proud righteousness it is 
to contemn or dishonour highness, though it should be in 
the sinfullest men that live. But so hard it is to obtain at 
our hands, especially as now things stand, the yielding of ho- 
nour to whom honour in this case belongeth, that by a brief 
declaration only what the duties of men are towards the prin- Rom. 
cipal guides and pastors of their souls, we cannot greatly *"*' ^* 
hope to prevail, partly for the malice of their open adver- 
saries, and partly for the cunning of such as in a sacrilegious 
intent, work their dishonour under covert, by more mystical 
and secret means. Wherefore requisite, and in a manner ne- 
cessary it is, that by particular instances we make it even 
palpably manifest what singular benefit and public use the 
nature of prelates is apt to yield. 

First, no man doubteth, but that unto the happy condition 
of commonweals it is a principal help and furtherance, when 
in the eye of foreign states their estimation and credit is 
great. In which respect, the Lord himself commending his 
own laws unto his people, mentioneth this as a thing not mean- 
ly to be accounted of, that their careful obedience yielded 
thereunto should purchase them a great good opinion abroad. Dent, 
and make them every where famous for wisdom. Fame and ""' ^* 
reputation grow especially by the virtue, not of common 
ordinary persons, but of them which are in each estate most 
eminent by occasion of their higher place and calling. The 
mean man's actions, be they good or evil, they reach not far 
they are not greatly inquired into, except perhaps by such as 
dwell at the next door ; whereas men of more ample dignity 
are as cities on the tops of hills, their lives are viewed afar off; Mttt 
so that the more there are which observe aloof what they do, ^' ^ ' 
the greater glory by their well doing they purchase both 
unto God whom they serve, and to the stete wherein they 
live. Wherefore, if the clergy be a beautifying unto the body 
of this commonweal in the eyes of foreign beholders, and if 
in the clergy the prelacy be most exposed unto the world's 
eye, what public benefit doth grow from that order, in regard 
of reputation thereby gotten to the land from abroad, we may 
soon conjecture. Amongst the Jews (their kings excepted) 
who so renowned throughout the world as their high-priest? 
Who so much or so often spoke of as their prelates ? 
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2. Which order is not for the present only the most in 
sight, but for that very cause also the most commended unto 
posterity. For if we search those records wherein there hath 
descended from age to age whatsoever notice and intelligence 
we have of those things which were before us, is there any 
thing almost else, surely not any thing so much' kept in me- 
mory, as the successions, doings, sufferings, and affairs, of 
prelates. So that either there is not any public use of that 
light which the church doth receive from antiquity; or if 
this be absurd to think, then must we necessarily acknow- 
ledge ourselves beholden more unto prelates than unto others 
their inferiors, for that good of direction which ecclesiasti- 
cal actions recorded do always bring. 

3. But to call home our cogitations, and more inwardly to 
weigh with ourselves, what principal commodity that order 
yieldeth, or at leastwise is of its own disposition and nature 
apt to yield kings and princes, partly for information of their 
own consciences, partly for instruction what they have to do 
in a number of most weighty affairs, entangled with the cause 
of religion, having, as all men know, so usual occasion of 
often consultations and conferences with their clergy ; sup- 
pose we, that no public detriment would follow upon the 
want of honourable personages ecclesiastical to be used in 
those cases i It will be haply said, *^ That the highest might 
learn to stoop, and not to disdain the advice of some circum- 
spect, wise, and virtuous minister of God, albeit the ministry 
were not by such degrees distinguished.'' What princes in 
that case might or should do, it is not material. Such dif- 
ference being presupposed therefore, as we have proved al- 
ready to have been the ordinance of God, there is no judir 
cious man will ever make any question or doubt, but that fit 
and direct it is for the highest and chiefest order in God's 
clergy to be employed before others, about so near and ne- 
cessary offices as the sacred estate of the greatest on earth 
doth require. For this cause Joshua had Eleazar; David, Abi- • 
athar ; Constantine, Hosius bishop of Corduba ; other em- 
peror and kings their prelates, by whom in private (for with 
princes this is the most effectual way of doing good) to 
be admonished, counselled, comforted, and if need were, 
reproved. 

Whensoever sovereign rulers are willing to admit these so 
necessary private conferences for their spiritual and ghostly 
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good, inasmuch as they do for the time, while they take ad- 
vice, grant a kind of superiority unto them of whom they re- 
ceive it, albeit haply they can be contented even so far to 
bend to the gravest and chiefest persons in the order of God's 
clergy, yet this of the very best being rarely and hardly ob- 
tained, now that there are whose greater and higher callings 
do somewhat more proportion them unto that ample con- 
ceit and spirit wherewith the minds of so powerful persons are 
possessed ; what should we look for in case Ood himself not 
authorizing any by miraculous means, as of old he did his 
prophets, the equal meanness of all did leave, in respect of 
calling, no more place of decency for one than for another to 
be admitted? Let inexperienced wits imagine what pleaseth 
ihem, in having to deal with so great personages, these per- 
sonal differences are so necessary that there must be regard 
had of ihem. 

4. Kingdoms being principally (next unto God's almigh- 
tiness, and the sovereignty of the highest under God) upheld 
by wisdom and by valour, as by the chiefest human means 
to cause continuance in safety with honour (for the labours 
of them who attend the service of God, we reckon as means 
Divine, to procure our protection from Heaven) ; from hence 
it riseih, that men excelling in either of these, or descending 
from such, as for excellency either way have been ennobled, 
or possessing howsoever the rooms of such as should be in 
politic wisdom, or in martial prowess eminent, are had in 
singular recommendation. Notwithstanding, because they 
are by the state of nobility great, but not thereby made in- 
clinable to good things ; such they oftentimes prove, even 
imder the best princes, as under David certain of the Jewish 
nobility were. In polity and council the world had not Achi« 
tophers equal, nor hell his equal in deadly malice. Joab 
the general of the host of Israel, valiant, industrious, fortu- 
nate in war, but withal headstrong, cruel, treacherous^ void 
of piety towards God ; in a word, so conditioned, that easy 
it is not to define, whether it were for David harder to miss- 
the benefit of his warlike ability, or to bear the enormity of his 
oilier crimes. As well ifor the cherishing of those Tirtues 
therefore, wherein if nobility do chance to flourish,. they are 
both an ornament and a stay to the commonwealth wherein 
they live ; as also for the bridling of those disorders, which 
if they loosely run into, they are by reason of their greatness 
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dangeroiis ; i¥hat help could there ever have been inyented 
more Diyine^ than the sorting q{ the clergy into such de- 
grees« that the chiefest of the prelacy being matched in a 
kind of equal yoke, as it were, with the higher, the next with 
the lower degree of nobility, the reverend authority of the 
one might be to the other as a courteous bridle, a mean to 
keep them lovingly in awe that are exorbitant, and to correct 
such excesses in them, as wheteunto their courage, state, and 
dignity, make them over-prone i O that there were for en- 
courage^lent of prelates herein, that inclination of all Christ- 
ian kings and princes towards them, which sometime a fa- 
mous king of Uiis land either had, or pretended to have, for 
the countenancing of a principal prelate under him in the ac- 
tions of spiritual authority. 
Petr. Bie- " Let my lord archbishop know (saith he), that if a bishop 
jens.Ep.5. ^j. ^j^^j^ ^j. ^^y, other great person, yea, if my own chosen son, 

shall presume to withstand, or to hinder his will and dispo-' 
sition, whereby he may be withheld from performing the work 
of the embassage committed unto him ; such a one shall 
find» that of his contempt I will shew; myself no less a perse- 
cuter and revenger, than if treason were committed c^ainst 
mine own very crown and dignity." Sith, therefore, by the 
fathers and first founders of this commonwealth, it hath, upon 
great experience and forecast, been judged most for the good 
of all sorts, that as the whole body politic wherein we live, 
should be for strength's sake a threefold cable, consisting of 
the king as a supreme head over all, of peers and nobles un- 
der him, and of the people under them : so likewise, that in 
this conjunction of states, the second wreath of that cable 
should, for important respects, consist as well of lords spi- 
ritual as temporal. Nobility and prelacy being by this mean 
twined together, how can it possibly be avoided, but that the 
tearing away of the one, must needs exceedingly weaken the 
other, and by consequence impair greatly the good of all i 

6. The force of which detriment there is no doubt, but that 
the common sort of men would feel to their helpless woe, 
how goodly a thing soever they now surmise it to be, that 
tfiemselves and their godly teachers did all alone without 
controlment of their prelate. For if the manifold jeopardies 
whereto a people-destitute of pastors is subject, be unavoid- 
ably without government; and if the benefit of govern- 
ment/ whether it be ecclesiastical or civil, do grow principally 
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^rom .them who are principal therein, as hath been proved 
out of the prophet, who albeit the people of Israel had sun* 
dry inferior goyemors, ascribeth not unto them the public 
1>^efit of government, but maketh mention of Moses and 
Jlaron only, the chief prince and chief prelate, because they 
*were the wellspring of all the good which others under them 
did ; may we not boldly conclude, that to take from the peo- 
ple their prelate, is to leave them in effect without guides ; 
^ leastwise, without those guides which are the strongest 
luuids that God doth direct them by i " Thou didst lead thy Psai., 
people like slieep (saith the prophet) by the hands of Moses '^^"*^ 
and Aaron.'' 

If now there arise any matter of grievance between the 
pastor and the people that are under him, they have their or- 
dinary, a judge indifferent to determine their causes, and to 
end their strife. But in case there were no such appointed 
to sit, and to hear both, what would then be the end of their 
qnarrelsf They will answer, perhaps, ^* That for such pur- 
poses their synods shall serve." Which is, as if in the com- 
monwealth, the higher magistrates being removed, every 
township should be a state, altogether free and independent ; 
and the controversies which they cannot end speedily within 
themselves, to the contentment of both parties, shoidd be all 
determined by solemn parliaments. Merciful Ood ! where is 
the light of wit and judgment, which this age doth so much 
vannt of and glory in, when unto these such odd imaginar 
tions, so great not only assent, but also applause is yielded i 
6. As for those in the clergy, whose place and calling is 
lower; were it not that their eyes are blinded, lest they 
should see the things that of all others is for their good most 
effectual; somewhat they might consider the benefit which 
they enjoy by having such in authority over them as are of 
the selfsame profession, society, and body, with them ; such 
as have trodden the same steps before ; such as know by 
their own experience, the manifold intolerable contempts and 
indignities which faithful pastors, intermingled with the mul- 
titude, are constrained every day to suffer in the exercise of 
their spiritual charge and functions ; unless their superiors^ 
taking their causes even to heart, be, by a kind of sympathy^ 
drawn to relieve and aid them in their virtuous proceedings 
no less effectually, than loving parents their dear children. 
Urns therefore prelacy being unto all sorts so beneficial^ 
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ought accordingly to receive honour at the hands of all, biif^ 
we have just cause exceedingly to fear that those miserable 
Ifft. iu. 5. times of confusion are drawing on, wherein " the people shall 
be oppressed one of another ;" inasmuch as already that 
which prepareth the way thereunto is come to pass, " Child- 
ren presume against the ancient, and the vile against the 
honourable." Prelacy, the temperature of excesses in all 
estates, the glue and soder of the public weal, the ligament 
which tieth and connecteth the limbs of this body politic 
each to other, hath, instead of deserved honour, all extremity 
of disgrace. The foolish every where plead, that unto the 
wise in heart they owe neither service, subjection, nor honour. 
^That kinds XIX. Now that we have laid open the causes for which 
6 doe unto houour is due unto prelates, the next thing we are to consi-- 
uhops. der is, what kinds of honour be due. The good government 
either of the church or the commonwealth, dependeth scarce- 
ly on any one external thing so much as on the public marius 
and tokens whereby the estimation that governors are in, is 
made manifest to the eyes of men« True it is, that governors 
are to be esteemed according to the excellency of their vir- 
tues ; the more virtuous they are, the more they ought to be 
honoured, if respect be had unto that which every man should 
voluntarily perform unto his superiors. But the question is 
now, of that honour which public order doth appoint unto 
church-governors, in that they are governors ; the end where- 
of is, to give open sensible testimony, that the place which 
they hold is judged publicly in such degree beneficial, as the 
marks of their excellency, the honours appointed to be done 
unto them do import. Wherefore this honour we are to do 
them, without presuming ourselves to examine how worthy 
they are : and withdrawing it, if by us they be thought un- 
worthy. It is a note of that public judgment which is given 
of them; and therefore not tolerable, that men in private 
should, by refusal to do them such honour, reverse, as much 
as in them lieth, the public judgment. If it deserve such 
grievous punishment, when any particular person adventureth 
to deface those marks whereby is signified what value some 
small piece of coin is publicly esteemed at ; it is sufFerable 
that honours, the character of that estimation which publicly 
is had of public estates and callings in the church or com- 
1^. monwealth, should at every man's pleasure be cancelled ? Let 
^k us not think that without most necessary cause, the same 
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3iaye been thought expedient. The first authors thereof were 
^wise and judicious men ; they knew it a thing altogether im- 
3>osflible, for each particular in the multitude to judge what 
1>enefit doth grow unto them from their prelates^ and there- 
upon uniformly to yield them convenient honour. Where- 
Fore^ that all sorts might be kept in obedience and awe, doing 
that unto their superiors of every degree, not which every 
man's special iancy should think meet, but which being be- 
forehand agreed upon as meet, by public sentence and deci- 
sion might afterward stand as a rule for each in particular 
to follow ; they found that nothing was more necessary than 
bo allot unto all degrees their certain honour, as marks of 
public judgment concerning the dignity of their places; 
ivhich mark, when the multitude should behold, they might 
be thereby given to know, that of such or such estimation 
their governors are, and in token thereof do carry those notes 
of excellency. Hence it groweth, that the different notes 
Emd signs of honour do leave a correspondent impression in 
the minds of common beholders. Let the people be asked, 
^n^ho are the chiefest in any kind of calling ? who most to be 
listened unto i who of greatest account and reputation ? and 
Bee if the very discourse of their minds lead them not unto 
tiiose sensible marks, according to the difference whereof they 
give their suitable judgment, esteeming them the worthiest 
persons who carry the principal note and public mark of wor- 
tihiness* If therefore they see in other estates a number of 
tokens sensible, whereby testimony is given what account 
there is publicly made of them, but no such thing in the 
clergy ; what will they hereby, or what can they else con- 
clude, but that where they behold this, surely in that com- 
monwealth religion, and they that are conversant about' 
it, are not esteemed greatly beneficial ? Whereupon in time, 
the open contempt of God and godliness must needs ensue : 
" Qui bona fide Deus colit, amat et sacerdotes," saith Papi- pj^^ | ^ ^ 
nius. In vain doth that kingdom or commonwealth pretend sUv. 
zeal to the honour of God, which doth not provide that his 
clergy also may have honour. Now if all that are employed 
in the service of God should have one kind of honour, what 
more confused, absurd, and unseemly i Wherefore, in the ho* 
nour which hath been allotted unto God's clergy, we &re to 
observe, how not only the kinds thereof, but also in every 
particular kind, the degrees do differ. The honour which 

VOL. HI. o 
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tile clergy of God hath hitherto enjoyed conEistetli especially 
in the pre-eminence of title, place, ornament, attendance, 
privilege, endowment. In every of which it hath been ever- 
more judged meet, that there should be no small odds be- 
tween prelates and the inferior clergy. 
tDBoni u XX. Concerning title, albeit even as under the law, all they 
rlumt^i ' whom God hath severed to offer him sacrifice were generally 
u>Bdue;, termed priests;. so likewise the name of pastor or presbyter 
iw!*"" ^^ ^°^ common unto all that serve him in Uie ministry of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, yetboth then and now, the higher 
orders, as well of the one sort as of the other, have by one 
and the same congruity of reason their diiferent titles of ho- 
nour, wherewith we find them iii the phrase of ordinary 
speech exalted above others. Thus the heads of the twenty- 
four companies of priests, are in Scripture termed arch- 
Afxiiffc. priests ; Aaron and the successors of Aaron being above those 
arch-priests ; themselves are in that respect iarther entitled 
high and great. After what sort antiquity hath used to style 
Christian bishops, and to yield them in that kind honour 
more than was meet for inferior pastors, I may the better omit 
todeclare,bothbecauseotherBhavesuiGcientlydoneit already, 
and in so slight a thing, it were but a loss of time to bestow 
further travail. The allegation of Christ's prerogative to be 
named an arch-pastor simply, in regard of his absolute excd- 
lency over all, is no impediment but that the like title in an 
onlike signification may be granted unto others beside him, 
to note a more limited superiority, whereof men are capable 
enough without derogation from his glory, than which no- 
thing is more sovereign. To quarrel at syllables, and to take 
so poor exceptions at the first four letters in the name of tm 
archbishop, as if they were manifestly stolen goods, whereof 
restitution oaght to be made to the civil magistrate, toucheth 
no moPB the prelates thai now are, than it doth the very bless- 
ed apostle, who giveth unto himself the title of an arch- 

iour's words alleged against the titie otloi^ 
re have before sufficiently opened how for 
ifrom their natural meaning, to bolster up k 
-nothing at idl concern. Bishops Theodoiet 
honourable :" emperors writing imto bi- 
inedto give them their appellations of 
■■'^- blessedness, your amplitude, 
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your highness/' and the like : such as purposely have done Hist £< 
otherwise, are noted of insolent singularity and pride. ®^®'- '* ^ 

Honour done by giving pre-eminence of place unto one ma Trim 
sort before another, is, for decency, order, and quietness' sake, j *i^ 
so needful, that both imperial laws and canons ecclesiasti- ^m^et 
cal have made their special provisions for it. Our Saviour's V^ ^' i 
invective against the vain affectation of superiority, whether dei. 
in title or in place,* may not hinder these seemly differences 
usual in giving and taking honour, either according to the 
one or the other 

Something there is, even in the ornaments of honour also : 
otherwise it had been idle for the wise man, speiJdng of Aaron, 
to stand so much upon the circumstance of his priestly attire, 
and to urge it as an argument of such dignity and greatness 
in him : ** An everlasting covenant God made with Aaron, Ecoiuf. 
and gave him the priesthood among the people, and made ^^* ^' 
him blessed through his comely ornament, and clothed him 
with the garment of honour .'* The robes of a judge do not 
add to his virtue ; the chiefest ornament of kings is justice ; 
holiness and purity of conversation do much more adorn a 
bishop,, than his peculiar form of clothing. Notwithstanding, 
both judges, through the garments of judicial authority, and 
through the ornaments of sovereignty, princes ; yea, bishops, 
through the very attire of bishops, are made blessed, that is 
to say, marked and manifested they are to be such as God 
hath poured his blessing upon, by advancing them above 
others, and placing them where they may do him principal 
good service. Thus to be called, is to be blessed, and there- ' 
fore to be honoured with the signs of such a calling, must 
needs be in part a blessing also ; for of good things even the 
signsare good. 

Of honour, another part is attendancy ; and therefore in 
die visions of the glory of God, angels are spoken of as his 
tttendants. In setting out the honour of that mystical queen, 
the prophet mentioneth the virgin ladies which waited on her. 
Amongst the tokens of Solomon's honourable condition, his 
servants and waiters, the sacred history omitteth not. This 
doth prove attendants a part of honour : but this as yet doih 
not shew with what attendancy prelates are to be honoured. 
Of the high-priest's retinue amongst the Jews, somewhat the 

• They love to baTe the chief seaU in the uienUies, tnd to b« eaUed of mm, 
Bibbi. Matt, xziii, 6. 7. 

o2 
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gospel itself doth intimate. And« albeit our Saviour came to 
minister, and not, as the Jews did imagine their Messias 
should, to be ministered unto in this world, yet, attended on 
he was by his blessed apostles, who followed him not only 
as scholars, but even as servants about him. After that he ^ 
had sent them, as himself was sent of God, in the midst o 
that hatred and extreme contempt which they sustained a 
the world's hands, by saints and believers this part of honou 
was most plentifully done unto them. Attendants they had. 
provided in all places where they went ; which custom of the 
church was still continued in bishops thieir successors, as by 
Ignatits it is plain to be seen. And from hence no doubt 
those acolythes took their beginning, of whom so frequent 
mention is made ; the bishop's attendants, his followers they 
were : in regard of which service the name of acolythes seem- 
eth plainly to have been given. The custom for bishops to 
NoTel. 6. be attended upon by many is, as Justinian doth shew, an- 
cient : the affairs of regiment, wherein prelates are employed, 
make it necessary that they always have many about them 
whom they may command, although no such thing did by 
way of honour belong unto them. 

Some men's judgment is, that if clerks, students, and reli- 
gious persons, were more, common serving-men and lay-re- 
tainers fewer than they are, in bishops' palaces, the use and 
the honour thereof would be much more suitable than now. 
But these things, concerning the number and quality of per- 
sons fit to attend on prelates, either for necessity, or for ho- 
nour's sake, or rather in particular discretion to be ordered, 
T. c. 1. iii. than to be argued of by disputes. As for the vain imagina- 
ofjusii.'* tionofsome, who teach the original hereof to have been a 
▼Ui. c. 15. preposterous imagination of Maximinus the emperor, who 
being addicted unto idolatry, chose of the choicest magis- 
trates to be priests, and, to the end they might be in great es- 
timation, gave unto each of them a train of followers : and 
that Christian emperors, thinking the same would promote 
Christianity, which promoted superstition, endeavoured to 
make their bishops encounter and match with those idola- 
trous priests ; such frivolous conceits having no other ground 
than conceit, we weigh not so much as to frame any answer 
unto them : our declaration of the true original of ancient 
attendancy on bishops being suflBicient. Now, if that which 
the light of sound reason doth teach to be fit, have upon 
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like indacements reasonable, allowable, and good, approved 
itself in such wise as to be accepted, not only of us, but of 
pagans and infidels also, doth conformity with them that are 
evil in that which is good, make that thing which is good, 
evil? We have not herein followed the heathens, nor the 
heathens us, but both we and they one and the selfsame 
Divine rule, the light of a true and sound understanding ; 
which sheweth what honour is fit for prelates, and what at- 
tendancy convenient to be a part of their honour. 

Touching privileges granted for honour's sake, partly in L. xU. c. da 
general unto the clergy, and partly unto prelates, the chief- JJ^g' ^' ^^ 
est persons ecclesiastical in particular ; of such quality and de saor. £c- 
number they are, that to make but rehearsal of them we ^e^Epjg"*^^ 
scarce think it safe, lest the very entrails of some of ourcier.i. x. 
godly brethren, as they term themselves, should thereat ^^ cler.^ **^* 
haply burst in sunder. 

XXI. And yet of all these things rehearsed, it may be there Honour by 
never would have grown any question, had bishops been ho- jaent with 
noured only thus far forth. But the honouring of the clergy ^f°^^ *"<* 
with wealth, this is, in the eyes of them which pretend to seek 
nothing but mere reformation of abuses, a sin that can never 
be remitted. 

How soon, O how soon, might the church be perfect, even 
without any spot or wrinkle, if public authority would at 
fhe length say Amen unto the holy and devout requests of 
those godly brethren, who as yet with outstretched necks 
groan in the pangs of their zeal to see the houses of bishops 
rifled, and their so-long-desired livings gloriously divided 
amongst the righteous ! But there is an impediment, a let, 
which somewhat hindei*eth those good men's prayers from 
taking effect : they in whose hands the sovereignty of power 
and dominion over this church doth rest, are persuaded there 
18 a God ; for undoubtedly either the name of Godhead is 
but a feigned thing ; or, if in heaven there be a God, the sa- 
crilegious intention of church-robbers, which lurketh under 
this plausible name of reformation, is in his sight a thousand 
times more hateful than the plain professed malice of Jthose 
very miscreants who threw their vomit in the open face of 
our blessed Saviour. 

They are not words of persuasion by which true men can 
hold their own when they are over-beset with thieves. And 
therefore to speak in this cause at all, were but labour lost. 
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saving only in respect of them, who being as yet unjoined 
unto this conspiracy, may be haply somewhat stayed, when 
they shall know betimes what it is to see thieves^ and to run 
Pal. 1. 18. on ^th them, as the prophet in the psalm speaketh ; " When 
thou sawest a thief, then thou consentedst with him, and 
hast been partaker with adulterers." 

For the better information therefore pf men which carry 
true, honest, and indifferent minds, these things we will en- 
deavour to make most clearly manifest. 

First, That in goods and livings of the church, none hath 
propriety but God l^imself. 

Secondly, That the honour which the clergy therein hath, 
is to be, as it were, God's receivers ; the honour of prelates, 
to be his chief and principal receivers. 

Thirdly, That from him they have right, not only to re- 
ceive, but also to use such goods, the lower sort in smaller, 
and the higher in larger measure. 

Fourthly, That in case they be thought, yea, or found to 
abuse the same» yet may not .such honour be therefore law- 
fully taken from them, and be given away unto persons of 
other calling. 
Thatof eo- XXII. Possessions, lands, and livings spiritual, the wealth 
gw»dt,and ^^ *^® clergy, the goods of the church, are in such sort the 
oonseqaent- Lord's owu, that man can challenge no propriety in them, 
lands and His they are, and not ours ; all things are his, in that from 
livings him they have their being: "My corn, and my wine, and 
Ihops en- x^in^ oil," saith the Lord. All things his, in that he hath 
joy, the absolute power to dispose of them at his pleasure. *' Mine 
beiongeih (saith he) are the sheep and oxen of a thousand hills.'' All 
anto God things his, in that when we have them, we may say with 
Ho8. ii. 8. Job, " God hath given ;" and when we are deprived of them, 
Job*i.*ii^ "The Lord,'' whose they are, hath likewise " taken them away" 
again. But these sacred possessions are his by another te- 
nure: his, because those men who first received them from 
him, have unto him returned them again, by way of religious 
gift or oblation. And in this respect it is, that the Lord 
doth term those houses, wherein such gifts and oblations 
MaLiii. 10. ^ere laid, "his treasuries." 

The ground whereupon men have resigned their own inte- 
rest in things temporal, and given over the same unto God, 
is that precept which Solomon borroweth from the law of 
PwT. ill. 9. nature, " Honour the Lord out of thy substance, and of the 
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chiefest of all thy revenue : bo shall thy barns be filled 
with plenty, and with new wine the fat of thy press shall 
overflow.'' For although it be by one most fitly spoken 
against those superstitious persons^ who only are scrupulous 
in external rites; "Wilt thou win the favour of God? BeSenec*. 
virtuous. They best worship him that are his followers." It 
is not the bowing of your knees, but of your hearts; it is 
not the number of your oblations, but the integrity of your 
lives ; not your incense, but your obedience, which God is 
delighted to be honoured by : nevertheless, we must beware, 
lest simply understanding this, which compariti vely is meant ; 
that is to say, whereas the meaning is, that God doth chiefly 
respect the inward disposition of the heart, we must take 
heed we do not hereupon so worship him in spirit, that out- 
wardly we take all worship, reverence, and honour,-from him. 
Our God will be glorified both of us himself, and for us by 
others : to others because our hearts are known, and yet our 
example is required for their good ; therefore it is not suffi- 
cient to carry religion in our hearts, as fire is carried in flint- 
stones, but we are outwardly, visibly, apparently, to serve 
and honour the the living God ; yea, to employ that way, as ^ 
not only for our souls, but our bodies ; so not only our bo- 
dies, bnt our goods ; yea, the choice, the flower, the chiefest 
of all thy revenue, saith Solomon. If thou hast any thing 
in all thy possessions of more value and price than other, to 
what use shouldest thou convert it, rather than to this i Sa- 
muel was dear unto Hannah his mother : the child that Han- 
aah did so much esteem, she could not choose but greatly 
vish to advance ; and her religious conceit was, that the ho- 
aooring of God with it, was the advancing of it unto honour. 
Hie chiefest of the ofispring of men, are the males which be 
imt bom : and for this cause, in the ancient world they all 
vere by right of their birth priests of the Most High. By 
these and the like precedents, it plainly enough appeareth, 
that in what heart soever doth dwell unfeigned religion, in 
the same there resteth also a willingness to bestow upon 
Qod that soonest, which is most dear. Amongst us the law 
k, that sith gold is the chiefest of metals, if it be any where 
found in the bowels of the earth, it belongeth in- right of ho* 
noor, as all men know, to the king : whence hath this custom 
grown, but only from a natural persuasion, whereby men 
judge it decent, for the highest persons always to be honoued 
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MtL with the choicest things f ''If ye offer unto God the blinds 
^^' saith the prophet Malachi^ is it not evil ; if the lame and 
sick^ is it good enough ? Present it unto thy prince^ and see 
if he will content himself^ or accept thy person^ saith the 
Lord of hosts." When Abel presented God with an offering, 
it was the fattest of all the lambs in his whole flock ; he ho- 
noured God not only out of his substance, but out of the 
very chiefest therein, whereby we may somewhat judge how 
- religiously they stand affected towards God, who grudge 
that any thing worth the having should be his. Long it were 
to reckon up particularly, what God was owner of under the 
law; for of this sort was all which they spent in legal sacri- 
fices ; of this sort, their usual oblations and offerings; of 
this sort, tithes and firstfruits ; of this sort, that which by 
extraordinary occasions they vowed unto God ; of this sort, 
all that they gave to the building of the tabernacle ; of this 
sort, all that which was gathered amongst them for erecting — 
of the temple, and the adorning of it erected ;* of this sort, 
whatsoever their corban contained, wherein that blessed 
widow's deodate was laid up. Now either this kind of ho- 
nour was prefiguratively altogether ceremonial, and then our 
Saviour accepteth it not ; or, if we find that to him also it 
hath beep done, and that with Divine approbation given for 
encouragement of the world, to shew, by such kind of ser*- 
vice, their dutiful hearts towards Christ ; there will be no 
place left for man to make any question at all whether here-^ 
in they do well or no. 

Wherefore, to descend from the synagogue unto the churclx. 
of Christ, albeit sacrifices, wherewith sometimes God wa» 
highly honoured, be not accepted as heretofore at the handi^ 
of men, yet, forasmuch as " Honour God with thy riches,*' 
is ail edict of the inseparable law of nature, so far forth as 
men are therein required by such kind of homage to testify 
their thankful minds ; this sacrifice God doth accept still. 
Wherefore as it was said of Christ, that "all kings shall wor- 
ship him, and all nations do him service ;" so this very kind 
of worship or service was likewise mentioned, lest we should 
think that our Lord and Saviour would allow of no such 
Fwi. ^^ thing : '^ The kings of Tarshish, and of the isles, shall bring 

» Becaage (saitb Dayid) I haTe a delight in the hoase of my God, therefore I 
have given thereunto of mjr own, both gold and i^ilver to adorn it with. 2 Chroo. 
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presents, the kings of Sheba and Seba, shall bring gifts/' 
And, as it maketh not a little to the praise of those sages 
mentioned in the gospel, that the first amongst men which 
did solemnly honour our Saviour on earth were they ; so it 
sounded no less to the dignity of this particular kind, that 
the rest by it were prevented ; " They fell down and worship- M^tu 
ped him, and opened their treasures, and presented unto him "• i^* 
gifts ; gold, incense, and myrrh." 

Of all those things which were done to the honour of 
Christ in his lifetime, there is not one whereof he spake in 
such sort, as when Mary, to testify the largeness of her af- 
fection, seemed to waste away a gift upon him, the price of 
which gift might, as they thought who saw it, much better 
have been spent in works of mercy towards the poor, " Verily Matu 
I say unto you, wheresoever this gospel shall be preached, **^*' ^^ 
throughout all the world, there shall also this that she hath 
done be spoken of, for a memorial of her." Of service to God, 
the best works are they which continue longest ; and, for joho 
permanency, what like donation, whereby things are unto him *^- ^^* 
for ever dedicated ? That the ancient lands and livings of the 
church were all in such sort given into the hands of God, by 
the just lords and owners of them, that unto him they passed 
over their whole interest and right therein, the form of sun- 
dry the said donations, as yet extant, most plainly sheweth. 
And where time hath left no such evidence as now remaining 
to be seen, yet the same intention is presumed in all donors, 
unless the contrary be apparent. But to the end it may yet 
more plainly appear unto all men, under what title the seve- 
ral kinds of ecclesiastical possessions are held, ** Our Lord Ang. oip. 
himself (saith St. Augustine) had coffers to keep those things ^^^ 
which the faithful offered unto him. Then was the form of ^ 
the church treasury first instituted, to the end that withal we 
might und^rst;p.nd, that, in forbidding to be careful for to- 
morrow, his purpose was not to bar his saints from keeping 
money, but to withdraw them from doing God service, for 
wealth's sake, and from forsaking righteousness through fear 
of losing their wealth." 

The first gifts consecrated unto Christ after his departure 
out of the world, were sums of money ; in process of time 
other moveables were added, and at length goods nnmovea- 
ble ; churches and oratories hallowed to the honour of his 
glorious name; houses and lands for perpetuity conveyed 
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unto him : inheritance given to remain his as long as the 
c. It. p. 1. world should endure. ''The apostles (saith Melchiades), 
cap. 15. et ^jjgy foresaw that God would have his church amongst the 
gentiles^ and for that cause in Judea they took no lands, but 
price of lands sold.'' This he conjectureth to have been the 
cause why the apostles did that which the history reporteth 
of them. 

The truth is, that so the state of those times did require, 
as well otherwhere as in Judea. Wherefore, when afterward 
it did appear much more commodious for the church to de- 
dicate such inheritances ; then, the value and price of them 
being sold, the former custom was changed for this, as for 
the better. The devotion of Constantine herein, all the world, 
even till this very day, admireth. They that lived in the 
prime of the Christian world, thought no testament chris- 
tianly made, nor any thing therein well bequeathed, unless 
something were thereby added unto Christ's patrimony. 
Touching which men, what judgment that the world doth 
now give, I know not ; perhaps we deem them to have been 
herein but blind and superstitious persons. Nay, we in these 
ProT.iii. cogitations are blind; they contrariwise did with Solomon 
^^' plainly know and persuade themselves, that thus to diminish 
their wealth was, not to diminish but to augment it; accord- 
ing to that which God doth promise to his own people by 
Mai. the prophet Malachi, and which they by their own particu- 
t'chron. ^^^ experience found true. If Wickliff therefore were of that 
zxii. 10. opinion which his adversaries ascribe unto him (whether 
truly> or of purpose to make him odious, I cannot tell, for in 
Til. Wald; his writings I do not find it), namely, " That Constantine, and 
tonL i. others following his steps did evil, as having no sufficient 
c. 39.' ground whereby they might gather, that such donations are 
acceptable to Jesus Christ; it was in Wickliff a palpable er- 
ror. I will use but one only argument, to stand in the stead 
of many. Jacob, taking his journey unto Haran, made in this 
Gen. sort his solemn TOW, " If God will be with me, and will keep 
xxyiji.20. me in this journey which I go, and will give me bread to eat, 
and clothes to put on, so that I come again to my father's 
house in safety ; then shall the Lord be my God, and this 
stone which I have set up a pillar shall be the house of God, 
and of all that thou shalt give me, will I give the tenth unto 
^ thee." May a Christian man desire as great things as Jacob 
^k did at the hands of God ? May he desire them in as earnest 
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manner ? May he promise as great thankfulness in acknow- 
ledging the goodness of God? May he vow any certain kijid 
of public acknowledgment beforehand ? Or, though he vow 
it not, perform it after, in such sort that men may see he is 
persuaded how the Lord hath been his Ood ? Are these par- 
ticular kinds of testifying thankfulness to God, the erecting 
of oratories, the dedicating of lands and goods to maintain 
them, forbidden any where? Let any mortal man living shew 
but one reason wherefore in this point to follow Jacob's ex- 
ample, should not be a thing both acceptable unto God, and 
in the eyes of the world for ever most highly commendable. 
Concerning goods of this nature, goods, whereof when we 
speak, we term them ra ri^ Gsc^ atjueptaSfivra, the goods that 
are consecrated unto God ; and, as TertuUian speaketh, de- 
posita pktatis, things which piety and devotion hath laid up 
as it were in the bosom of God : touching such goods, the 
law civil, following mere light of nature, defineth them to be 
no man's, because no mortal man, or community of men, 
hath right of propriety in them. 

XXin. Persons ecclesiastical are God's stewards, not on- That eccie- 
ly for that he hath set them over his family, as the ministers "***^**^ 

/» 1 . person* are 

of ghostly food, but even for this very cause also, that they receivers of 
are to receive and dispose his temporal revenues, the gifts ^4at"hc 
and oblations which men bring him. Of the Jews it is plain honoar of 
that their tithes they offered unto the Lord, and those offer- fJte tJerel 
ings the Lord bestowed upon the Levites. When the Levites of his chief 
gave the tenth of their tithes, this their gift the law doth norwiSboot 
term the Lord*s heave-offering, and appoint that the high- liberty from 
priest should receive the same. Of spoils taken in war, that ed^oTcoo'- 
part Which they were accustomed to separate urito God, they verting the 
brought it before the priest of the Lord, by whom it was laid JbSrown 
np in the tabernacle of the congregation, for a memorial of «»«»«»e»» 
their thankfulness towards God, and his goodness towards ^^ ""*" 
them in fighting for them against their enemies. As there- ^^JH^ 
fore the apostle magnifieth the honour of Melchisedec, in ^s. 
that he, being a high-priest, did receive at the hands of Abra- "^* .. 
ham the tithes which Abraham did honour God with ; so it 
argueth in the apostles themselves great honour, that at their 
feet the price of those possessions was laid, which men^^^^ 
thought good to bestow on Christ. St. Paul, commending ir. S4, 
the churches which were in Macedonia, for their exceeding 
liberality this way, saith of them, that he himself would bear 
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record, they had declared their forwiard minds according to 
their power, yea, beyond their power, and had so much ex- 
« Cor. ceeded his expectation of them, " that they seemed as it were 
* even to give away themselves first to the Lord (saith the 
apostle), and then by the will of God unto us :" to him, as 
the owner of such gifts ; to us, as his appointed receiver* 
and dispensers. The gift of the church of Antioch, bestow- 
ed unto the use of distressed brethren which were in Judea, 
Acu Paul and Barnabas did deliver unto the presbyters of Jeru- 
^. 18. salem ; and the head of those presbyters was James, he there- 
xii. 17. fore the chiefest disposer thereof. 

Amongst those canons which are entitled apostolical, one 
is this, "We appoint that the bishop have care of those 
things which belong to the church ;"* the meaning is, of church 
goods, as the reason following sheweth : " For if the precious 
souls of men must be committed unto him of trust, much 
more it behoveth the charge of money to be given him, that 
by his authority the presbyters and deacons may administer 
all things to them that stand in need." So that he which 
hath done them the honour to be, as it were, his treasurers, 
hath left them also authority and power to use these trea- 
sures, both otherwise and for the maintenance even of their 
own estate : the lower sort of the clergy, according unto a 
meaner, the higher, after a larger proportion. The use of spi- 
ritual goods and possessions hath been a matter much dis- 
puted of; grievous complaints there are usually made against 
the evil and unlawful usage of them, but with no certain de- 
termination hitherto on what things and persons, with what - 
proportion and measure they being bestowed, do retain their 
lawful use. Some men condemn it as idle, superfluous, and 

altogether vain, that any part of the treasure of God should 

be spent upon costly ornaments appertaining unto his serviced 
John who being best worshipped, when he is served in spirit anct 
IT. 34. truth, hath not for want of pomp and magnificence, rejected 
at any time those who with faithful hearts have adored him*. 
Whereupon the heretics, termed Henriciani and Petrobusiani, 
threw down temples and houses of prayer, erected with mar- 
vellous gredt charge, as being in that respect not fit for Christ 
by us to be honoured in. We deny not, but that they who 
sometimes wandered as pilgrims on earth, and had no tem- 

vovc fiiTA le&^q iv}jt$iUf lutl ^w Omv. Can. 41. et Cone. Antioch. 
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pies, but made caves and dens to pray in, did Ood such ho- 
nour as was most acceptable in his sight; God did not reject Heb. 
them for their poverty and nakedness' sake ; their sacraments **' 
were not abhorred for want of vessels of gold. 

Howbeit, let them who thus delight to plead, answer me. 
When Moses first, and afterward David, exhorted the peo- 
ple of Israel unto matter of charge about the service of God ; 
suppose we ithad been allowable in them to have thus plead- 
ed, " Our fathers in Egypt served God devoutly, God was 
with them in all their afflictions, he heard their prayers, pitied 
their case, and delivered them from the tyranny of their op- 
pressors ; what house, tabernacle, or temple had they ?" Such 
argumentations are childish and fond ; God doth not refuse 
to be honoured at all where there lacketh wealth ; but where 
abundance and store is, he there requireth the flower there- 
of, being bestowed on him, to be employed even unto the 
ornament of his service. In Egypt the state of his people 
was servitude, and therefore, his service was accordingly. 
In the desert they had no sooner aught of their own, but a 
tabernacle is required ; and in the land of Canaan a temple. 
In the eyes of David it seemed a thing not fit, a thing not 
decent, that himself should be more richly seated than God. 

But concerning the use of ecclesiastical goods bestowed 
this way, there is not so much contention amongst us, as what 
measure of allowance is fit for ecclesiastical persons to be 
maintained with. A better rule in this case to judge things 
by we cannot possibly have, than the wisdom of God him- 
self : by considering what he thought meet for each degree 
of the clergy to enjoy in time of the law; what for Levites, 
what fpr priests, and what for high-priests, somewhat we shall 
be the more able to discern rightly what may be fit, conve- 
nient^ and right for the Christian clergy likewise. Priests for Nnv m 
their maintenance had those firstfruits of cattle, corn, ^5* 
wine, oil, and other commodities of the earth, which the 
Jews were accustomed yearly to present God with. They 
had the price which was appointed for men to pay in lieu 
of the firstborn of their children, and the price of the 
firstborn also amongst cattle which were unclean: theyTer.s. 
had the vowed gifts of the people or the prices, if they^^*. 
were redeemable by the donors after vow, as some things Nom.'xTi 
were: they had the free and unvowed oblations of men:®»^**^' 
they had the remainder of things sacrificed : with tithes the 
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Levites were maintained ; and with the tithe of their tithes 
the high-piiest. * 

In a word, if the quality of that which God did assign to 
his clergy be considered, and their manner of receiving it, 
without labour, expense or charge, it will appear that the 
tribe of Levi, being but the twelfth part of Israel, had in ef- 
fect as good as four twelfth parts of all such goods as the 
holy land did yield : so that their worldly estate was four 
times as good as any other tribe's in Israel besides. But the 
high-priests* condition, how ample ? to whom belonged the 
tenth of all the tribe of this land, especially the law providing 
also, that as the people did bring the best of all things unto 
the priests and Levites, so the Levite should deliver the choice 
and flower of all their commodities to the high-priest, and 
so bis tenth, part by that means, be made the very best part 
amongst ten : by which proportion, if the Levites were ordi- 
1 Chron. narily in all not above tihirty thousand men (whereas when 
David numbered them, he found almost thirty-eight thousand 
above the age of thirty years), the high-priest, after this very 
reckoning, had as much as three or four thousand others of 
Gen. the cleigy to live upon. Over and besides all this, lest the 
* priests of Egypt holding lands, should seem in that respect 
•foM. better provided for than the priests of the true God, it pleased 
him farther to appoint unto them forty and eight whole 
cities with territories of land adjoining, to hold as their own 
free inheritance for ever. For to the end they might have 
all kind of encouragement, not only to do what they ought. 
Josh. but to take pleasure in that they did ; albeit they were 
**^' * expressly forbidden to have any part of the land of Canaan 
laid out whole to themselves, by themselves, in such sort as 
i>«it. the rest of the tribes had : forasmuch as the will of God vi^as 
Leir! mV. rather that they should throughout all tribes be dispersed^ 
33, 34. for the easier access of the people unto knowledge : yet wera 
they not barred altogether to hold land, nor yet otherwise the 
worst provided for, in respect of that former restraint ; for 
God, byway of special pre-eminence, undertook to feed them 
at his own table, and out of his own proper treasury to main- 
tain them, that want and penury they might never feel, except 
God himself did first receive injury. A thing most worthy 
our consideration is the wisdom of God herein ; for the com- 
mon sort being prone unto envy and murmur, little consider- 
eth of what necessity^ use, and importance, the sacred duties 
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of the clergy are« and for that cause hardly yieldeth them 
any such honour without repining and grudging thereat: 
they cannot hrook it, that when they have laboured and come 
to reap, there should so great a portion go out of the fruit of 
their labours, and be yielded up unto such as sweat not for it. 
But when the Lord doth challenge this as his own due, and 
require it to be done by way of homage unto him, whose mere 
liberality and goodness had raised them from a poor and ser- 
vile estate, to place them where they had all those ample and 
rich possessions ; they must be worse than brute beasts, if 
they would storm at any thing which he did receive at their 
hands. And for him to bestow his own on his own servants 
(which liberty is not denied unto the meanest of men), what 
manliveth that can think it other than most reasonable. Where- 
fore no cause there was, why that which the clergy had, should 
in any man's eye seem too much, unless God himself were 
thought to be of an over-having disposition. 

This is the mark whereat all those speeches drive, ** Levi i>eot. 
hath no part nor inheritance with his brethren, the Lord is ^' 
his inheritance ;'* again, " To the tribe of Levi he gave no in- J®*^ 
heritance, the sacrifices of the Lord Ood of Israel are an in- 
heritance of Levi ;" again, " The tithes of the which they N°?- 
shall offer, as an offering unto the Lord, I have given the 
Levites for an inheritance ;" and again, *' All the heave-of- ^^' ^^* 
ferings of the holy things which the children of Israel shall 
offer unto the Lord, I have given thee, and thy sons, and 
thy daughters with thee, to be a duty for ever ; it is a perpe- 
tiud covenant of salt before the Lord.'' Now that, if such 
provision be possible to be made, the Christian clergy ought 
not herein to be inferior unto the Jewish, what sounder proof 
Ihan the apostle's own kind of argument ? ** Do ye not know» i Cor. 
that they which minister about the holy things, eat of the "• ^^ 
things of the temple ? and they which partake of the altar, 
are partakers with the altar ? (even so) hath the Lord ordain- 
ed» that they which preach the gospel, should live of the 
gospel.'^ Upon which words I thus conclude, that if the peo- 
ple of God do abound, and abounding can so far forth find 
in their hearts to shew themselves towards Christ their Sa- 
viour thankful as to honour him with their riches (which no 
law of God or nature forbiddeth), no less than the ancient 
Jewish people did honour God; the plain ordinance of Christ 
appointeth as large and as ample proportion out of his own 
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treasure unto them that serve him in the gospel^ as ever the 
priests of the law did enjoy? What farther proof can we de- 
sire ? It is the blessed apostle's testimony. That even so the 
Lord hath ordained. Yea, I know not whether it be sound to 
-interpret the apostle otherwise than that, whereas he judgeth 
the presbyters " which rule well in the church of Christ to 
be worthy of double honour," he means double unto that 
which the priests of the law received ; " for if that ministry 
Vide* 22. which was of the letter were so glorious, how shall not the 
q. 77. ministry of the Spirit be more glorious ?" If the teachers of 
the law of Moses, which God delivered written with letters 
in tables of stone, were thought worthy of so great honour, 
how shall not the teachers of the gospel of Christ be in his 
sight most worthy, the Holy Ghost being sent from heaven 
to engrave the gospel on their hearts, who first taught it, and 
whose successors they that teach it at this day are ? so that, 
according to the ordinance of God himself, their estate for 
worldly maintenance ought to be no worse that is granted 
unto other sorts of men, each according to that degree they 
were placed in. Neither are we so to judge of their worldly 
condition as if they were servants of men, and at men's hands 
did receive those earthly benefits by way of stipend in lieu 
of pains whereunto they are hired ; nay that which is paid 
unto them is homage and tribute due unto the Lord Christ. 
His servants they are, and from him they receive such goods 
by way of stipend. Not so from men : for at the hands of 
men he himself being honoured with such things, hath ap- 
pointed his servants therewith according to their several de- 
grees and places to be maintained. And for their greater 
encouragement who are his labourers, he hath to their comfort 
assured them for ever, that they are, in his estimation, " wor- 
thy the hire'' which he alloweth them ; and therefore, if men 
should withdraw from him the store, which those his seX'. 
vants that labour in his work are maintained with, yet he in 
his word shall be found everlastingly true, their labour in 
the Lord shall not be forgotten ; the hire he accounteth them 
worthy of, they shall surely have either one way or other an- 
swered. 

In the prime of the Christian world, that which was brought 
and laid down at the apostles' feet, they disposed of by dis- 
tribution according to the exigence of each man's need. 
Neither can we think that they, who, out of Christ's trea- 
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sury made provision for all others, Tirere careless to furnish the 
clergy with all things fit and convenient for their estate : and 
as themselves were chiefestin place of authority and calling, 
so no man doubteth but that proportionally they had power 
to use the same for their own decent maintenance. The apo- 
stles^ with the rest of the clergy in Jerusalem, lived at that 
time according to the manner of a fellowship, or collegiate 
society, maintaining themselves and the power of the church 
with a common purse, the rest of the faithful keeping that 
purse continually stored. And in that sense it is, that the 
sacred history saith, *' All which believed were in one place, Acis ii. 44. 
and had all things common." In the histories of the church, 
and in the writings of the ancient fathers for some hun- 
dreds of years after, we find no other way for the main* 
tenance of the clergy but only this, the treasury of Jesus 
Christ furnished through men's devotion, bestowing some- 
times goods sometimes lands that way, and out of his treasury 
the charge of the service of God was defrayed, the bishop and 
the clergy under him maintained, the poor in their necessity 
ministered imto. For which purpose, every bishop had some Dhp.Pn>ip. 
one of the presbyters under him to be treasurer of tlie church, ^«v«**j Con- 
to receive, keep, and deliver all ; which office in churches c u, CES- 
cathedral remaineth even till this day, albeit the use thereof ^^"^j'j^^ 
be not altogether so large now as heretofore. The disposi-\ Eocies. et 
tion of these goods was by the appointment of the bishop, prinfi'^' " 
Wherefore Prosper, speaking of the bishop's care herein, saith, 
^' It was necessary for one to be troubled therewith, to the 
end that the rest under him might be freer to attend quietly 
their spiritual businesses." And lest any man should imagine, 
that bishops by this means were hindered themselves from at- 
tending the service of God, " Even herein (saith he) they do Prosp. de 
God service ; for if those things which are bestowed on the ^'^^f: 
cburcU be God's, he doth the work of God, who, not of a o. i6. "' 
covetous mind, but with purpose of most faithful adminis- 
tration, taketh care of things consecrated unto God." And 
forasmuch as the presbyters of every church could not all 
live with the bishop, partly for that tiieir number was great, 
and partly l)ecause the people being once divided into pa- 
rishes, such presbyters as had severally charge of them were 
by that mean more conveniently to live in the midst each of 
his own particular flock, therefore a competent number being 
fed at the same table with the bishop, the rest had their 

VOL. III. p 
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whole allowance apart,'' which several allowances were called 
sportuht, and they who received them, portulantes fratrea. 
Touching the bishop, as his place and estate was higher, so 
likewise the proportion of his charges about himself being 
for that cause in all equity and reason greater; yet, foraB- 
much as his stint herein was no other than it pleased him to 
set, the rest (as the manner of inferiors is to think that they 
which are over them always have too much) grudged many 
times at the measure of the bishop's private expense, perhaps 
not v^thout cause.> Howsoever, by this occasion there grew 
amongstthem great heart-burning, quarrel, and strife : where 
the bishops were found culpable, as eating too much beyond 
their tether, anddrawingmore to their own private maintenance 
than the proportion of Christ's patrimony, being not greatly 
abundant, could bear sundry constitutions hereupon were 
made to moderate the same, according to the church's con- 
dition in those times. Some before they were made bishops, 
having been owners of ample possessions, sold them and 
gave them away to the poor : thus did Paulinus, Hilary, 
Vroflp.de Cyprian, and sundry others. Hereupon they, who entering 
toaip. l"h. ^^^ ^^ same spiritual and high function held their secular 
c. 9. Pont, possessions still, were hardly thought of : and even when the 
viteOjpr, <^s^ "^^s ^^ly resolved, that so to do was not unlawful, yet 
it grew a question, " Whether they lawfully might then take 
any thing out of the public treasury of Christ f " a question, 
" Whether bishops, holding by civil title sufficient to live of 
their own, were bound in conscience to leave the goods of 
the church altogether to the use of others?" Of contenlioiu 
about these matters there was no end^ neither appeared there 
any possible way for quietness, otherwise than by making 
partition of church-revenues according to the several ends 
and uses for which they did serve, that so the bishop's 
part might|be certain. Such partition being made, the bi- 
shop enjoyed his proportion several to himself; the rest 
of the clergy likewise theirs, a third part wsu9 severed te 
the furnishing and upholding of the church ; a fourth to 

A Preibyterii honorem designasse nos illis jam soiatii at et sportalia eiademfllli 
presbyteris hooorentar, et divisiones mensarataH asqaatis qnantitatibns partiailVi 
senstiri Bobiseom provectis et eonroboratis aania aais. Cjpr. lib. W. ep. 5. WM 
words of Cyprian do shew, that everj presbjter had his standing allowwice Mirf 
the chnroh treasury ; that besides the same allowance called sportnla, some alio M 
their portion in that diTidend which was the remainder of every motA** •vpaHs; 
thirdly, that out of the presbyters under him, the bbbops as then had ftocrtftiB 
ber of the gravest, who lived and commoned always with him. 
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the endion and maintenance of homes wherein the poor 
miglit hate relief. After which separation made^ lands 
and litiagB began every day to be dedicated nnto each 
mm aevefally, by means whereof every of them became in 
■kort time mnch greater than they had been for worldly 
mamtenattce ) the fervent devotion of men being glad that 
fliis new opportunity was given^ of shewing zeal to tiie house 
of God in more oertain order. 

By fliese things it plainly appeareth what proportion of 
m a mt enance hath been ever thought reasonable for a bishop ; 
aith in that very partition agreed on to bring him unto his 
eertun stint, as much is allowed unto him alone as nnto all 
fbe dergy under him, namely, a fourth part of the whole 
yearly lents and revenues of the church. Nor is it likely, that 
befim those temporalities, which now are such eyesores, 
were added unto the honour of bishops, their state was so 
inean as some imagine. For if we had no other evidence than 
the covetons and ambitious humour of heretics, whose impo- 
tent desireii of aspiring thereunto, and extreme discontent- 
aient ai oft as they were defeated, even this doth shew that 
the aCate of bishops was not a few degrees advanced above 
the last. Wherefore, of grand apostates which were in the 
very frime of the primitive church, thus Lactantius above 
t hirt e en hundred years sithence testified, " Men of a slip- Lut deVf 
pery fidth they were, who feigning that they knew uid wor- ^ ^1^^' 
AifftA God, but seeking only that they might grow in 
and honour, affected the place of the higher print* 
whereunto, when their betters were chosen before 
then^ tiiey thought it better to leave tiie church, and to draw 
Aeir frvourers with them, than to endure those men their go^ 
lemofs^ whom themselves desired to govern.'' Now, where* 
as against the present estate of bishops, and the greatnesaof 
fteir port, and the largeness of their expenses at this day, 
Acre is not any thing more commonly objected than those 
maami canons, whereby they are restrained unto a far more 
sparing life; thdr houses, their retinue, tibetrdiet, limited 
vidua a fiur more narrow compass than is now kept; we 
know, that those laws and ofders were made ifkeot \k^ 
lived ef the same purse ^ieh served as wdl for a 
^ . of others as them, and yet all at theif distkMiing. 8e 
eenvenient it was to ptoi^etbat theie might bs a ttw- 
dencte stint appointed to measute their ezpeaMs bf, htt 
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others should be injured by their wastefulness. Contrari- 
wise, there is now no cause wherefore any such law should 
be injured, when bishops liye only of that which hath been 
peculiarly allotted unto them. They having, therefore, tem- 
poralities and other revenues to bestow for their own private 
use, according to that which their state requireth, and no 
other having with them any such common interest therein, 
their own. discretion is to be their law for this matter; nei- 
ther are they to be pressed with the rigour of such ancient 
canons as were framed for other times, much less so odiously 
to be upbraided with unconformity unto the pattern of our 
Lord and Saviour's estate, in such circumstances as himself 
did never mind to require that the rest of the world should 
of necessity be like him. Thus against die wealth of the 
clergy they allege how meanly Christ himself was provided 
for ; against bishops' palaces, his want of a hole to hide his 
head in ; against the service c^^one unto them, that ** he came 
to minister, and not to be ministered unto in the world." 
Which things, as they ara^-iBOt unfit to control, covetous, 
proudf or ambitious desires of the ministers of Christ,andeven 
of all Christians, whatsoever they be ; and to teach mencon- 
tentment of mind, how mean soever their estate is, consi- 
dering that they are but servants to him, whose condition 
was far more abased than theirs is, or can be ; so to prove 
such difference in state between us and him unlawfully, they 
are of no force or strength at all. If one convented before 
their consistories, when he standeth to^ make this answer, 
should break out into Invectives against their authority^ and 
tell them that Christ, when he was on earth, did not sit to 
judge,. but stand to be judged; would they hereupon think 
it requisite to dissolve their eldership, and to permit no tri- 
bunals, no judges at all, for fear of swerving from our Sa- 
viour's example ? If those men, who having nothing in their 
mouths more usuaLtban the poverty of Jesus Christ and his 
apostles, allege not this as Julian sometime did beatipaupe' 
res, unto Christians, when his meaning was to spoil them of 
that they had; our hope is then, that as they seriously and 
sincerely wish, that our Saviour Christ in this point may be 
followed, and to that end only propose his blessed example; 
60, at our bands again, they will be content to hear with like 
willingness the holy apostle's exhortation made unto them of 
Hi. 7. *he laity also, " Be ye fpUowers of us, even as we are of 
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Christ; let us be your example, even as the Lord Jesus Phii. 

Christ is ours, that we may all proceed by one and the same *"• ^^ 

rule." 

XXIV. But beware we of following Christ as thieves fol- That for 
low true men^ to take their goods by violence from them. Be '*»«'*' ?■- 
it that bishops were all unworthy, not only of livings, but to deprive 
even of life, yet what hath our Lord Jesus Christ deserved, ^^^^ **"?™ 
for which men should judge him worthy to have the things sacoesson 
that are his given away from him unto others that have no **^®'* 
right unto them ? For at this mark it is that the head lay-re- to conVej 
formers do all aim. Must these unworthy prelates give place? ***• ""* 

^ J r o r^ unto men 

What then i Shall better succeed in their rooms ? Is this de- of secoUr 
sired, to the, end that others may enjoy their honours which *^'»"«'^ 
shall do Christ more faithful service than they have done ? treme sa- 
Bishops are the worst men living upon earth ; therefore let ^Jfj^^* 
their sanctified possessions be divided : amongst whom i O 
blessed reformation ! O happy men, that put to their helping 
hands for the furtherance of so good and glorious a work ! 
Wherefore, albeit the whole world at this day do already per- 
ceive, and posterity be like hereafter a great deal more plainly 
to discern, not that the clergy of God is thus heaved at be- 
cause they are wicked, but that means are used to put it in- 
to the heads of the simple multitude that they are such in- 
deed, to the end that those who thirst for the spoil of spirit- 
ual possessions may, till such time as they have their pur- 
pose, be thought to covet nothing but only the just extin- 
guishment of unreformable persons ; so that in regard of 
such men's intentions, practices, and machinations, against 
them, the part that suffereth these things may most fitly pray 
with David, "Judge thou me, O Lord, according to mypni. 
righteousness, and according unto mine innocency : O let ^"^ ** 
the malice of the wicked come to an end, and be thou the 
guide of the just:" notwithstanding, forasmuch as it doth 
not stand with Christian humility otherwise to think, than 
tbat this violent outrage of men is a rod in the ireful hands of 
the Lord our God, the smart whereof we deserve to feel: let 
it not seem grievous in the eyes of my reverend lords the bi- 
ihops, if to their good consideration I offer a view of those 
Boies which are in the kind of their heavenly function most 
apt to breed, and which, being not in time cured, may pro- 
core at the length that which God of his infinite mercy avert. 
Of bishops in his time St. Jerome complaineth, that they 
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took it in great disdain to haye any iault^ great or mbuiII, 
Bp^ found with them. Epiphanius likewise^ before Jerome^ noteth 
haaref. ^^^^ impatiency this way to have been the very cause of a 
iib.iU. schism in the church of Christ ; at what time one Audius^ a 
fccr.Vo. man of great int^rity of Ufe» full of fidth and zeal towards 
God, beholding those things which were corruptly done in 
the church^a^d told the bishops and preabyters their faults, in 
such sort as those men are wont, who love the truth from 
their hearts, and walk in the paths of a most exact life. Whe* 
ther it were covetousness or sensuality in their liyes ) ab<- 
surdity or error in their teaching ; any breach of the lawa 
and canons of the church wherein he espied them faulty, eer- 
tain and sure they were to be thereof most plainly told. 
Which thing they, whose dealings were justly culpable, could 
not bear ; but, instead of amending their faults, bent their 
hatred against him who sought their amendment, till at length 
they drove him, by extremity of infestation, throi:^h weari- 
ness of striving against their injuries, to leave both them, and 
with them the church. Amongst the manifold accusatioiui, 
either generally intended against the bishops of this our 
ohurch, or laid particularly to the chaise of any of them, I can- 
not find that hitherto their spitefullest adversaries have been 
able to say justly, that any man for telling them their personal 
faults in good and Christian sort, hath sustained in that re- 
spect much persecution. Wherefore, notwithstanding mine 
own inferior state and calling in God's church, the consider- 
ation whereof assureth me, that in this kind the sweetest 
sacrifice which I can offer unto Christ is meek obedience, re* 
verence, and awe, unto the prelates which he bath placed in 
seats of higher authority over me, emboldened I am, so fiur 
as may conveniently stand with that duty of humble subjec- 
tion, meekly to crave my good lords your favourable pardon, 
if it shall seem a fault thus far to presume ; or, if otherwise, 
your wonted courteous acceptation. 



Sine me hiec haod mollia fitUa 



Snblatis apeiire dolis. iEneid* lib. xiL 

In government, be it of what kind soever, but especially 
if it be of such kind of government as prelates have over the 
church, there is not one thing publicly more hurtful, than 
that a hard opinion should be conceived of govemora at 
the first : and a good opinion how should the world ever 
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conceive of them for their after-proceeding in regiment, whose 
first access and entrance thereunto giveUi just occasion to 
think them corrupt men, which fear not that God in whose 
name they are to rule i Wherefore a scandalous thing it is to 
the church of Grod, and to the actors themselves dangerous, 
to have aspired unto rooms of prelacy by wicked means. We 
are not at this day troubled much with tiiiat tumultuous kind 
of ambition, wherewith the elections of Damasus in St. Je^ Ammian. 
rome's age, and of Maximus in Gregory's time, and of others, ^"^^'^n 
were long sithence stained. Our greatest fear is rather the vide in vi 
evil which Leo * and Anthemius did by imperial constitution '^' ^"^ 
endeavour as much as in them lay to prevent. He which 
granteth, or he which receiveth the office and dignity of a 
bishop, otherwise than beseemeth a thing Divine, and most 
boly ; he which bestoweth, and he which obtaineth it, after 
any other sort than were honest and lawful to use, if our Lord 
Jesus Christ were present himself on earth to bestow it even 
with his own hands, sinneth a sin by so much more grievous 
than the sin of Belshazzar, by how much offices and functions 
heavenly are more precious that the meanest ornaments or 
implements which thereunto appertain. If it be, as the apo- 
stle saith, that the Holy Ghost doth make bishops, and that 
the whole action of making them is God's own deed, men be- 
ing therein but his agents, what spark of the fear of God can 
there possibly remain in their hearts, who representing the 
person of God, in naming worthy men to ecclesiastical charge^ 
do sell that which in his name they are to bestow ; or who, 
standing as it were at the throne of the living God, do bar- 
gain for that which at his hands they are to receive ? Woe 
i¥orth such impious and irreligious profanations. The church 
of Christ hath been hereby made, not '^ a den of thieves,'^ but 
in a manner the very dwelling-place of foul spirits ; for nor 
doubtedly such a number of them have been in all ages who 
thus have climbed into the seat of episcopal regiment. 
2. Men may by orderly means be invested vnth spiritual 

* Nemo gradum sacerdotii pretii venalitale mercetnr ; qaaatum qoisqae mereatsr,. 
Bon qaantuni dare safficiat, aestimotar. Profecto enim, qois locus tatoa et qtue oaiua 
CMe poterit excosala, u yeneranda Dei templa pecuniif expogQentur ? Qqmd bo- 
nun iotegritatis aat vallam providebimufi, si aari sacra fames in penetralia ▼enerand* 
proaerpat ? qaid deniqae caatam esse poterit ant aeonram, si sanoUtas inoormptn 
cormmpator ? Cesset altaribus imminere profiuus ardor avaiitiv, et a saoris adjti* 
repellalur piacalare flagltiam. Itaque castas et hnmilis nostris temporibos eligi^or 
cpiaoopds, ot qaocanqae locomm pervenerit, omnia Titas propria integritnto parift- 
oet. Nog pretio sed precibus orduietur aotistei. Iiib. xxxi. C* de epMo* M tier. 
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aathority and yet do harm, by reason of ignorance how to 
use it to the good of the church. '* It is (saith Chrysostom) 
TToXXou filv a^uifioTog, SicricoXov Si iiTKneoTrdv ; a thing highly 
to be accounted of> but a hard thing to be that which a bi- 
shop should be.'' Yea, a hard and a toilsome thing it is for 
a bishop to know the things that belong unto a bishop. A 
right good man may be a very unfit magistrate. And for dis- 
charge of a bishop's office, to be well minded is not enough, 
no, not to be well learned also. Skill to instruct is a thing 
necessary, skill to govern much more necessary in a bishop. 
It is not safe for the church of Christ, when bishops learn 
what belongeth unto government, as empirics learn physic 
by killing of the sick. Bishops were wont to be men of great 
learning in the laws, both civil, and of the church ; and while 
they were so, the wisest men in the land for counsel and go- 
vernment were bishops. 

3. Know we never so well what belongeth unto a charge 
of so great moment, yet can we not therein proceed but with 
hazard of public detriment, if we rely on ourselves alone, and 
use not the benefit of conference with others. A singular 
mean to unity and concord amongst themselves, a marvel- 
lous help unto uniformity in their dealings, no small addition 
of weight and credit unto that which they do, a strong bridle 
unto> such as watch for occasions to stir against them ; fi- 
nally, a very great stay unto all that are under their govern- 
ment, it could not choose but be soon found, if bishops did 
often and seriously use the help of mutual consultation. 
These three rehearsed are things only preparatory unto the 
course of episcopal proceedings. But the hurt is more 
manifestly seen which doth grow to the church of God by 
faults inherent in their several actions ; as when they careless- 
ly ordain ; when they institute negligently ; when corruptly 
they bestow church livings^ benefices, prebends, and roonos 
especially of jurisdictions ; when they visit for gain's sake> ra- 
ther than with serious intent to do good ; when their courts 
erected for the maintenance of good order are disordered ; 
when they regard not the clergy under them ; when neither 
clergy nor laity are kept in that awe for which this authority 
should serve ; when any thing appeareth in them rather than 
a fatherly affection towards the flock of Christ ; when they 
have no respect to posterity; and finally, when they neglect 
the true and requisite means whereby their authority shoulil 
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be Upheld. Surely the hurt which groweth out of these de- 
fects must needs be exceeding great. In a minister ignorance 
and disability to teach is a maim ; nor is it held a thing al- 
lowable to ordain such, were it not for the avoiding of a 
greater evil which the church must needs sustain ; if in so 
great scarcity of able men, and insufficiency 6f most parishes 
throughout the land to maintain them, both public prayer 
and the administration of sacraments should rather want, 
than any man thereunto be admitted lacking dexterity and 
skill to perform that which otherwise was most requisite. 
Wherefore the necessity of ordaining such, is no excuse for 
the rash and careless ordaining of every one that hath but a 
friend to bestow some two or three words of ordinary com- 
mendation in his behalf. By reason whereof the church grow- 
eih burdened with silly creatures more than need, whose 
noted baseness and insufficiency bring their very order itself 
into contempt. 

It may be that the fear of a quare impedit doth cause insti- 
tutions to pass more easily than otherwise they would. And 
to speak plainly the very truth, it may be that writs of quare 
non in^edit were for these times most necessary in the other's 
place : yet where law will not suffer men to follow their own 
judgment, to shew their judgment they are not hindered. 
And= I doubt not but that even conscienceless and wicked 
patrons, of which sort the swarms are too great in the church 
<lf England, are the more emboldened to present unto bishops 
any refuse, by finding so easy acceptation thereof. Some- 
"wluit they might redress this sore, notwithstanding so strong 
impediments, if it did plainly appear that they took it indeed 
to heart, and were not in a manner contented with it. 

Shall we look for care in admitting whom others present, 
if that which some of yourselves confer be at any time cor- 
ruptly bestowed i A foul and an ugly kind of deformity it 
hath/ if a man do but think what it is for a bishop to draw 
commodity and gain from those things whereof he is left a 
free bestower, and that in trust, without any other obligation 
than his sacred order only, and that religious integrity which 
liaih been presumed on in him. Simoniacal corruption I may 
xiot for honour's sake suspect to be amongst men of so great 
place. So often they do not, I trust, offend by sale, as by 
unadyised gift of such preferments, wherein that ancient ca- Cto. 
non should specially be remembered, which forbiddeth a bi- ^^^ * 
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shop to be led by human affection, in bestowing the things 
of God. A fault no where so hurtful, as in bestowing places 
of jurisdiction, and in furnishing cathedral churches, the 
prebendaries and other dignities whereof are the very true 
successors of those ancient presbyters which were at the first 
as counsellors unto bishops* A foul abuse it is, that aiiy 
one man should be loaded as some are with livings in this 
kind, yea, some even of them who condemn utterly the grant- 
ing of any two benefices unto the same man, whereas the 
oi^et is in truth a matter of fieur greater sequel, as experience 
would soon shew, if churches cathedral being furnished with 
the residence of a competent number of virtuous, grave, wise^ 
and learned divines, the rest of the prebends of every such 
church were given within the diocess unto men of 'wor* 
thiest desert for their better encouragement unto industry 
and travel ; unless it seem also convenient to extend the be* 
nefit of them unto the learned in imiversities, fmd men of 
special employment otherwise in the affairs of the church of 
God. But howsoever, surely with the public good of the 
church it will hardly stand, that in any one person such far 
vours be more multiplied than law permitteth in those livings 
which are with cure. 

Touching bishops' visitations, the first institution of them 
was profitable, to the end that the state and condition of 
churches being known, there might be for evils growing 
convenient remedies provided in due time. The observation 
of church laws, the correction of faults in the service of God, 
and manners of men, these are things that visitors should 
seek. When these things are inquired of formally, and but 
for custom's sake, fees and pensions being the only thing 
which is sought, and little else done by visitations ; we are 
not to marvel if the baseness of the end doth make the action 
itself loathsome. The good which bishops may do not only 
by these visitations belonging ordinarily to their office, but 
also in respect of that power which the founders of colleges « 
have given them of special trust, charging even fearfully ^ 
their consciences therewith: the good, I say, which they^ 
might do by this their authority, both within their own 
cess, and in the wellsprings themselves, the universities, h 
plainly such as cannot choose but add weight to their beav] 
accounts in that dreadful day, if they do it not. . 

In their courts, where nothing but singular integrity 
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joBtice should prevail, if palpable and gross corruptions be 
found, by reason of offices so often granted unto men who 
seek nothing but their own gain, and make no account what 
disgrace doth grow by their unjust dealings unto them under 
whom they deal, the evil hereof shall work more than they 
which procure it do perhaps imagine. 

At the hands of a bishop, the first thing looked for is 
a care of the clergy under him, a care, that in doing good 
they may have whatsoever comforts and encouragements his 
countenance, authority, and place^ may yield. Otherwise 
what heart shall they have to proceed in their painful course, 
all sorts of men besides being so ready to malign, despise, 
and every way oppress them ? Let them find nothing but 
disdain in bidiops ; in the enemies of present government, 
if that way they list to betake themselves, all kind of favour- 
able and friendly help ; unto which part think we it likely 
that men having wit, courage, and stomach, ndll incline ? 

As great a fault is the want of severity when need requir- 
eth, as of kindness and courtesy in bishops. But touching 
this, what with ill usage of their power among the meaner, 
and what with disusage amongst the higher sort, they are in 
the eyes of both sorts as bees having lost their sting. It is 
a long time sithence any great one hath felt, or almost any 
one much feared, the edge of that ecclesiastical severity, 
which sometime held lords and dukes in a more religious 
awe than now the meanest are able to be kept. 

A bishop, in whom there did plainly appear the marks and 
tokens of a fatherly affection towards them that are under 
kum charge, what good might he do ten thousand ways more 
'tium any man knows how to set down ? But the souls of 
snea are not loved ; that which Christ shed his blood for is 
%Qt esteemed precious. This is the very root, the fountain 
ctf all negligence in church-government. 

Most wretched are the terms of men's estate when once 

4kliey are at a point of wretchlessneas so extreme, that they 

^fcend not their wits any farther than only to shift out the 

^S^resent time, never regarding what shall become of their 

successors after them. Had our predecessors so loosely cast 

off from them all care and respect to posterity, a church 

Christian there had not been, about the regiment whereof 

^e should need at this day to strive. It was the barbarous 

affection of Nero, that the ruin of his own imperial seat be 
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could have been well enough contented to see, in case he 
might also have seen it accompanied with the fiedl of the 
whole world : an affection not more intolerable than dieicB^ 
who care not to overthrow all posterity, so they may pur- 
chase a few days of ignominious safety unto themselyes and 
their present estates ; if it may be termed a safety which 
tendeth so fast unto their very overthrow that are the pur- 
chasers of it in so vile and base manner. 

Men, whom it standeth upon to uphold a reverend estima- 
tion of themselves in the minds of others, without which the 
very best things they do are hardly able to escape disgrace, 
must, before it be over-late, remember how much easier it is 
to retain credit once gotten, than to recover it being lost. 
The executors of bishops are sued, if their mansion-houBe 
be suffered to*go to decay : but whom shall their successors 
sue for the dilapidations which they make of that credit, 
the unrepaired diminutions whereof will in time bring to paaa 
that they which would most do good in that calling, shall not 
be able, by reason of prejudice generally settled in the mind« 
of all sorts against them i By what means their estimation 
E^p. hath hitherto decayed, it is no hard thing to discern. Herod 
c. 12. ^^^ Archelaus are noted to have sought not purposely the 
dullest and most ignoble that could be found amongst €b^ 
people, preferring such to the high-priesf s office, thereby to 
abate the great opinion which the multitude had of that 
order, and to procure a more expedite course for their own 
wicked counsels, whereunto they saw the high-priests were 
no small impediment, as long as the common sort did much 
depend upon them. It may be there hath been partly some 
show and just suspicion of like practice in some, in procur- 
ing the undeserved preferments of some unworthy persons, 
the very cause of whose advancement hath been principally 
their unworthiness to be advanced. But neither could this 
be done altogether without the inexcusable fault of some 
preferred before, and so oft we cannot imagine it to have 4 
been done, that either only or chiefly from thence this decay -1 
of their estimation may be thought to grow. Somewhat it^ 
is that the malice of their cunning adversaries, but much^c 
more which themselves have effected against themselves* 4 
A bishop's estimation doth grow from the excellency of vir^— " 
tues suitable unto his place. Unto the place of a bishopKgi 
tliose high Divine virtues are judged suitable, which vii 
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tues being not easily found in other sorts of great men, do 
make him appear so much the greater in whom they are 
found. 

Devotion, and the feeling sense of religion, are not usual 
in the noblest, wisest, and chiefest personages of state, by 
reason their wits are so much employed another way, and 
their minds so seldom conversant in heavenly things. If 
therefore wherein themiselves are defective they see tibat bi- 
shops do blessedly excel, it frameth secretly their hearts to 
a stooping kind of disposition, clean opposite to contempt: 
the very countenance of Moses was glorious, after that God 
had conferred with him. And where bishops are, the pow- 
ers and faculties of whose souls God hath possessed, diose 
▼ery actions, the kind whereof is common unto them with 
other men, have notwithstanding in them a more high and 
heavenly form, which draweth correspondent estimation unto 
it, by virtue of that celestial impression which deep medita- 
tion of holy things, and as it were conversation with God, 
doth leave in their minds. So that bishops which will be es- 
teemed of as they ought, must frame themselves to that very 
pattern from whence those Asian bishops unto whom St. 
John wiiteth, were denominated, even so far forth as this 
our frailty will permit; shine they must, as angels of God in 
the midst of perverse men. They are not to look that the 
world should always carry the affection of Constantine, to 
bury that which might derogate from them, and to cover 
their imbecilities. More than high time it is, that they be- 
think themselves of the apostle's admonition, Attende tibi. 
Have a vigilant eye to thyself. They err if they do not 
persuade themselves, that wheresoever they walk or sit, be 
it in their churches or in their consistories, abroad or at 
Iiome, at their tables or in their closets, they are in the 
Siidst of snares laid for them. Wherefore as they are with 
-tile prophet every one of them to make it their hourly 
"^nyer unto God, '* Lead me, O Lord, in thy righteousness, 
"because of enemies ;" so it is not safe for them, no, not 
for a moment, to slacken their industry in seeking eVery 
^^¥ay that estimation which may further their labours unto 
*fthe church's good. Absurdity, though but in words, must 
xieeds be this way a maim, where nothing but wiadomji gra- 
^ty, and judgment, are looked for. That which the BQh of 
hath concerning the writings of the old sages, "Wise 
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are fovBd IB Aob/' i^imU be Ae proper auk aad 
opf iMthope' qnecka^ vhoee lipa» as doon, ne Boi 
to be opened, bat for eznsm of instractioii and sound 
ledge. If base fcrribtj aad dgecboB of aund be 
pied in tfaan, boar doidd mat tatmem Aeai aa wortby die 
nKMnaof ue cieat aaAaandon of Godf A vwlaied deaiae^ 
to gain bj bad and a ii'Wfil r BKana^ ahmdrth not wi& a^ 
nMaa man's credit, ancb leas with ikat ■qwHalio n wbichfi— • 
tbeia of tbe diaicb aboabl be ia. Bat if bcaides all 
tbefe be also cotdness in wodu of piety and Gbaiifty, 
eontempt eren of Ifarning itad^ no caie lo iartlm' it bj 
sach hdps as thcjcasilr ndgbt and oaght to aflTord* no, 
as much asdiat dve respect onto their Teryiiuniliea about 
them, which all men that are of aoooont do order, aa near aa 
they can, in sncb sort that no giieTOoa offensive defimnity 
be therein noted ; if there still continne in that moat lefer- 
end order sach as by ao many engines work day and ni^it 
to pall down the whole frame of their own estimation amongrt 
men, some of the rest secretly also permitting others their 
indastrions oppotites erery day more to seduce the nndti- 
tnde, how shoidd the church of (Sod hope for great good at 
their hands ? 

What we have spoken concerning these things, let not 
malicioiis accusers think themsehres therewith justified, 
no more than Shimei was by his sovereign's most humble and 
meek acknowledgment even of that very crime which so in- 
famous a caidff^s tongue upbraided him withal ; the one in 
the yimlent rancour of a cankered affection took that delight 
for the present which in the end did turn to his own more 
tormenting woe, the other in the contrite patience even of 
9 SMk deserved malediction, had yet this comfort, " It may be the 
Lord will look on mine affiction, and do me good for his 
cursing this day." As for us, over whom Christ hath placed 
diem to be the chiefest guides and pastors of our souls, €mi 
common fault is, that we look for much more in our govern- 
ors than a tolerable sufficiencj can yield, and bear mnch 
less than humanity and reason do require we should. Too 
much perfection over-rigorously exacted in them, cannot but 
breed in us perpetual discontentment, and on both paiti 
cause all things to be unpleasant. It is exceedingly wordi 
the noting, which Plato hath about the means whereby men 
fall into an utter dislike of all men with whom they converfeie : 
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^* This sourness of mind which maketh every man's dealings PUt. in 
unsavoury in our taste, entereth by unskilful overweening, ^^^' 
which at the first we have of one, and so of another, in whom 
we afterward find ourselves to have been deceived, they de- 
claring themselves in the end to be frail men, whom we 
judged demigods : when we have oftentimes been thus be- 
guiled, and that far besides expectation, we grow at the 
length to this plain conclusion, that there is nothing at all 
sound in any man. Which bitter conceit is unseemly, and 
plain to have risen from lack of mature judgment in human 
afiairs: which if so be we did handle with art, we would not 
enter into dealings with men, otherwise than being before- 
hand grounded in this persuasion, that the number of per- 
sons notably good or bad is but very small ; that the most 
part of good have some evil, and of evil men some good in 
them/' So true our experience doth find those aphorisms of 
MercuriusTrismegistus, "ASvvcn-ov to dyadov ivSraSe Kodapeiuv M.Tris. i 
rfc Koxta^, To purge goodness quite and clean from all mix- ^'^'^"f '^ 
tore of evil here is a thing impossible. — Again, T& firj \tav 
jcoKov ivdaSc TO dycAov £<iti, When in this world we term a 
thing good, we cannot by exact construction have any other 
true meaning, than that the said thing so termed is not noted 
to beaihing exceeding evil. — Andagain, Movov, & ^AfnckiprtE, 
rh 6vofui Tov dyadov kv dvSrpwiroig, to Si ipyov ohdafiav. 
Amongst men, O Asclepius, the name of that which is good 
we find, but no where the very true thing itself. — When we 
c«[isure the deeds and dealings of our superiors, to bring 
with us a fore-conceit thus qualified shall be as well on our 
part as theirs a thing available unto quietness. But howso- 
ever the case doth stand with men's either good or bad qua- 
lily, the verdict which our Lord and Saviour hath given 
ihould continue for ever sure. " Qusq Dei sunt, Deo," Let Mai. 
men bear the burden of their own iniquity ; as for those things "** ' 
nhich are God's, let not God be deprived of them. For if 
only to withhold that which should be given be no better 
ttui to rob God, if to withdraw any mite of that which is 
bvt in purpose only bequeathed, though as yet undelivered 
into the sacred treasure of God, be a sin for which Ananias AoIst.i 
and Sapphira felt so heavily the dreadful hand of Divine re* 
venge ; quite and clean to take that away which we never 
pve, and that after God hath for so many ages therewith 
been possessed, and that without any other show of canM, 
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saTinsr anlv that it seemeth in their eves who seek it too 
mach for them which have it in their hands, can we term it 
or think it less than most impious injostice, most heinous sa- 
2^^. crilege : Snch was the religions affection of Joseph, that it 
suffered him not to take that advantage, no, not against the 
Tery idolatrous priests of Egypt, which he took for the pur- 
chasing of other men's lands to the king ; but he considered, 
that albeit their idolatry deserved hatred, yet for the ho- 
nonr's sake due unto priesthood, better it was the king him- 
self should yield them relief in public extremity, than per- 
mit that the same necessity should constrain also them to do 
as the rest of the people did. But it may be, men have now 
found out, that God hath proposed the Christian clergy, as a 
prey for all men freely to seize upon ; that God hath left 
them as the fishes of the sea, which every man that listeth to 
gather into his net may ; or that there is no God in heaven to 
pity them, and to regard the injuries which man doth lay upon 
them : yet the public good of this church and commonwealth 
doth, I hope, weigh somewhat in the hearts of all honestly- 
disposed men. Unto the public good 'no one thing is more 
directly available, than that such as are in place, whether it 
be of civil or of ecclesiastical authority, be so much the more 
lai^ely furnished even with external helps and ornaments of 
this life, how much the more highly they are in power and 
calling advanced above others. For nature is not contented 
with bare sufficiency unto the sustenance of man, but doth 
evermore covet a decency proportionable unto the place 
which man hath in the body or society of others. For ac- 
cording unto the greatness of men's calling, the measure of 
all their actions doth grow in every man's secret expectation, 
so that great men do always know that great things are at 
their hands expected. In a bishop great liberality, great hos- 
pitality, actions in every kind great, are looked for : and for 
actions which must be great, mean instruments will not serve. 
Men are but men, what room soever amongst men they hold. 
If, therefore, the measure of their worldly abilities be beneath 
that proportion which their calling doth make to be looked 
for at their hands, a stronger inducement it is than perhaps 
men are aware of unto evil and corrupt dealings for supply 
of that defect. For which cause we must needs think it a 
thing necessary unto the common good of the church, that 
great jurisdiction being granted unto bishops over others, a 
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state of wealth proportionable fihould likewise be provided 
for tbem^ Where wealth is had in bo great admiration, as 
. generally in this golden age it is, that without it angelical 
perfections are hot able to deliver from extreme contempt, 
sorely to make bishops poorer than they are, were to make 
ihem of less account and estimation than they should be. 
Wherefore, if detriment and dishonour do grow to religion, 
to God, to his church, when the public account which is made 
of the chief of the clergy decayeth, how should it be, but in 
ibis respect, for the good of religion, of God, of his church, 
that the wealth of bishops be carefully preserved from the 
farther diminution ? The travails and crosses wherewith pre- 
laqr is never unaccompanied, they which feel them know 
how heavy and how great they are : unless such difficulties, 
therefore^ annexed unto that estate be tempered, by coannex- 
ing thereunto things esteemed of in this world, how should 
we hope that the minds of men, shunning naturally the bur- 
dens of each function, will be drawn to undertake the bur^ 
den of episcopal care and labour in the church of Christ ? 
Wherefore, if long we desire to enjoy the peace, quietness, 
order, and stability, of religion, which prelacy (as hath been 
declared) causeth, then must we necessarily, even in favour 
of the public good, uphold those things, the hope whereof 
being taken away, it is not the mere goodness of the charge, 
and the Divine acceptation thereof, that will be able to in- 
.▼ite many thereunto. What shall become of that common- 
wealth, or church in the end, which bath not the eye of learn- 
ing to beautify, guide, and direct it ? At the length, what 
shall becoine of that learning, which hath not wherewith any 
more to encourage her industrious followers ? And finally, 
what shall become of that courage to follow learning, which 
hath already so much failed through the only diminution of 
her chiefest rewards, bisbopricks ? Surely wheresoever this 
^cked intendment of overthrowing cathedral churches, or 
of taking away those livings, lands, and possession^, which 
hiahops hitherto have enjoyed, shall once prevail, the hand- 
iittiids attending thereupon will be paganism and extreme 
Wbarity. In the law of Moses, how careful provision is 
ttUkde that goods of this kind might remain to the church for 
^mx: ** Ye shall not make common the holy things of the Nmb. 
?hildten of Israel, lest ye die, saith the Lord." Touching the »^^ 
^8 annexed unto Levitical cities, the, law was plain^ they 
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Lot* might not be sold ; and the reason of the law this^ '' for it 

^^^* was their possession for ever/' He which was Lord and owner 

of it, his will and pleasure was, that from the Levites it 

should never pass to be enjoyed by any other. The Lord's 

own portion, without his own commission and grant, how 

should any man justly hold i They which hold it by his ap- 

Esek. pointment, had it plainly with this condition, '' They shall 

xiyiu. 14. jjQ^ ggjj Qf j|.^ neither change it, nor alienate the firstfhiits of 

the land ; for it is holy unto the Lord." It falleth sometimes 
Habak. out, as the prophet Habakkuk noteth, that the very " prey 
of savage beasts becometh dreadful unto themselves." It did 
80 in Judas, Achan, Nebuchadnezzar ; their evil-purchased 
goods were their snare, and their prey their own terror; a 
thing no where so likely to follow, as in those goods and 
possessions, which being laid where they should not rest, 
have by the Lord's own testimony his most bitter curse, 
Mai. their undividable companion. These persuasions we use for 
'"• ^' other men's cause, not for theirs with whom God and religion 
are parts of the abrograted law of ceremonies. Wherefore, 
not to continue longer in the cure of a sore desperate, there 
was a time when the clergy had almost as little as these good 
people wish. But the kings of this realm and others, whom 
God had blessed, considered devoutly with themselves, as 
David in like case sometimes had done, " Is it meet that we 
at the hands of God should enjoy all kinds of abundance, and 
God's clergy suffer want?" They considered that of Solomon, 
Pror. " Honour God with thy substance, and the chiefest of all thy 
"*• ^' revenue ; so shall thy bams be filled with com, and thy ves- 
sels shall mn over with new wine." They considered how 
a Chron, the care which Jehosaphat had, in providing that the Levites 
***• might have encouragement to do the work of the Lord*chee^ 
fully, was left of God as a fit pattern to be followed in the 
church for even They considered what promise our Lord 
and Saviour had made unto them, at whose hands his pro- 
phets should receive but the least part of the m.eanest kind 
of friendliness, though it were but a draught of water; which 
promise seemeth not to betaken, as if Christ had made them 
of any higher courtesy incapable, and had promised reward 
unto such as give them but that, but unto such as leave them 
but that. They considered how eamest the apostle is, that 
if the n^inisters of the law were so amply provided for, letf 
■k care then ought not to be had of them^ who under the gos* 
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pel of Jesus Christ possQSsed correspondent rooms in the 
choroh. They considered how needful it is^ that they who pro- 
voke all others ifnto works of mercy and charity^ should es- 
pecially have wherewith to be examples of such things^ and 
by such means to win them^ with whom other means^ with-* 
out those^ do commonly take very small effect. 

Id these and the like considerations, the church-revenues 
were in ancient times augmented, our Lord thereby performing 
manifestly the promise made to his servants, that they which 
did " leave either father, or mother, or lands, or goods, for his 
sake, should receive even in this world a hundred fold.'* For 
somehundreds of years together, they which joined themselves 
to the church, were fain to relinquish all worldly emoluments 
and to endure the hardness of an afflicted estate. Afterward, 
the Lord gave rest to his church, kings and princes became as 
fiithers thereunto, the hearts of all men inclined towards it, and 
by his providence there grew unto it every day earthly posses- 
lions inmore and more abundance,till the greatness thereofbred 
eavy, which no diminutions are able to satisfy. For, as those 
ancient nursing fathers thought they did never bestow enough; 
even so in the eye of this present age, as long as any thing 
lemaineth, it seemeth to be too much. Our fathers we imi- 
tate m perversum, as Tertullian speaketh ; like them we are, 
by being in equal degree the contrary unto that which they 
were. Unto liiose earthly blessings which God as then did 
irith so great abundance pour down upon the ecclesiastical 
itate, we may in regard of most near resemblance, apply the 
leUsame words which the prophet hath, ** God blessed them Psai* or. 
exceedingly ; and, by this very mean, turned the hearts of ^' 
tbdr own brethren to hate them, and to deal politicly with 
bis servants." Computations are made, and there are huge 
Vims set down for princes, to see how much they may am- 
jlify and enlarge their own treasure ; how many public bur- 
dens they may ease ; what present means they have to re- 
ward their servants about them, if they please but to grant 
flifiir assent, and to accept of the spoil of bishops, by whom 
dbarch-goods are but abused unto pomp and vanity. Thus 
albeit they deal with one, whose princely virtue giveth them 
'famll hope to prevail in impious and sacrilegious motions ; 
Ifet shame they not to move her royal majesty even with a 
%at not much unlike unto that wherewith the Jewish Idgfar 
friest tried Judas, whop they solicited unto treason against 
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his Master, and proposed unto him a number of silver pence 
in lieu of so virtuous and honest a service. But her sacred 
majesty disposed to be always like herself, her heart so far 
estrjEinged from willingness to gain by pillage of that estate, 
the only awe whereof under God she hath been unto this pre- 
sent hour, as of all other parts of this noble commonwealth, 
whereof she hath vowed herself a protector till the end of ner 
days on earth, which if nature could permit, we wish, as good 
cause we have, endless : this her gracious inclination is more 
than a seven-times-sealed warrant, upon the same assurance 
whereof touching time and action, so dishonourable as this, 
we are on her part most secure, not doubting but that unto 
all posterity it shall for ever appear, that from the first to the 
very last of her sovereign proceedings there hath not been 
one authorized deed other than consonant with that Symma- 
Lib. X. ep. chussaith,'*Fiscusbonorumprincipum,iionsacerdotumdam- 
Vaient. ^^s, sed hostium spoliis augeatur ;" consonant with the impe- 
Theodos. nal law, " Ea quae ad beatissimee ecclesioe jura pertinent, tan- 
L xiv. G. <luam ipsam sacrosanctam et religiosam ecclesiam^ mtacta 
deSacros. convcnit vcuerabiliter custodiri ; ut sicut ipsa religionis et 
fidei mater perpetua est, ita ejus patrimonium jugiter serve- 
tur illsBsum," As for the case of public burdens, let any po- 
litician living make it appear, that by confiscation of bishopa* 
livings, and their utter dissolution at once, the commonwealth 
shall ever have half that relief and ease which it receiveth 
by their continuance as now they are, and it shall give us 
some cause to think, that albeit we see they are impiously 
and irreligiously minded, yet we may esteem them at least 
to be tolerable commonwealth's-men. But the case is too 
clear and manifest, the world doth but too plainly see it, that 
no one order of subjects whatsoever within this land doth 
bear the seventh part of that proportion which the clergy 
beareth in the burdens of the commonwealth : no revenue 
of the crown like unto it, either for certainty or for greatness. 
Let the good which this way hath grown to the common- 
wealth by tfce dissolution of religious houses, teach men what 
ease unto public burdens there is like to grow by the ove^ 
throw of the clergy. My meanii^is not hereby to make the 
state of bishopricks, and of those dissolved companies alfte, 
the one no less unlawful to be removed than the other. Vot 
^ those religious persons were men which followed Ofnly « 
■^ special kind of contemplative life in the commen^Mtbi 
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they were properly no portion of God's clergy (only such 
amongst them excepted as were also priests)^ their goods 
(that excepted which they unjustly held through the pope's 
usurped power of appropriating ecclesiastical livings unto 
them) may in part seem to he of the nature of civil posses* 
sions, held by other kinds of corporations, such as the city 
of London hath divers. Whereforey as their institution was 
human, and their end for the most part superstitious, they 
bad not therein merely that holy and Divine interest which 
belongeth unto bishops, who being employed by Christ in the 
principal service of his church, are receivers and disposers of 
his patrimony, as hath been shewed, which whosoever shall 
withhold or withdraw at any time from them, he undoubtedly 
robbeth God himself. If they abuse the goods of the church 
unto pomp and vanity, such faults we do not excuse in them. 
Only we wish it to be considered whether such faults be ve- 
rily in them, or else but objected against them by such as 
gape after spoil, and therefore are no competent judges what 
is moderate and what excessive in them, whom under this 
pretence they would spoil. But the accusation maybe just. 
In plenty and fulness it may be we are of God more forget- 
ful than were requisite. Notwithstanding men should remem- 
ber how not to the clergy alone it was said by Moses in Deu- 
teronomy, " Ne cum mauducaveris et biberis et domes opti- 
mas sedificaveris." If the remedy prescribed for this disease 
be good, let it impartially be applied. "Interest reip. \it re 
sua quisque bene utatur." Let all states be put to their mo- 
derate pensions, let their livings and lands be taken away 
from them whomsoever they be, in whom such ample posses-. 
sions are found to have been matters of grievo«s abuse : were 
this just, would noble families think this reasonable i The ti- 
tle which bishops have to their livings is as good as the title 
of any sort of men unto whatsoever we account to be most just- 
ly held by them ; yea, in this one thing the claim of bishops 
hath pre-eminence above all secular titles of right, in that 
Ood's own interest is the tenure whereby they hold, even as 
abp it was to the priests of the law an assurance of their spi- 
ritual goods and possessions, whereupon though they many 
times abused greatly the goods of the church, yet was not 
God's patrimony therefore taken away from them, and made 
saleable unto other tribes. To rob God, to ransack the church, 
to overthrow the whole order of Christian bishops, and to 
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turn them out of land and living, out of house and home, what 
man of common honesty can think it for any manner of abuse 
to be a remedy lawful or just ? We must confess that God is . 
righteous in taking away that which men abuse : but doth 
that excuse the violence of thieves and robbers ? Complain 
we will not with St. Jerome, • " That the hands of men are 
80 straitly tied, and their liberal minds so much bridled and 
held back from doing good by augmentation of the church- 
patrimony." For we confess that herein mediocrity may be 
and hath been sometime exceeded. There did want hereto- 
fore a Moses to temper men's liberality, to say unto them 
who enriched the church, Sufficit, Stay your hands, lest fervour 
of a^eal do cause you to empty yourselves too far. It may be 
the largeness of men's hearts being then more moderate, bad 
been after more durable ; and one state by too much over- 
growing the rest, had not given occasion unto the rest to un- 
dermine it. That evil is now sufficiently cured : the church — 
treasury, if then it were over full, hath since been reasonably"" 
well emptied. That which Moses spake unto givers, wemus^= 
Obad. now inculcate unto takers away from the church. Let there b^ 
▼er. 5. gome stay, some stint in spoiling. If " grape-gatherers^ 
come unto them (saith the prophet), would they not leave 
some remnant behind ?'' But it hath fared with the wealth of 
the church as with a tower, which being built at the first 
with the highest, overthroweth itself after by his own great- 
ness ; neither doth the ruin thereof cease with the only fall 
of that which hath exceeded mediocrity, but one part beareth 
down another, till the whole be laid prostrate. For although 
the state ecclesiastical, both others and even bishops them- 
selves, be noW^fallen to so low an ebb, as all the world at this 
day doth see ; yet because there remaineth still somewhat 
which insatiable minds can thirst for, therefore we seem not 
to have hitherto sufficiently wronged. Touching that which 
hath been taken from the church in appropriations known 
to amount to the value of one hundred twenty-six thousand 
pounds yearly, we rest contentedly and quietly without it, 
till it shall please God to touch the hearts of men, of their 
own voluntary accord to restore it to him again ; judging 
thereof no otherwise than some others did of those goods 

* Padet dicere, sacerdoles idolornm anrigoe ; mimi et scorta haereditates capiontf 
f olis olericis tt monachis id lege prohibetar, et probibetor non a perseoatoiibns fod 
principibos Christianis. Nee de lege oouqueror, sed doleo quod ipenierimas luuio» 
legem. Ad Nepot. f . 
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which were by Sylla taken away from the citizens of RopLe, 
that albeit they were in truth male capta, unconscionably 
taken away from the right owners at the first, nevertheless, 
seeing that such as were after possessed of them held them 
not without some title, which law did after a sort make good, ^^' ^\ 
"repetitio eorum proculdubio labefactabat compositam ci-*"**^ 
vitatem/^ What hath been taken away as dedicated unto 
uses superstitious, and consequently not given unto God, or 
at the leastwise not so rightly given, we repine not thereat. 
That which hath gone by means secret and indirect, through 
corrupt compositions or compacts, we cannot help. What the 
hardness of men's hearts doth make them loath to have exact- 
ed> though being due by law, even thereof the want we do 
also bear. Out of that which after all these deductions 
cometh clearly unto our hands, I hope it will not be said that 
towards the public charge we disburse nothing. And doth 
the residue seem yet excessive ? The ways whereby temporal 
men provide for themselves and their families, are fore-closed 
mito us. All that we have to sustain our miserable life with, 
is but a remnant of God's own treasure, so far already dimi- 
nished and clipped, that if there were any sense of common 
humanity left in this hard-hearted world, the impoverished 
state of the clergy of God would at the length even of very 
commiseration be spared. The mean gentleman that hath but 
a hundred pound land to live on, would not be hasty to change 
his worldly estate and condition with many of these so over- 
abounding prelates ; a common artisan or tradesman of the 
city, with ordinary pastors of the church. It is our hard and 
heavy lot, that no other sort of men being grudged at, how lit- 
tle benefit soever the public weal reap by them, no state com- 
plained of for holding that which hath grown unto them by 
lawful means; only the governors of our souls, they that 
etudy night and day so to guide us, that both in this world 
vre may have comfort, and in the world to come endless feli- 
city and joy (for even such is the very scope of all their en- 
deavours ; this they wish, for this they labour^ how hardly 
soever we use to construe of their intents) ; hard, that only 
^tiiey should be thus continually lifted at for possessing but 
- that whereunto they have, by law both of God and man, most 
just title. If there should be no other remedy,- but that the 
violence of men in the end must needs bereave them of all 
succour, farther than the inclinations of others shaU vouch- 
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safe to cast upon tfaem^ as it were by way of alrns^ for their 
relief but from hour to hour; better they are not than their 
fathers, who hare been contented with as hard a portion at 
the world's hands: let the light of the sun and moon^ithe 
common benefit of heaven and earth, be taken away from bi- 
shops, if the question were, whether Ood should lose his glory, 
and the safely of his church be hazarded, or they relinquish 
the right and interest which they have in the things of this 
world. But sith the question in truth is, whether Levi shall 
be deprived of the portion of God or no, to the end that Si- 
meon or Reuben may devour it as their spoil, the comfort of 
the one, in sustaining the injuries which the other would of- 
Deot. fer, must be that prayer poured out by Moses the prince of 
1 "ill prophets, in most tender affection to LeVi, " Bless, O Lord, 
his substance, accept thou the work of his hands; smite 
through the loins of them that rise up against him, and of 
them which hate him, that they rise no more." 
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CootafDlng their seventh assertion, That to no oivU prince or goTemor there may be 
given such power of eoclesiaslioal dominion, as by the laws of this land beloogeth 
noto the supreme regent thereof. 

We come now to the last thing whereof there is controversy 

moved, namely. The power of supreme jurisdiction; whic^ 

for distinction's sake we call. The power of ecclesiastical do^ 

minion. It was not thought fit in the Jews' commonwealth, 

that the exercise of supremacy ecclesiastical should be denied 

unto him, to whom the exercise of chiefty civil did appertain; 

iM9poBb.and therefore their kings were invested with both. This 

**^* power they gave unto Simon, when they consented that he 

should be their prince, not only to set men over their works, 

and country, and weapons, but also to provide for the holy 

things ; and that he should be obeyed of every man, and that 

the writings of the country should be made in his name, and 

that it should not be lawful for any of the people, or priests, 

to withstand his words, or to call any congregation in the 

country, without him. And if haply it be surmised, that 

^^ thus much was given to Simon, as being both prince wid 

^B^. high*priest ; which otherwise (being their civil governor) he 
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jooiild not lawfully have enjoyed ; we must note, that all this 
is no more than the ancient kings of that people had, being 
kings and not priests.' By this power David, Asa, Jehosa- 
phat, Josias, and the rest, made those laws and orders which 
aacred history speaketh of, concerning matters of mere reli- 
gion^ the affairs of the temple, and service of God. Finally, 
had it not been by the virtue of this power, how should it 
possibly have come to pass, that the piety or impiety of the 
kings did always accordingly change the public face of re- 
ligion, which things the prophets by themselves never did, 
nor at any time could, hinder from being done ? Had the 
priests alone been possessed of all power in spiritual affairs, 
how should any thing concerning matter of religion have 
been made but only by them ? In them it had been, and not 
in the king, to change the face of religion at any time ; the 
altering of religion, the making of ecclesiastical laws, with 
other the like actions belonging unto the power of dominion, 
are still termed The deeds of the king ; to shew, that in him 
was placed the supremacy of power in this kind over all, and 
that onto their priests the same was never committed, saving 
only at such times as the priests were also kings and princes 
over them. According to the pattern of which example the 
like power in causes ecclesiastical is by the laws of this 
realm annexed unto the crown ; and there are which do ima- 
gine, that kings being mere lay persons, do by this means 
exceed the lawful bounds of their callings ; which thing to 
the end that they may persuade, they first make a necessary 
separation perpletual and personal between the church and 
the commonwealth. Secondly, they so tie all kind of power 
Ecclesiastical unto the church, as if it were in every degree 
their o^ly right, who are by proper spiritual functions termed 
ohuTch-governors, and might not unto Christian princes in 
^ny wise appertain. To lurk under shifting ambiguities, 
cind equivocations of words in matter of principal weight, is 
c^hildish. A church and a commonwealth we grant are tibings 
in nature one distinguished from the other. A commonwealth 
is one way, and a church another way, defined. In their 
^^pinions the church and commonwealth are corporations, not 
distinguished only in nature and definition, but in substance 
perpetually severed ; so that they which are of the one can 
Neither appoint nor execute in whole nor in part the duties 
Xfhich belong to them which are of the other, without open 
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breach of the law of God which hath diyided them, and dotk 
require that bo being divided they should distinctly or sere- 
lally work, as depending both upon God, and not hanging 
one upon the other's approbation for that which either hath 
to do. We say that the care of religion being common to 
all societies politic* such societies as do embrace the tnte re- 
ligion have Uie name of the church given unto every one of 
them for distinction from the rest ; so that every body poli- 
tic hath some religion^ but the church that religion which is 
only true. Truth of religion is the proper difference where- 
by a church is distinguished from other politic societies of 
men ; we here mean true religion in gross, and not according 
to every particular. For they which in some particular 
points of religion do sever from the truth, may nevertheless 
truly (if we compare them to men of a heathenish religion) 
be said to hold and profess that religion which is true. For 
which cause there being of old so many politic societies es- 
tablished through the world, only the commonwealth, of Is- 
rael which had the truth of religion was in that respect the 
church of God : and the church of Jesus Christ is every such 
politic society of men as doth in religion hold that truth 
which is proper to Christianity. As a politic society it doth 
maintain religion, as a church that religion which God hath 
revealed by Jesus Christ. With us therefore the name of 
a church importeth only a society of men, first united into 
some public form of regiment, and secondly distinguished 
from other societies by the exercise of religion. WiUi them 
on the other side the name of the church in this present ques- 
tion importeth not only a multitude of men so united and so 
distinguished, but also farther the same divided necessarily 
and perpetually from the body of the commonwealth ; so that= 
even in such a politic society as consisteth of none but::: 
Christians, yet the church and commonwealth are two cor — 
porations, independently subsisting by themselves. 

We hold, that seeing there is not any man of the church otf 
England but the same man is also a member of the common — 
wealth, nor any member of the commonwealth which is no^ — 
also of the church of England, therefore as in a figure trian — 
gle the base doth differ from the sides thereof, and yet oi 
and the selfsame line is both a base and also a side ; a sidm 
simply, a base if it chance to be the bottom and underlie th ^ 
rest : so albeit properties and actions of one do cause tik' 
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name of a commonwealth, qualities and functions of another 
sort the name of the church to be given to a multitude, yet 
one and the selfsame multitude may in such sort be both. 
Nay, it is so with us, that no person appertaining to the one 
can be denied also to be of the other: contrariwise, unless 
they against us should hold, that the church and the com- 
monwealth are two, both distinct and separate societies ; of 
which two one comprehendeth always persons not belonging 
to the other (that which they do), they could not conclude 
out of the difference between the church and the common- 
wealth, namely, that the bishops may not meddle with the 
afiairs of the commonwealth, because they are governors of 
another corporation, which is the church ; nor kings, with 
making laws for the church, because they hav6 government, 
not of this corporation, but of another divided from it ; the 
commonwealth and the walls of separation between these 
two must for ever be upheld : they hold the necessity of per- 
sonal separation, which clean excludeth the power of one 
man's dealing with both ; we of natural, but that one and 
the same person may in both bear principal sway. 

The causes of common-received errors in this point seem 
to have been especially two : one, that they who embrace 
true religion living in such commonwealths as are opposite 
thereunto ; and in other public affairs, retaining civil com- 
munion with such as are constrained for the exercise of their 
religion, to have a several communion with those who are 
of the same religion with them. This was the state of the 
Jewish church both in Egypt and Babylon, the state of 
Christian churches a long time after Christ And in this 
case, because the proper affairs and actions of the church, as 
it is the church, hath no dependance on the laws, or upon 
the government of the civil state ; an opinion hath thereby 
grown, that even so it should be always. This was it which 
deceived Allen in the writing of his Apology : " The apostles 
(saith he) did govern the church in Rome, when Nero bare 
Tule, even as at this day in all the church's dominions. The 
church hath a spiritual regiment without dependance, and so 
ought she to have amongst heathens, or with Christians/' 
Another occasion of which misconceit is, that things apper- 
taining to religion are both distinguished from other affairs, 
and have always had in the church spiritual persons chosen 
to be exercised about them. By which distinction of spi- 
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ritual affairs, and persons therein employed from^ temporal, 
the error of personal separation always necessary between 
the church and commonwealth hath strengthened itself. For 
of every politic society that being true which Aristotle saith, 
i?^.V. ^®^* namely, '^ That the scope thereof is not simply to live, nor 
cap. 16. the duty so much to provide for the life, as for the means of 
Maccab. jiying ^^11 1" and that even as the soul is the worthier part 
of man, so human societies are much more to care for that 
which tendeth properly to the soul's estate, than for such 
temporal things which the life hath need of. Other proof 
there needeth none to shew that as by all men the kingdom 
of God is to be sought first, so in all commonwealths things 
spiritual ought above temporal to be sought for; and of things 
spiritual, the chiefest is religion. For this cause, pert^ons 
and things employed peculiarly about the affairs of religion, 
are by an excellency termed spiritual. The heathens them- 
selves had their spiritual laws, and causes, and affairs, always 
Arfsi. Pol. severed from their temporal ; neither did this make two in- 
cap.'so. dependent estates among them. God by revealing true reli- 
Li?. lib. i. gion doth make them that receive it his church. Unto the 
Jews he so revealed the truth of religion, that he gave them 
in special considerations laws, not only for the administration 
of things spiritual, but also temporal. The Lord himself ap- 
pointing both the one and the other in that comiQonwealth, 
did not thereby distract it into several independent commu- 
nities, but institute several functions of one and the selfsame 
community. Some reasons therefore must there be alleged 
why it should be otherwise in the church of Christ. 
Three kinds I shall not need to spend any great store of words in an- 
ll^Uare swering that which is brought out of the Holy Scripture to 
taken from sliew that sccular and ecclesiastical affairs and offices are dis- 
enoe of^^' tinguishcd ; neither that which hath been borrowed from an- 
affairs and tiquity, using by phrase of speech to oppose the common- 
weal to the church of Christ ; neither yet their reasons which 
^are wont to be brought forth as witnesses, that the church 
and commonweal were always distinct. For whether a church 
or commonweal do differ, is not the question we strive for^ 
but our controversy is concerning the kind of distinction 
whereby they are severed the one from the other ; whether 
as under heathen kings the church did deal with her own af- 
jk fairs within herself without depending at all upon any in civil 

WL authority ; and the commonweal in hers, altogether without 
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the privity of the churchy so it ought to continue still even in 
such commonweals as have now publicly embraced the truth 
of Christian religion ; whether they ought evermore to be two 
societies in such sort, several and distinct. I ask therefore, 
what society vras that in Rome, whereunto the apostle did 
give the name of the church of Rome in his time ? If they 
answer (as needs they must), that the church of Rome in those 
days was that whole society of men which in Rome professed 
the name of Christ, and not that religion which the laws of 
the commonweal did then authorize ; we say as much, and 
therefore grant that the commonweal of Rome was one soci- 
ety, and the church of Rome another, in such sort that there 
was between them no natural dependance. But when whole 
Rome became Christian, when they all embraced the gospel, 
and made laws in defence thereof, if it be held that the church 
and commonweal of Rome did then remain as before ; there 
is no way how this could be possible, save only one, and that 
is, they must restrain the name of a church in a Christian 
commonweal to the clergy, excluding all the rest of believers, 
both prince and people. For if all that believe be contained 
in the name of the church, how should the church remain by 
personal subsistence divided from the commonweal, when the 
whole commonweal doth believe ? The church and the com- 
monweal are in this case therefore personally one society, 
which society being termed commonweal as it liveth under 
whatsoever form of secular law and regiment, a church as 
it liveth under the spiritual law of Christ ; forsomuch as these 
two laws contain so many and different offices, there must of 
necessity be appointed in it some to one charge, and some to 
another, yet without dividing the whole and making it two 
Several impaled societies. 

The difference therefore either of affairs or offices ecclesi- 1 Chroi 
astical from secular, is no argument that the church and com- j^'J^®' 
Xkionweal are always separate and independent the one on the t. i 
cither : which thing even Allen himself considering some- AUen, i 
"Vrhat better, doth in this point a little correct his former judg- *?]^J* ^ 
Xxient beforementioned, and confesseth in his Defence of Eng- 
lish Catholics, that the power political hath her princes, 
l^ws, tribunals ; the spiritual, her prelates, canons, councils, 
J ^dgments, and those (when the temporal princes were pagans) 
'^^vhoUy separate; but in Christian commonweals joined 
t^liough not confounded. Howbeit afterward his former 
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sting appeareth again ; for in a commonwealth he holdeth, 
that the church onght not to depend at all upon the auihorily 
of any civil person whatsoever^ as in England he saith it doth. 
It will be objected, that the fathers do oftentimes mention 
g> TAqi the commonw^ and the chnrch of God by way of opposi* 
tion. Can the same thing be opposed to itself? If one and 
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of the ft- the same society be both church and commonwealth, what 
pofliagtbe sense can there be in that speech, ** That they suffer and 
^Hjf^ ^ flourish together V* What sense is that which maketh one 
Eu^ thing to be adjudged to the church, and another to the com- 
^^^[IJL monweal? Finally, in thatwhichputtethadifference between 
liii. iii. the causes of the province and the church, doth it not hereby 
^' ^* appear that the church and the commonweal are things ever- 
more personally separate? No, it doth not hereby appear 
that there is perpetually any such separation; we speak of 
them as two, we may sever the rights and the causes of the 
one well enough from the other, in regard of that difference 
which we grant is between them, albeit we make no personal 
difference. For the truth is, that the church and the com- 
monwealth are names which import things really different: 
but those things are accidents, and such accidents as may, 
and always should, lovingly dwell together in one subject. 
Wherefore the real difference between the accidents sigiufled 
by these names, doth not prove different subjects for them 
always to reside in. For albeit the subjects wherein they be 
resident be sometimes different, as when the people of God 
have their residence among infidels ; yet the nature of them 
is not such, but that their subject may be one, and therefore 
it is but a changeable accident, in those accidents they are 
to be divers. There can be no error in our own conceit con- 
cerning this point, if we remember still what accident that is 
for which a society hath the name of a commonwealth, and 
what accident that which doth cause it to be termed a 
church* A commonwealth we name it simply in regard of 
some regiment or policy under which men live ; a church for 
the truth of that religion which they profess. Now names 
betokening accidents unabstracted, betoken not only thea cci-^ 
dents themselves, but also together with them subjects where— 
unto they cleave. As when we name a schoolmaster and ?m 
physician, those names do not only betoken two accidents^ 
teaching and curing, but also some person or persons i 
whom those accidents are. For there is no impediment b 
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both may be in one man^ as well as they are for the most 
part in diners. The commonweal and church therefore being 
such names, they do not only betoken these accidents of 
civil goyemment and Christian religion which we have men- 
tioned, but also together with them such multitudes as are the 
subjects of those accidents. Again, their nature being such 
as they may well enough dwell together in one subject, it fol- 
loweth that their names, though always implying difference 
of accidents that hath been set down, yet do not always 
imply different subject also. When we oppose therefore the 
church and commonwealth in Christian society, we mean by 
the commonwealth that society with relation to all the public 
affairs thereof, only the matter of true religion excepted ; by 
the church, the same society with only reference unto the mat- 
ter of true religion, without any affairs. Besides, when that so- 
ciety which is both a church and a commonwealth doth flourish 
in those things which belong unto it as a commonwealth, we 
then say, the commonwealth doth flourish ; when in both of 
them, we then say, the church and commonwealth do flourish 
together. 

The prophet Esay to note corruptions in the common- laai. 
wealth complaineth, " That where justice and judgment had '• ^^' 
lodged now were murderers ; princes were become compa- 
iiions of thieves, every one loved gifts and rewards, but the 
fittherless was not judged, neither did the widow's cause 
come before them." To shew abuses in the church, Malachy 
4loth make his complaint : ^* Ye offer unclean bread upon ^^1.!. 
mine altar : if ye offer the blind for sacrifice, it is not evil as ^' ^« 
ye think; if the lame and the sick, nothing is amiss." The . 
treasure which David bestowed upon the temple did argue i chron 
the love which he bore unto the church : the pains which "**• ^* 
Kehemiah took for building the walls of the city are tokens Nehem. 
of his care for the commonwealth. Causes of the common- "•^^* 
^vrealth, or province, are such as Gallio was content to be judge ' 
of: " If it were a matter of wrong, or an evil deed (O ye Jews), Acu 
I would according to reason maintain you : " causes of the *^^' ^ 
^c^urch are such as Gallio there reciteth : " If it be. a question 
of your law, look ye to it, I will be no judge thereof." In 
Respect of this difference therefore the church and the com- 
^3ionwealth may in speech be compared or opposed aptly 
enough the one to the other ; yet this is no argument that they 
^re two independent societies. 
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3. Taken Some other reasons there are which seem a little more 
eff^t^f nearly to make for the purpose* as long as they are bnt 
ponish. heard and not sifted. For what though a man being severed 
flicted"bj ^y excommunication from the church, be not thereby de?> 
the one or prived of freedom in the city, or being there discommoned^ 
° ' is not therefore forthwith excommunicated and excluded the 
church i what though the church be bound to receive th^a 
upon repentance, whom the commonweal miay refuse again 
to admit ? if it chance the same man to be shut out of both, 
division ofthe church and commonweal which they contend* 
ed for, will very hardly hereupon follow. For we must note^ 
that members of a Christian commonweal have a triple state; 
a natural, a civil, and a spiritual. No man's natural estate is 
cut off otherwise than by that capital execution: after which 
he that is none of the body ofthe commonwealth doth not, I 
think, remain fit in the body of that visible church. And con- 
cerning man's civil estate, the same is subject paitly to infe- 
rior abatements of liberty, and partly to diminuition in the 
highest degree, such as banishment is ; sith it <msteth out 
quite and clean from the body of the commonweal, it must 
needs also consequently cast the banished party even out of 
the very church he was of before, because that church and 
the commonweal he was of were both one and the same so? 
ciety : so that whatsoever doth utterly separate a man's per^ 
son from the one it separateth from the other ahio. As for 
such abatements of civil estate as take away only some pri- 
vilege, dignity, or other benefit, which a man enj(3yeth in the 
commonweal, they reach only to our dealing wit^h public af- 
fairs, from which what may let but that men may be ex- 
cluded and thereunto restored again without diminishing or 
augmenting the number of persons in whom either church or 
commonwealth consisteth ? He that by way of punishment 
loseth his voice in a public election of magistrates, ceaseth 
not thereby to be a citizen. A man disfranchifced may not- 
withstanding enjoy as a subject the common benefit of pro- 
tection under laws and magistrates. So that these inferior 
diminutions which touch men civilly, but neither do clean 
extinguish their estates as they belong to the commonwealth, 
nor impair a whit their condition as they are of the church of 
God : these, I say, do clearly prove a difference of the one 
from the other, but such a difference as maketh nothing for 
their surmise of distracted societies. 
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• And concerning excommunication, it cutteth off indeed 
from the church, and yet not from the commonwealth; how- 
)eit so, that the party excommunicate is not thereby severed 
Tom one body which subsisteth in itself, and retained by an- 
yther inlike sort subsisting; but he which before hadfellow- 
ihip with that society whereof he was a member, as well touch- 
ing things spiritual as civil, is now by force of excommuni- 
cation, although not severed from the body in civil affairs, 
oevertheless for the time cut off from it as touching commu- 
oion in those things which belong to the same body, as it is 
the church. A man having been both excommunicated by 
\3^ church, and deprived of civil dignity in the common- 
Pi^dtb, is upon his repentance necessarily reunited into the 
one, but not of necessity into the other. What then ? That 
which he is admitted unto is a communion in things Divine, 
whereof both parts are partakers ; that from which he is with- 
held is the benefit of some human privilege or right which 
other citizens happily enjoy. But are not these saints and 
citizens one and the same people i Are they not one and the 
same society ? Doth it hereby appear that the church which 
received an excommunicate, can have no dependency on any 
person which hath chief authority and power of these things 
in the commonwealth whereunto the same party is not ad- 
nitted ? Wherefore to end this point, I conclude ; first, 
that under the dominions of infidels the church of Christ and 
their commonwealth were two societies independent. Second- 
ly, that in those commonwealths where the bishop of Rome 
beareth sway, one society is both the church and the com- 
monwealth ; but the bishop of Rome doth divide the body 
into two divers bodies, and doth not suffer the church to de- 
pend upon the power of any civil prince and potentate. 
Thirdly, that within this realm of England the case is neither 
u in the one, nor as in the other of the former two : but 
from the state of pagans we differ, in that with us one so- 
ciety is both the church and commonwealth, which with them 
it was not ; as also from the state of those nations which 
subjected themselves to the bishop of Rome, in that our 
church hath dependance from the chief in our commonwealth, 
which it hath not when he is suffered to rule. In a word, our 
state is according to the pattern of God's own ancient elect 
people^ which people was not part of them the commonwealth, 
snd part of them the church of God ; but the selftaine peo* 
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pie wh<de and entire woe bodi wider one <duef govefnor on 
whose supreme authority they did all dqpend. Kow the drift 
of all that hath been sieged to piOTe perpetual separation 
and independency between the cdinrch and the conunonweidth 
is, that diis being held necessary, it might conaeqnenlly be 
thought fit, that in a Christian kingdom he whose ]power is 
greatest over the commonwealth, may not lawfully have su- 
premacy of power also OYer the church, that is to aay, so 
fiu* as to order thereby and to dispose of ^liritaal affiriis* 
so £ur as the highest uncommanded commander in them. 
Whereupon it is grown a question, whether government eo- 
clesiastical, and power or dominion in such degrees as the 
laws of this land do grant unto the sovereign governor there- 
q£, may by the said supreme governor lawfully be enjoyed and 
held. For resoluticm wherein, we are, first, to de&ie what 
ihe power of dominion is : secondly, then to shew by what 
right : thirdly, afier what sort : fourthly, in what meaauie: 
fifthly, in what inconveniency ; according to whose eKam- 
ple Christian kings may have it. And when these geneiab 
are opened, to examine afterward how lawftd that is which 
we in regard of dominion do attribute unto our own : namely* 
the title of headship over the church, so far as the bounds of 
this kingdom do reach. Secondly, the prerogative of calling 
and dissolving great assemblies^ about ^iritual afiairs p«^ 
lie. Thirdly, the right of assenting unto aU those orders oos- 
ceming religion, which must after be in force as law* FowA* 
ly, the advancement of principal church-governors to thjeir 
rooms of prelacy. Fifthly, judicial authority higher thsii 
others are capable of. And sixthly, exemption from being 
punishable with such kind of censures as the platform of 
reformation doth teach that they ought to be subject unto. 



What the power of domiiiioB is. H 

Loke Vy ITHOUT Order there is no living in public society, because 
^k 1^- the want thereof is the mother of confusion, whereupon di- 
vision of necessity foUoweth ; and out of division destaio- 
1 Oor. tion. The apostle therefore, giving instruction to public so- 
«It. 40. uietieg^ requireth that all things be orderly done* Order oia 
have no place in things, except it be settled amongst the 
persons that shall by office be conversant about them ; and 
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if things and persons be ordered, this doth imply that they 
are distinguished by degrees. For order is a gradual dispo- 
sition. The whole world consisting of parts so many, so 
different, is by this only thing upheld; he which framed 
them, hath set them in order. The very Deity itself both 
keepeth and requireth for ever this to be kept as a law, that 
wheresoever there is a coagmentation of many, the lowest 
be knit unto the highest by that which being interjacent may 
cause each to cleave to the other, and so all to continue one. 
This order of things and persons in public societies is the 
work of policy, and the proper instrument thereof in every 
degree is power ; power being that ability which we have 
of ourselves, or receive from others for performance of any 
action. If the action which we have to perform be convers- 
ant about matters of mere religion, the power of performing 
it is then spiritual ; and if that pow^r be such as hath not 
any other to overrule it, we term it dominion or power su- 
preme, so far as the bounds thereof extend. When there- 
fore Christian kings are said to have spiritual dominion or 
supreme power in ecclesiastical affairs and causes, the mean- 
ing is, that within their own precincts and territories they 
have an authority and power to command even in matters of 
Christian religion, and that there is no higher nor greater 
that can in those cases over-command them, where they are 
placed to reign as kings. But withal we must likewise note 
that their power is termed supremacy, as being the highest, 
not simply without exception of any thing. For what man 
is so brain-sick, as not to except in such speeches God him- 
selfj the King of all dominion? Who doubteth but that the 
king who receiveth it must hold it of and under the law, ac- 
cording to that old axiom, '' Attribuat rex legi, quod lex at- 
tiibuat ei potestatem */' and again, '' Rex non debet esse sub 
homine, sed sub Deo et lege.'' Thirdly, wherecus it is alto- 
gether without reason, " that kings are judged to have by vir- 
tue of their dominion, although greater power than any, yet 
not than all the state of those societies conjoined, wherein 
inch sovereign rule is given them ;" there is not any thing 
hereunto to the contrary by us affirmed, no, not when we 
grant supreme authority unto kings, because supremacy is 
not otherwise intended or meant to exclude partly toTeijgp, 
powers, and partly the power which belongeth in several 
nnto others, contained as parts in that politic body ojtr 
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t?bich those things have supremacy: where the kingluttK 
power of dominion, or supremepower, there no foreign state 
or potentate.no state or potentate domestical, whether it con- 
sisteth of one or many, can possibly have in the same affairs 
and causes authority higher than the king." Power of spi- 
ritual dominion therefore is in causes ecclesiastical that 
ruling authority which neither any foreign state nor yet any 
part of that politic body at home, wherein the same is esta- 
blished, can lawfully overrule. It hath been declared already 
in general how *' the best established dominion is where the 
law doth most rule the king :" the true effect whereof parti- 
cularly is found as well in ecclesiastical as civil affairs. In 
these the king, through his supreme power, may do sundry 
great things himself, both appertaining to peace and war, both 
at home, and by command, and by commerce with states 
abroad, because the law doth so much permit. Sometimes 
on the other side : " The king alone hath no right to do with- 
out consent of his lords and commons in parliament : the 
king himself cannot change the nature of pleas, nor courts, 
no, not so much as restore blood," because the law ia a bar 
unto him ; the positive laws of the realm have a privilege 
therein, and restrain the king's power; which positive laws, 
whether by custom or otherwise established, without repug- 
nancy to the laws of God and nature, ought not less to be in 
force even in supernatural affairs of the church : wherefore in 
regard of ecclesiastical laws, we willingly embrace that of 
Ambrose, *' Imperator bonus intra ecclesiam,non supra eccle- 
siam est, — Kings have dominion to exercise in ecclesiastical 
causes, but according to the laws of the church ;" whether 
it be therefore the nature of courts, or the form of pleas, or 
the kind of governors, or the order of proceeding in whatso- 
ever business, for the received laws and liberty of the church 
"the king hath supreme authority and power, but against 
them never." What such positive laws have appointed to be 
done by others than the king, or by others with the king, and 
in what form they have appointed the doing of it, the same of 
necessity must be kept ; neither is the king's sole authority to 
alter it ; yet, as it were a thing unreasonable, if in civil a£Pairs 
the king, albeit the whole universal body did join with him, 
should do any thing by their absolute power for the orderii^ 
of their state at home, in prejudice of those ancient laws of 
nations which are of force throughout all the world, because 
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ihe necessary commerce of kingdoms dependeth on them : so 
in principal matters belonging to Christian religion a thing 
very scandalous and offensive it must needs be thought if ei- 
ther kings or laws should dispose of the law of God without 
«iiy respect had unto that which of old hath been reverently 
thought of throughout the worlds and wherein there is no law 
of God which forceth us to swerve from the ways wherein so 
many and holy ages have gone. Wherefore not without good 
consideration the very law itself hath provided, " that judges 
ecclesiastical appointed under the king's commission shall not 
adjudge for heresy any thing but that which heretofore hath 
been adjudged by the authority of the canonical Scriptures, 
or by the first four general councils, or by some other gene- 
ral council wherein the same hath been declared heresy by 
the express words of the said canonical Scriptures, or such 
as hereafter shall be determined to be heresy by the high 
court of parliament of this realm, with the assent of the 
clergy in the convocation : an. 1. Reg. Eliz. By which words 
of the law who doth not plainly see, how that in one branch 
of proceeding by virtue of the king's supreme authority, the 
credit which those four first general councils have through- 
oat all churches, and evermore had, was judged by the 
making of the aforesaid act a just cause wherefore they should 
be mentioned in that case, as a requisite part of that rule 
wherewith dominion was to be limited i But of this we shall 
fiurther consider when we come unto that which sovereign 
power may do in making ecclesiastical laws. 

Unto which supreme power in kings two kinds of adver- Tb« right 
laries there are which have opposed themselves : one sort '^^'^'^^ 
defending, that *' supreme power in causes ecclesiastical ntifiei. 
tfaroc^hout the world appertaineth of Divine right to the bi- 
shop of Rome :" another sort, " that the said power belongeth 
in every national church unto the clergy thereof assembled." 
We which defend as well against the one as against the 
other, *^ that kings within their own precincts may have it/' 
most shew by what right it must come unto them. First, unto 
me it seemeth almost out of doubt and controversy, that 
every independent multitude, before any certain form of re- 
giment established, hath, under God, supreme authority, full 
dominion over itself, even as a man not tied with the band 
of subjection as yet unto any other, hath over himself the 
like power. God creating mankind did endue it naturally • 
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with ^ower to guide itself in what kind of society soerer he 
should choose to lire. A maii which is bom lord of himself 
may be made another's servant. And that power which na- 
turally whole societies have, may be derived unto many, few, 
or one, under whom the rest shall then live in subjection. 
Some multitudes are brought into subjection by force, as 
they who being subdued are &in to submit their necks nnt6 
what yoke it pleaseth their conquerors to lay upon them; 
which conquerors by just and lawful wars do hold theit 
power over such multitudes as a thing descending nnto 
them. Divine Providence itself so disposing. For it is God 
who giveth victory in the day of war ; and unto whom domi^ 
nion in this sort is derived, the same they enjoy according 
to the law of nations, which law authorizeth conquerors to 
reign as absolute lords over them whom they vanquish. 
Sometimes it pleaseth God himself by special appointment, 
to choose out and nominate such as to whom dominioiL 
shall be given, which thing he did often in the common^ 
wealth of Israel. They which in this sort receive powef im- 
mediately from (3od, have it by mere Divine right, they by 
human on whom the same is bestowed according to inen'tf 
discretion, when they are left freely by God to make choicel 
of their own governors. By which of these means Soever it 
happen that kings or governors be advanced unto their es- 
tates, we must acknowledge both their lawful choice to be 
approved of God, and themselves to be God's lieutenants, 
and confess their power which they have to be his. As for 
supreme power in ecclesiastical afikirs, the word of God doth 
no where appoint that all kings should have it, neither that 
any should not have it; for which cause it seemeth to stand 
altogether by human right, that unto Christian kings there 
is such dominion given. 

Again, on whom the same is bestowed at men's discretions, 
they likewise do hold it by Divine right. If God in his re- 
vealed word hath appointed such power to be, althougli him- 
self extraordinarily bestow it not, but leave the appointment' 
of persons to men ; yea, albeit God do neither appoint nor 
assign the person, nevertheless when men have assigned and 
established both, who doth doubt but that sundry duties and 
affairs depending thereupon are prescribed by the word of 
God, and consequently by that very right to be exacted ? Tbr 

* Corona eat poteataa delegate k Deo. Braoton. 
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example^B »ake, the power which Roman emperors had over 
foreign provinces was not a thing which the law of God did 
ever institute^ neither was Tiberius CeBsar by especial com- 
mission from heaven therewith invested ; and yet payment of 
tribute mito Ceesar^ being now made emperor^ is the plain law 
of Jesus Christ ; unto kings by human right, honour by very 
Divine right, is due ; man's ordinances are many times pro- 
posed as grounds in the statutes of God. And therefore of 
wb&t kind soever the means be whereby governors are law- 
fiilly advanced to their states, as we by the laws of God stand 
bound meekly to acknowledge them for God's lieutenants, 
and to confess their power his, so by the same law they are 
both authorized and required to use that power as far as it 
may be in any state available to his honour. The law ap- 
pointeth'no man to be a husband, but if a man hath betaken 
hiaaself unto that condition, it giveth him power and autho- 
rity over his own wife. That the Christian world should be 
ordered by the kingly regiment, the law of God doth not any 
where command ; and yet the law of God doth give them 
which once are exalted unto that place of estate right to ex- 
act at the hands of their subjects general obedience in what- 
soever affairs their power may serve to command, and God 
doth ratify works of that sovereign authority which kings 
have received by men. This is therefore the right whereby 
kii]^B do hold their power ; but yet in what sort the same 
doth rest and abide in them it somewhat behoveth farther to 
search^ where, that we be not enforced to make over large 
discourses about the different conditions of sovereign or su- 
preme power, that which we speak of kings shall be in respect 
of the state, and according to the nature of this kingdom, 
wliere the people are in no subjection, but such as willingly 
themselves have condescended unto for their own most be- 
hoof and security. In kingdoms therefore of this quality 
the highest governor hath indeed universal dominion, but 
with dependency upon that whole entire body, over the se- 
veral parts whereof he hath dominion; so that it standeth for 
an axiom in this case, the king is ** major singulis, universis 
minor.'' The king's dependency we do not construe as some 
have done, who are of opinion that no man's birth can make 
him a king, but every particular person advanced to such au-' 
thority hath at his entrance into his reign the same bestowed 
on him^ as an estate in condition, by the voluntary deed of 
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the peopie> in 'whom it doth lie to put by any one> and to 
prefer some other before him better liked of, or judged fitter 
for the place, and that the party so rejected hath no injury 
done unto him, no, although the same be done in a place 
where the crown doth go Sii yhog, by succession, and to k 
person which is capital, and hath apparently, if blood be re^ 
spected, the nearest right. They plainly affirm in all well- 
appointed kingdoms, the custom evermore hath been, and is, 
that children succeed not their parents till the people after a 
sort have created them anew, neither that they grow to their 
fathers as natural and proper heirs, but are then to be reckon- 
ed for kings when at the hands of such as represent the king's 
majesty, they have by sceptre and a diadem received as it 
were the investiture of a kingly power. Their very words 
are, " That where such power is settled into a family or kitt- 
died, the stock itself is thereby chosen, but not the twig that 
springeth of it. The next of the stock unto him that reign- 
eth are not through nearness of blood made kings, but rather 
set forth to stand for the kingdom. Where regal dominion 
is hereditary, it is notwithstanding (if we look to the persons 
which have it) altogether elective." To this purpose are se- 
lected heaps of scriptures concerning the solemn coronatioai 
or inauguration of Saul, of David, of Solomon, and others, 
by the nobles, ancients, and people, of the commonweal of 
Israel ; as if these solemnities were a kind of deed, whereby 
the right of dominion is given. Which strange, untrue, and 
unnatural conceits, set abroad by seedsmen of rebellion, only 
to animate unquiet spirits, and to feed them with possibility 
of aspiring to thrones, if they can win the hearts of the peo^ 
pie, what hereditary title soever any other before them may 
have : I say, these unjust and insolent positions I would not 
mention, were it not thereby to make the countenance of trutii 
more orient ; for unless we will openly proclaim defiance unto 
all law, equity, and reason, we must (there is no remedy) ac- 
knowledge, that in kingdoms hereditary birth giveth right 
unto sovereign dominion; and the death of the predecessor 
putteth the successor by blood in seisin. Those public so« 
lemmties before specified do but serve for an open testifica^ 
lion of the inheritor's right, or belonging unto the form of 
inducting him into possession of that thing he hath right 
unto : therefore in case it doth happen that without right of 
Mood a man in siich wise be po%aet^ed>^\ iVi^^^ tutw election^ 
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and iavestings are utterly yoid* they make him no indefeasi- 
ble, estate^ the inheritor by blood may dispossess him as a 
usurper. The case thus standing, albeit we judge it a thing 
most true» that kings, even inheritors, do hold their right in 
the power of dominion, with dependency upon the whole 
body politic OFer which they b^tve rule as kings; yet so it 
Hiay not be understood as if such dependency did grow, for 
that every supreme governor doth personally take from thence 
lu8 power by way of gift, bestowed of their own free accord 
upon him at the time of his entrance into the said place of 
his sovereign government : but the case of dependency is 
that first original conveyance, when power was derived from 
tile whole into one ; to pass from him unto them, whom out 
of him nature by lawful births should produce, and no na- 
tond or legal inability make incapable. " Neither can any ToIIj 
man with reason think, but that the first institution of kings, ^® ^^^ 
a sufficient consideration wherefore their power should al- 
ways depend on that from which it always flows by original 
infloeace of power, firom the body unto the king, is the cause 
of the king^9 dependency in power upon the body." By de- 
pendency we mean subordination and subjection. A manifest 
token of which dependency may be this ; as there is no more 
certain argument that lands are held under any as lords, than 
tf we see that such lands in defect of heirs fall unto them by 
escheats in like manner it doth follow rightly, that seeing 
dominion when there is none to inherit it retumeth unto the 
body, therefore they which before were inheritors thereof did 
liold it with dependency upon the body, so that by comparf- 
inig the body with the head, as touching power, it seemeth 
always to reside in both, fundamentally and radically in the 
one^ in the other derivatively ; in one the habit, in the other 
the act of power. May a body politic then at all times witb- 
dmw, in whole or in part, the influence of dominion which 
passeth firom it, if inconveniences do grow thereby i It musk 
be presumed, that supreme governors will not in such case - 
oppose themselves, and be stiff* in detaining that» the nse 
whereof is with public detriment : but surely without their 
consent I see not how the body by any just means should be 
able to help itself, saving when dominion doth escheat; snob 
Aings therefore must be thought upon beforehand, that powm 
may be limited ere it be granted, which is the next thing we 
are-to consider* 
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In power of dominion^ all kings have not an equal latitude. 
Kings by conquest make their own charter ; so that how 
large their power^ either civil or spiritoaly is, we cannot with 
any certainty define farther, than only to set them in the lin« 
of the law of Ood and nature for bounds. £ang» by God's 
own special appointment have also that largeness of powet 
which he doth assign or permit with approbation. Touching 
kings which were first instituted by agreement and compoai* 
tion made with them over whom they reign, and how fiur 
their power may extend, the articles of compact between 
them is to shew : not only the articles of compact at the first 
beginning, which for the most part are either clean worn out 
of knowledge, or else known to very few, but whatsoever, 
hath been after in free and voluntary manner condescended 
tmto, whether by express consent (whereof positive laws ait 
witnesses), or else by silent allowance, famously notified 
through custom, reaching beyond the memory of man. 'inf 
which means of afler-agreement, it cometh many times to 
pass in kingdoms, that they whose ancient predecessors w&ct 
by violence aa4 force made subject, do by little and little 
grow into that sweet form of kingly government which phh 
^rist. Pol. losophers define, ^* Regency willingly sustained, and endued 
j^p *"' with chiefty of power in the greatest things." Many of thd 
ancients, in their writings, do speak of kings with such higjb^ 
and ample terms, as if universality of power, even in regard 
of things, and not of persons, did appertain to the very being 
of a king. The reason is, because their speech concerning 
kings they frame according to the state of those monarchs t» 
whom unlimited authority was given ; which some not obi 
serving, imagine that all kings, even in that they are kingiv 
ought to have whatsoever power they judge any sovereigiai 
*jrth«go. fuler lawfully to have enjoyed. But the most judicious pW- 
"daSt**de l<>®^pl^®^ whose eye scarce any thing did escape ,;whioh was 
legoo. to be found in the bosom x)f nature, he considering how fiir 
the power of one sovereign ruler may be different from.an- 
other regal authority, noteth in Spartan kings, " that of all 
others they were most tied to law, and so the most restrained 
power/' A king which hath not supreme power in the great* 
est things, is rather entitled a king, than invested with real wa^ 
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vereignty. We cannot properly term him a king, of whom 
it may not be said, at the leastwise, as touching certain the 
chiefest affairs of the state, apx^iv, ipxi^rStcu vno oif^tv6g, his 
right in them is to have rule, not subject to any other predo* 
fitinancy. I am not of opinion that simply in kings the 
lAoat, but the best limited power is best both for them and 
the people : the most limited is that which men deal in fewest 
tilings, the best that which in dealing is tied unto the sound- 
est, perfectest, and most indifferent rule, which rule is the 
biW:! mean not only the law of nature, and of God, but 
the national law consonant thereunto. " Happier that people 
whose law is their king in the greatest things, than that 
#hose king is himself their law. Where the king doth guide 
Ae state, and the law the king, that commonwealth is like 
A harp or melodious instrument, the strings whereof are 
ttmed and handled all by one hand, following as laws the 
Steles and canons of musical science." Most divinely, there-^ 
fore, Archytas maketh unto public felicity these four steps 
tatA degrees, every of which doth spring from the former, as 
from another cause, 6 Si jSamXci^c vofiiptog^ 6 Si ap\iav oxtiXov- 
ifog, b Si agxpfitvog airSkvTrogy r\ Si 8Xi) feocvii»v(a cvSdCftaiv, the 
king ruling by law, the magistrate following, the subject 
free, and the whole society happy. — Adding on the contrary 
side, that where this order is not, it cometh by transgression 
thereof to pass that a king groweth a tyrant ; he that ruleth 
mider him abhorreth to be guided by him, or commanded ; 
the people subject unto both, have freedom under neither, 
dad <lie whole community is wretched. In which respect, I 
oaiiBot choose but commend highly their wisdom^ by whom 
thefoundation of the commonwealth hath been laid ; wherein 
though no manner of person or cause be unsubject unto the 
kkig^ power, yet so is the power of the king over all, and in 
dl limited, that unto all his proceedings the law itself is a 
lUtei. The axioms of our regal governmemt are these, *^ Lex 
fis^H regem :" the king's grant of any favour made contrary 
te the law is void ; "Rex nihil potest nisi quod jure potest.'' 
Otirkings, therefore, when they are to take possession of the 
cMwn they are called unto, have it pointi^d out before their 
ejft^y e^en by the very solemnities and rites of their inaugu* 
n^Ofi, to what affairs, by the same law, their supreme power 
ttA "i^thority reacheth ; crowned we see they are> entiiton- 
BtMHMbd'ftBeitated ; the crown aeign of military d0t&im<mf 
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the throne of sedentaiy or judicial; the oil of religions and 
sacred power. It is not on any side denied, that kings may 
have authority in secular affairs. The question then is, ** What 
power they may lawfully have, and exercise in causes of 
Stapi. do God." '' A prince, a magistrate, or a community (saith Dr. 
ci^ lib. ill. Stapleton), may have power to lay corporal punishment oa 
•• 17- them which are teachers of perverse things ; power to make 
laws for the peace of the^hurch : power to proclaim,, to de* 
fend, and even by revenge to preserve c7og99tata, the very aitir 
cles of religion themselves from violation." Others, in af» 
fection no less devoted unto the papacy, do likewise yield; 
that the civil magistrate may by his edicts and laws keep all 
ecclesiastical persons within the bounds of their duties, and 
constrain them to observe the canons of the churchy to follow 
the rule of ancient discipline. That if Joash was commended 
for his care and provision concerning so small a part of re« 
ligion as the church-treasure ; it must needs be both unto 
Christian kings themselves greater honour, and to Ghriati^ 
anity a larger benefit, when the custody of religion and the 
worship of God in general are their charge. If, therefore, aU 
these things mentioned be most properly the affairs of God's 
ecclesiastical causes ; if the actions specified be works of 
power ; and if that power be such as kings may use of them- 
selves, without the fear of any other power superior in the 
same thing ; it foUoweth necessarily, that kings may have 
supreme power, not only in civil, but also in ecclesiastical af» 
fairs, and consequently that they may withstand what bishop- 
or pope soever shall, under the pretended claim of higher* 
spiritual authority, oppose themselves against their proceed- 
ings. But they which have made us the former grant, wilk 
never hereunto condescend; what they yield that princes 
may do, it is with secret exception always understood, if the 
bishop of Rome give leave, if he interpose no prohibition; 
wherefore somewhat it is in show, in truth nothing, which 
they grant. Our own reformers do the very like, when they 
make their discourse in general concerning the authority 
which magistrates may have, a man would think them to be 
far from withdrawing any jot of that which with reason may 
T.c. rib.i. be thought due, " The prince and civil magistrate (saith ond 
^' * of them) hath to see the laws of God touching his worship, 
and touching all matters, and all orders of the church to be 
executed, and duly observed ; and to see every ecclesiastical 
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person do that office whereunto he is appointed ; and to pu- 
nish those which fail in their office accordingly." Another 
acknowledgeth, " That the magistrate may lawfully uphold Farmer's 
all truth by his sword, punish all persons, enforce all to their QoJi" ^^t 
duties towards God and men ; maintain by his laws every gistraie. 
point of God's word, punish all vice in all men; see into all 
causes, visit the ecclesiastical estate, and correct the abuses 
diereof : finally, to look to his subjects, that under him they 
may lead their lives in all godliness and honesty." A third 
more frankly professeth, " that in case their church-discipline Hambio 
were established, so little itshorteneth the arms of sovereign p,°i6^/ 
dominion, in causes ecclesiastical, that her gracious majesty, 
for any thing they teach or hold to the contrary, may no less 
than now remain still over all persons, in all things supreme 
goremess, even with that full and royal authority, superiority, 
and pre-eminence, supremacy and prerogative, which the 
laws already established do give her, and her majesty's in- 
junctions, and the articles of the convocation-house, and 
odierwritingsapologetical of her royal authority, and supreme 
dignity, do declare and explain.'* Possidonius was wont to 
say of the epicure, " that he thought there were no gods, cioero. 
but that those things which he spake concerning the gods, jj*** ^-^^ 
were only given out for fear of growing odious amongst men ; 
and, therefore, that in words he left gods remaining, but in 
very deed overthrew them, insomuch as he gave them no kind 
of action." After the very selfsame manner, when we come 
unto those particular effects, prerogatives of dominion which 
the laws of this land do grant unto the kings thereof, it will 
appear how these men, notwithstanding their large and liberal 
speeches, abate such parcels out of the afore-alleged grant 
and flotirishing show, that a man comparing the one with the 
other, may half stand in doubt, lest their opinion in very 
truth be against that authority which by their speeches they 
seem mightily to uphold, partly for the avoiding of public 
Qbloquy, envy, and hatred ; partly to the intent they may 
both in the end, by the establishment of their discipline, ex- 
tinguish the force of supreme power which princes have, and 
yet, in the meanwhile, by giving forth these smooth dis- 
courses, obtain that their favourers may have somewhat to 
allege for them by way of apology, and that such words only 
sound towards all kind of fulness of power. But for myself» 
I had rather construe such their contradictions in the better 
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part, and impiUe their general acknowledginent <tf Ae law- 
fbliieaa of kk^ly pow^ nntotlie fioroe of tmth, preBeufcing 
itself before them Bometimeg above their particular contra- 
rieties^oppositioDs, denials, onto that error which, having so 
fully possessed their minds, casteth things inconvenient upon 
them ; of which things in their due place. Touching that 
which is now in hand, we are on all sides fully agreed^ first, 
that there is not any restraint or limitation of matter for 
regal authority and power to be conversant in, but of religion 
only ; and of whatsoever cause thereunto appertaineth, kings 
may lawfully have charge, they lawfully may therein exer- 
Kindft. cise dominion, and use the temporal sword. Secondly^that 
some kind of actions conversant about such affairs are de- 
nied unto kings : as, namely, actions of power and order, and 
.of spiritual jurisdiction, which hath with it inseparably joined 
power to administer the word and sacraments, power to or- 
dain, to judge as an ordinary, to bind and loose, to excom- 
B/ what municate, and such-like* Thirdly, that even in those very 
actions which are proper unto dominion, there must be some 
csertain rule, whereunto kings in all their proceedings ou^lit 
to be strictly tied ; which rule for proceeding in ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs and causes by regal power, hath not hitherto been 
agreed upon with such uniform consent and certainty as 
might be wished. The different sentences of men herein L 
will not now go about to examine, but it shall be enough to- 
propose what rule doth seem in this case most reasonable. 

The case of deriving supreme power from a whole entire 
multitude into some special part thereof, is partly the necea — 
sity of expedition in public affairs, partly the inconvenience 
of confusion and trouble, where a multitude of equals deal — 
eth ; and partly the dissipation which must needs ensue, ijo. 
companies where every man wholly seeketh his own parti- 
cular (as we all would do, even with other men's hurts) and 
haply the very overthrow of themselves, in the end also, 
if for the procurement of the common good of all men, by 
keeping every several man in order, some were not invested 
with authority over all, and encouraged with prerogative-ho» 
nour to sustain the weighty burden of that charge. The good 
which is proper unto each man belongeth to the conunon 
good of all, as part to the whole perfection ; but these two 
are things different ; for men by that which is proper are se- 
vered ; united they are by that which is common. Where- 
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fore, besides that which moveth each man in particular to 
«eek his own private good, there mast be of necessity in all 
public societies also a general mover directing unto common 
^Md, and framing every man's particular unto it. The end 
jirfaeieanto all government was instituted, was bonumpubli- 
€mm, the universal or common good.* Our question is of do- 
flunion, for that end and purpose derived into one ; such as 
•U in one public state have agreed, that the supreme charge 
of all things should be committed unto one : they, I say, con- 
fiidering what inconveniency may grow where states are sub- 
ject unto sundry supreme authorities, have for fear of these 
inconveniences withdrawn from liking to establish many ; 
oic dyad^ wcXvKoipavtri ; the multitude of supreme com- 
foanders is troublesome. ^* No man (saith our Saviour) can 
two masters:" surely two supreme masters would 
any one's service somewhat uneasy in such cases as 
might fadl out. Suppose that to-morrow the power which 
luith dominion injustice require thee at the court; that 
wUch in war, at the field; that which in religion, at the tem- 
ple; all have equal authority over thee, and impossible it is, 
that then in such case thou shouldst be obedient unto all : 
by choosing any one whom thou wilt obey, certain thou 
art £» thy disobedience to incur the displeasure of the other 
two. 

Bat there is nothing for which some comparable reason or Accordin 
ether may not be found. Are we able to shew any commend- ^ ^*'** 

CXftlDtMA 

aUe state of government, which, by experience and practice, 
hath felt the benefit of being in all causes subject unto the su- 
preme authority of one ? Against the policy of the Israelites, 
I h<^ there will no man except, where Moses deriving so 
greatapart of his burden in government unto others, did not- 
withstanding retain to himself universal supremacy ; Jeho- 
saphat appointing one to be chosen in the affairs of Qod, 
and anotiier in the king's affairs, did this as having domi- 
mm over them in both. If therefore from approbation of 
heaven, the kings of God's own chosen people had in the af- 
fairs of Jewish religion supreme power, why not Christian 
kings the like also in Christian religion i First, unless nien supi. di 
will answer, as some have done, "that the Jews' religion p""^/ 

* Ob utiliUtem pablicam reip. per luiim eoasiili oportore, pradeDtiMiBii dooent. 
L. C 11. F. ile Origiue Jaris Civilis. 
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was of far less perfection and dignity than ours^ ours being 
that truth whereof theirs was but a shadowish prefiguratiye 

S«iipl.ib. resemblance." Secondly, ''That all parts of their religion, 
their laws, their sacrifices, and their rites and ceremonies^ 
being fully set down to their hands, and needing no more, 
but only to be put in execution, the kings might well hare 
highest authority to see that done ; whereas with us there 
are a number of mysteries even in belief, which were not so 
generally for them, as for us, necessary to be with sound ex- 
press acknowledgment understood : a number of things be-, 
longing to external government, and our manner of servmg 
God, not set down by particular ordinances, and delivered 
to us in writing, for which cause the state of the church doth 
now require that the spiritual authority of ecclesiastical per- 
sons be large, absolute, and not subordinate to regal power*'' 

i^»>b. Thirdly, ** That whereas God armed Jewish religion with the 
temporal sword, but Christian with that of spiritual punish- 
ment ; the one with power to imprison, to scourge, to put to 
death, the other with bare authority to censure and excommuni-. 
cate ; there is no reason that the church, ivhich hath no visible 
sword, should in regiment be subject unto any other power^ 
than only unto theirs which have authority to bind and loose.** 
Fourthly, '' That albeit whilst the church was restrained unto, 
one people, it seemed not incommodious to grant their king 
the general chiefty of power; yet now the chupch having 
spread itself over all nations, great inconveniences must there- 
by grow, if every Christian king in his several territory shkll 
have the like power." Of all these differences^^ there is not 
one which doth prove it a thing repugnant to the law either 
of God or of nature, that all supremacy of external power be 
in Christian kingdoms granted unto kings thereof, for pre- 
servation of quietness, unity, order, and peace, in such man- 
ner as hath been shewed. 



Of the title of Headsbip. 



Fob the title or state itself, although the laws of this land 
have annexed it to the crown, yet so far we should not strive, 
if so be men were nice and scrupulous in this behalf only ; 
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because they do wish that for reverence to Christ Jesus the 
civil magistrate did rather use some other form of speech 
ivherewith to express that sovereign authority which he law- 
Wly hath over all, both persons and causes of the church. 
But I see that hitherto they which condemn utterly the name 
)0 applied, do it because they mislike that such power should 
)e given to civil governors. The great exception that Sir 
Thomas More took against that title, who suffered death for 
lenial of it, was ?' for that it maketh a lay, a secular person, Rasiensis 
he head of the state spiritual or ecclesiastical ;" as though ^Pj®** P' 
!}od himself did not name Saul the head of all the tribes of 
israel; and consequently of that tribe also among the rest, 
v'hieretmto the state spiritual or ecclesiastical belonged. When 
he authors of the centuries reprove it in kings and civil go- Pref. 
'emors^ the reason is, " istis non competit iste primatus ;" ^®°'* ^* 
uch kind of power is too high for them, they fit it not. In ex- Calvin in 
iuse of Mr. Calvin, by whom this realm is condemned of bias- ^^"* ^' .. 

Amos Yiu 

ihemy, for entitling Henry the Eighth Supreme Head of this 13. 
I!hurch under Christ, a charitable conjecture is made, that he 
pake by misinformation ; howbeit, as he professeth utter dis- 
ike of that name, so whether the name be used or no, the very 
K>wer itself which we give unto civil magistrates, he much 
tomplaineth of, and protesteth, '' that their power over all 
faings was it^ which had ever wounded him deeply : that un- 
idirised persons had made them too spiritual, that through- 
mt Germaay this fault did reign ; that in those very parts 
vhere Calvin himself was, it prevailed more than was to be 
imhed ; that rulers, by imagining themselves so spiritual, 
lave taken away ecclesiastical government ; that they think 
ihey cannot reign unless they abolish all the authority of the 
shurch, and be themselves the chief judges, as well in doc- 
trine as in the whole spiritual regency." So that, in truth, 
the question is, whether the magistrate, by being head in such 
sense as we term him, do use or exercise any part of that 
authority, not which belongeth unto Christ, but which other 
fioen ought to have. 

These things being first considered thus, it will be easier 
bo judge concerning our own estate, whether by force of ec- 
clesiastical government kings have any other kind of prero- 
gative than they may lawfully hold and enjoy. It is, as some 
do imagine, too much, that kiiigs of England should be term- 
ed Heads, in relatign of the church. That which we do un- 

VOL. III. s 
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derstand by headship is, their only supreme power in eccle- 
siastical affairs and causes. That which lawful princes are, 
what should make it unlawful for men in spiritual styles or 
titles to signify ? If the having of supreme power be allowed, 
why is the expressing thereof by the title of Head condemned^. 
They seem in words (at leastwise some of them) now at length 
to acknowledge, that kings may have dominion of supreme 
government, even over all, both persons and causes. We in 
terming our princes Heads of the Church, do but testify that 
we acknowledge them such governors. Again, to this it will 
T.c.iib. peradventure be replied, ** That howsoever we interpret our- 
u.p.4ii. geives, it is not fit for a mortal man, apd therefore not fit for 
a civil magistrate, to be entitled the head of the church, which 
was given to our Saviour Christ, to lift him above all powers 
rules, dominions, titles, in heaven or in earth. Where, if 
this title belong also to civil magistrates, then it is manifest 
that there is a power in earth, whereunto our Saviour Christ 
is not in this point superior. Again^ if the civil magistrate 
may have this title, he may be termed also the first-begotten 
of all creatures, the first-begotten of all the dead, yea, the 
redeemer of his people. For these are alike given him, aa 
Ephes. i. dignities whereby he is lifted up above all creatures. Besides 
^oi. this, the whole argument of the apostle, in both places, doth 
i. 18. lead to shew that this title. Head of the Church, cannot be 
said of any creature. And farther, the very demonstrative 
articles amongst the Hebrews, especially whom St. Paul doth 
follow, serveth to tie that which is verified of one, unto hinoh 
self alone : so that when the apostle doth say that Christ is 
Kc^oXt), the Head; it is as if he should say, Christ, and none 
other, is the head of the church. Thus have we against the 
entitling of the highest magistrate. Head, with relation unto 
the church, four several arguments gathered, by strong sur- 
mise, out of words marvellously unlikely to have been writ- 
ten to any such purpose, as that whereunto they are now 
Ephes. i. used and urged. To the Ephesians the apostle writeth, "That 
20—2 .- Chrigt, God had set on his right hand in the heavenly places 
above all the regency, and authority, and power, and domi- 
nion, and whatsoever name is named, not in this world only, 
but in that which shall be also : and hath under his feet set 
all things, and hath given him head above all things unto 
the church, which is his body, even the fulness of him 
which accomplisheth all in all.'' To the Colossians ia 
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Hke manner, " That he is the head of the body of the Coi. 
church, who is a firstborn regency out of the dead, to the '* ^^* 
end he might be made amongst them all in such a one as hath 
the chiefty :" he meaneth, amongst all them whom he men- 
tioned before, saying, "By him all things that are, were made; Coi. 
the things in the ^heavens, and the things in the earth, the '* ^^' 
things that are visible, and the things that are invisible, whe* 
Hker they be thrones, or dominions, or regencies,** 8cc. Unto 
the fore-alleged arguments therefore we answer : first, that it 
ki not simply the title of Head, in such sort understood, as the 
apostle himself meant it; so that the same being imparted in 
asiother sense unto others, doth not any ways make those 
others his equals ; inasmuch as diversity of things is usually 
to be understood, even when of words there is no diversity ; 
end it is only the adding of one and the same thing unto di- 
vers persons, which doth argue equality in them. If I term 
Christ and Caesar Lords, yet this is no equalizing Caesar with 
Christ, because it is not thereby intended : " To term the 
•mperor Lord (saith TertuUian), I, for my part, will not refuse, 
io that I be not required to call him lord in the same sense 
that God is so termed." Neither doth it follow, which is ob- 
jected in the second place, that if the civil magistrate may 
be entitled a Head, he may as well be termed, " the first-be- 
gotten of all creatures, the first-begotten of the dead, and the 
ledeemer of his people." For albeit the former dignity doth 
lift him up no less than these, yet these terms are not appli- 
able, and apt to signify any other inferior dignity, as the 
ftHrmer term of Head was. Thq argument of matter which the 
apostle foUoweth hath small evidence or proof, that his mean- 
nig was to appropriate unto Christ that the aforesaid title, 
otherwise than only in such sense as doth make it, being so 
understood, too high to be given to any creature. 

As for the force of the article where our Lord and.Saviour 
IB called the Head, it serveth to tie that unto him by way of 
cicellency, which in meaner degrees is common to others ; 
it doth not exclude any other utterly from being termed Head, 
bat from being entitled as Christ is, the Head, by way of the 
tery highest degree of excellency. Not in the communica- . 
tion of names, but in the confusion of things, there is error. 
Howbeit, if Head were a name that could not well be, nor 
■ever had been used to signify that which a magistrate may 
be in relation to some church, but where by continual use of 

s 2. 
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speech appropriated unto the only thing it signifieth; being 
applied unto Jesus Christ then, although we must carry in 
ourselves a right understanding, yet ought we otherwise ra- 
ther to speak, unless we interpret our own meaning by some 
clause of plain speech, because we are all else in manifest 
danger to be understood according to that construction and 
«ense wherein such words are personally spoken. But here the 
rarest construction, and most removed from common sense, 
is that which the word doth import being applied unto Christ; 
that which we signify by it in giving to the magistrate, it is 
a great deal more familiar in the common conceit of men. 

The word is so fit to signify all kinds of superiority, pre- 
eminence, and chiefty, that nothing, is more ordinary than to 
use it in vulgar speech, and in common understanding so to 
take it.* If therefore Christian king^ may have any pre- 
eminence or chiefty above all others, although it be less Uian 
that which Theodore Beza giveth, who placeth kings amongst 
the principal members whereunto public function in the 
church belongeth ; and denieth not, but that of them whicfai 
have public function, the civil magistrate's power hath all the 
rest at command, in regard of that part of his office, which is to 
procure that peace and good order be especially kept in things 
concerning the first table ; if even hereupon they term him 
the Head of the Church, which is his kingdom, it should not 
seem so unfit a thing ; which title surely we could not commor 
nicate to any other, no, not although it should at our hands be 
exacted with torments, but that our meaning herein is made 
known to the world, so that no man which will understand 
can easily be ignorant that we do not impart unto kings, 
when we term them Heads, the honour which is properly 
given to our Lord and Saviour Christ, when the blessed apo- 
stle in Scripture doth term him the Head of the Church. 

The power which we signify in that name, differeth in three 
things plainly from that which Christ doth challenge. 

First, it differeth in order, because God hath given him to 

his church for the head, virlp wdvra virepdvtj^ Tracnjc apx^^» '* ^ 

above all principalities, and powers, and might, and dominioii» 

Ephes. and every name that is named, not in this world only, but 

'•^^* also in that which is to come:" whereas the power which 

others have, is subordinate unto his. 1^ 



Secondly^ again, as he differeth in order, so in measure of 

* Pekah is termed the Head of Samaria. Esai. ?ii. 9. 



ti 
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power also r because God hath given unto him the ends of 
the earth for his possession ; unto him dominion from sea to 
sea, unto him all power both in heaven and earth, unto him 
such sovereignty, as doth not only reach overall places, per- Psai. 
sons, and things, but doth rest in his own only person, and is "' ^' 
not by any succession continued ; he reigneth as a head 
king, nor is there any kind of law which tieth him, but his 
ovm proper will and wisdom, his power is absolute, the same 
jointly over all which it is severally over each : not so the 
power of any other headship. How kings are restrained, and 
how their- power is limited, we have shewed before; so that 
unto him is given, by the title of Headship over the Church, 
that largeness of power, wherein neither man nor angel can 
be matched nor compared with him. 

Thirdly, the last and greatest difference between him and 
them, is in tha.very kind of their power. The head being, of 
all other parts of the body, most divine, hath dominion over 
all the rest ; it is the fountain of sense, of motion ; the 
thrdne where the guide of the soul doth reign ; the court from 
whence direction of all things human proceedeth. Why 
Christ is called the Head of the Church, these causes them- 
selves do yield. As the head is the chiefest part of a man, 
Aove which there is none, always joined with the body ; so 
Christ, the highest in his church, is always knit to it. Again, 
. as the head giveth sense and motion unto all the body, so he 
quickeneth us, and, together with understanding of heavenly 
tilings, giveth strength to walk therein. Seeing therefore, 
that they cannot affirm Christ sensibly present, or always 
visibly joined imto his body the church which is on earth, 
inasmuch as his corporal residence is in heaven: again, 
seeing they do not affirm (it were intolerable if they should) 
that Christ doth personally administer the external regiment 
of outward actions in the church, but, by the secret inward 
influence of his grace, giveth spiritual life, and the strength 
of ghostly motions thereunto ; impossible it is, that they 
should so close up their eyes, as not to discern what odds 
there is between that kind of operation which we imply in 
the headship of princes, and that which agreeth to our Sa-. 
nonr's dominion over the church. The headship which we 
give unto kings, is altogether visibly exercised, and ordereth- 
only the external frame of the church-affairs here amongst us i 
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80 that it plainly differeth from Christ's, even in very nature 
and kind. To be in such sort united unto the church as he 
is ; to work as he worketh, either on the whole church, or 
upon any particular assembly, or in any one man, doth nei- 
ther agree, nor hath any possibility of agreeing unto any one 
besides him. 
J- ^: Against the first distinction or difference, it is to be ob- 
p. 411. jected, *' that to entitle a magistrate head of the church, al- 
though it be under Christ, is absurd. For Christ hath a two- 
fold superiority; over his, and over kingdoms: according to 
the one, he hath a superior, which is his Father ; according 
to the other, none, but immediate authority with his Father; 
that is to say, of the church he is head and governor only as 
the Son of man ; head and governor of kingdoms only as the 
Son of God. In the church, as man, he hath oflScers under 
T.c. him, which oflBcers are ecclesiastical persons. As for the 
p. 418. civil magistrate, his office belongeth unto kingdoms, and to 
commonwealths, neither is there an under or subordinate 
head) considering that his authority cometh from God, sim- 
ply and immediately, even as our Saviour Christ's doth." 
Whereunto the sum of our answer is, first, that as Christ 
being Lord or Head over all, doth by virtue of that sovereignty 
rule all ; so he hath no more a superior in governing his 
church, than in exercising sovereign dominion upon the rest 
of the world besides. Secondly, that all authority, as well 
civil as ecclesiastical, is subordinate unto him. And, third- 
ly, the civil magistrate being termed head, by reason of that 
authority in ecclesiastical affairs which hath been already 
declared that themselves do acknowledge to be lavdul, it 
foUoweth, that he is a head eyen subordinated of Christ, aad 
to Christ. For more plain explication whereof, unto God w« 
acknowledge daily, that kingdom, power, and glory, are his; 
that he is the immortal and invisible king of ages ; as well 
the future which shall be, as the present which now is. That 
which the Father doth work as Lord and King over all, he 
worketh not without, but by the Son, who through coetemal 
generation received of the Father that power which the Fa- 
ther hath of himself. And for that cause our Saviour's words 
concerning his own dominion are, " To me all power both in 
heaven and earth is given." The Father by the Son did create, 
and doth guide all ; wherefore Christ hath supreme domi- 
t 
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nion over the whole universal world. Christ is God. Christ 
is A6yoy, the consubstantial Word of Grod^ Christ is also that 
consubstantial Word which made man. As God^ he saith 
of himself, " I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the Apoc. 
end : he which was, and which is, and which is to come ; '* ' 
even the very Omnipotent." As the consubstantial Word of 
God, he hath with God, before the beginning of the world, 
that glory ,which, as he was man, he requireth to have ; " Fa- iohn 
ther, glorify thy Son with that glory which with thee he en- *^*' 
joyed before the world was." Farther, it is not necessary, 
that all things spoken of Christ should agree to him either as 
God, or else as man ; but some things as he is the consub- 
stantial Word of God, some things as he is that Word incar- 
nate. The works of supreme dominion which have been 
mnce the first beginning wrought by the power of the Son of 
God, are now most properly and truly the works of the Son 
of man : the Word made flesh doth sit for ever, and reign as 
sovereign Lord over all. Dominion belongeth unto the 
kingly office of Christ, as propitiation and mediation unto 
his priestly ; instruction, unto his pastoral and prophetical 
office. His works of dominion are, in sundry degrees and 
kinds, according to the different conditions of them that are 
mibject unto it : he presently doth govern, and hereafter 
ihall judge the world, entire and wholly ; and therefore his 
regal power cannot be with truth restrained unto a propor- 
tion of the world only. Notwithstanding, forasmuch as all 
do not shew and acknowledge, with .dutiful submission> that 
obedience which they owe unto him ; therefore such as do, 
their Lord he is termed by way of excellency, no otherwise 
than the apostle doth term God the Saviour generally of all, 
but especially of the faithful : these being brought to the 
obedience of faith, are every where spoken of as men trans- 
lated into that kingdom, wherein whosoever is cdmprehend- 
edf Christ is the author of eternal salvation unto them : they 
have a high and ghostly fellowship with God, and Christ, 
andsaints ? or, as the apostle in more ample manner spedc- 
eth, ** Aggregated they are unto Mount Sion, and to the city Heb. 
of the living God ; the celestial Jerusalem, and to the com- ^u* <<• 
pany of innumerable angels, and to the congregation of the 
firstborn, which are written in heaven, and to God the judge 
of all ; and to the spirits of just and perfect men, and to 
Jesus the mediator of the New Testament.'' In a Word, they 
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are of that mystical body, which we tenn the church of 
Christ. As for the rest, we account them " aliens from the 
commonwealth of Israel, and that live in the kingdom of 
darkness, and that are in this present wojld without God.*' 
Our Saviour's dominion is therefore over these, as over rebels; 
over them, as over dutiful and loving subjects. Which things 
being in Holy Scriptures so plain, I somewhat muse at that 
strange position, that Christ in the government of his church, 
and superiority over the officers of it, hath himself a supe- 
rior which is the Father ; but in goTveming of kingdoms and 
commonwealths, and in the superiority which he hath over 
kingdoms, no superior* 
T.c. Again, " That the civil magistrate's authority cometh from 
p.4U. ^^^ immediately, as Christ's doth, and is subordinate unto 
Christ." In what evangelist, apostle, or prophet, is it found, 
that Christ (supreme governor of the church) should be so 
unequal to himself, as he is supreme governor of kingdoms? 
The works of his providence for the preservation of mankind 
by upholding kingdoms, not only obedient unto, but also 
obstinate and rebellious against him, are such as proceed 
from Divine power ; and are not the works of his providence 
for safety of God's elect, by gathering, inspiring, comforting* 
and every way preserving, his church, such as proceed froioi 
the same power likewise ? Surely, if Christ, as God and man, 
hath ordained certain means for the gathering and keeping 
of his church, seeing this doth belong to the government of" 
that church ; it must in reason follow, I think, that as GoA 
and man he worketh in church regiment ; and consequently 
hath no more there any superiors, than in the government of 
the commonwealth. Again, to " be in the midst of his, where- 
soever they are assembled in his name." and to be *' with them 
to the world's end," are comforts which Christ doth perform 
to his church as Lord and Governor; yea, such as he cannot 
perform but by that very power wherein he hath no superior. 
Wherefore, unless it can be proved, that all the works of our 
Saviour's government in the church are done by the mere and 
only force of his human nature, there is no remedy but to 
acknowledge it a manifest error, that Christ in the govem- 
njent of the world is equal to the Father, but not in the go- 
vernment of the church. Indeed, to the honour of this 
dominion, it cannot be said, that God did exalt him other- 
wise than only according to that human nature wherein he 
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was made low. For, as the Son of God, there could no ad- 
vancement or exaltation grow unto him : and yet the domi- 
nion whereunto he Was in his human nature lifted up, is not 
without Divine power exercised. It is by Divine power, that 
the Son of man, who sitteth in heaven, doth work as King 
and Lord upon us which are on earth. The exercise of his 
dominion over the church militant cannot choose but cease, 
when there is no longer any militant church in the world. 
And therefore, as generals of armies when they have not fi- 
nished the work, are wont to yield up such commissions as 
were given for that purpose, and to remain in the state of 
subjects, and not as lords, as concerning their former autho- 
rity ; even so, when the end of all things is come, the Son of 
man (who till then reigneth) shall do the like, as touching 
regiment over the militant church on the earth. So that be- • 
tween the Son of man and his brethren, over whom he reign- 
eth now in this their warfare, there shall be then, as touching 
the exercise of that regiment, no such difference ; they not 
warfaring any longer under him, but he, together with them, 
under God, receiving the joys of everlasting triumph, that so 
God may be in all ; all misery in all the wicked, through his 
justice ; in all the righteous, through his love, all felicity and 
bliss. In the meanwhile he reigneth over the world as king, 
and doth those things wherein none is superior unto him,, 
whether we respect the works of his providence and kingdom, 
or of his regiment over the church. The cause of error in 
this point doth seem to have been a misconceit, that Christ, 
as mediator, being inferior to his Father, doth, as mediator, 
all works of regiment over the church ; when, in truth, regi- 
ment doth belong to his kingly office, mediatorship to his 
priestly. For, as the high-priest both offered sacrifices for t. c. 
expiation of the people's sins, and entered into the holy place, ^'**'^"^ 
there to make intercession for them ; so Christ, having Heb. * 
finished upon the cross that part of his priestly office which ^^ ^^ 
wrought the. propitiation for our sins, did afterward enter 
into very heaven, and doth there, as mediator of the New 
Testament, appear in the sight of God for us. A like sleight . 
of judgment it is, when they hold, that civil authority is from 
God, but not immediately through Christ, nor with any sub- 
ordination to God, nor doth any thing from God, but by the 
hands of our Lord Jesus Christ. They deny it not to be said -^ 
of Christ in the Old Testament, '' By me princes mle^ and ? iL 25- 
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Rom. the nobles, and all the judges of the earth/* In the New as 
Prov^ much is taught, " That Christ is the Prince of the kings of 
viii. 15. the earth." Wherefore, to the end it may more plainly ap- 
MoUm^ pear, how all authority of man is derived from God through 
p. 63. Christ, and must by Christian men be acknowledged to be 
• 1. 5. ^^ otherwise held than of and under him ; we are to note, 
that, because whatsoever hath necessary being, the Son of 
God doth cause it to be, and those things without which the 
world cannot well continue, have necessary being in the 
world; a thing of so great use as government cannot choose 
but be originally from him. Touching that authority which 
civil magistrates have in ecclesiastical affairs, it being from 
God by Christ, as all other good things are, cannot choose 
but be held as a thing received at his hands ; and because 
such power is of necessity for the ordering of religion, where- 
in the essence and very being of the church consisteth, can 
no otherwise flow from him, than according to that speciid 
care which he hath to govern and guide his own people ; it 
foUoweth, that the said authority is of and under him after a 
more special manner, in that " he is Head of the Church," and 
1 Cor. not in respect of his general regency over the world. "All 
"'• ^^' things (saith the apostle, speaking unto the church) are yours, 
and ye are Christ's, and Christ is God's." Kings are Christ's 
as saints, because they are of the church, if not collectively, 
yet divisively understood. It is over each particular person 
within that church where they are kings : surely, authority 
reaching both unto all men's persons, and to all kinds erf 
causes also, it is not denied but that they may have and law- 
fully exercise it; such authority it is, for which, and for no 
other in the world, we term them heads; such authority they 
have under Christ, because he in all things is Lord over all; 
and even of Christ it is that they have received such autho- 
rity, inasmuch as of him all lawful powers are : therefore the 
civil magistrate is, in regard of this power, an under and sub- 
ordinate head of Christ's people. 
T.c.i.ii. It is but idle where they speak, " That although, for seve- 
p. 413. Ydl companies of men, there maybe several heads or govern- 
ors, differing in the measure of their authority from the chief- 
est, who is head over all ; yet it cannot be in the church, for 
that the reason why head magistrates appoint others for such 
several places is, because they cannot be present every where 
to perform the office of a head. But Christ is never from 
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his body, nor from any part of it^ and therefore needeth not 
to substitute any, which may be heads, some over one church, 
and some over another." Indeed the consideration of man's 
imbecility, which maketh many heads necessary where the 
burden is too great for one, moved Jethro to be a persuader 
of Moses, that a number of heads or rulers might be insti- 
tuted for discharge of that duty by parts, which in whole he 
saw was troublesome. Now although there be not in Christ 
any such defect or weakness, yet other causes there be di- 
rei. more than v.e are able to search into, wherefore it might 
seem unto him expedient to divide his kingdom into many 
provinces, and place many heads over it, that the power which 
each of them hath in particular with restraint, might illus- 
trate the greatness of bis unlimited authority. Besides, how- 
soever Christ be spiritually always united unto every part of 
his body, which is the church ; nevertheless, we do all know, 
and they themselves who allege this, will, I doubt not, con- 
fess also, that from every church here visible, Christ, touch- 
ing visible and corporal presence, is removed as far as heaven 
from the earth is distant. Visible government is a thing ne- 
cessary for the church ; and it doth not appear, how the ex- 
ercise of risible government over snch mnltitades every where 
dispersed throughout the world, should consist without sun- 
dry visible governors; whose power being the greatest in 
that kind, so far as it reacheth, they are in consideration 
thereof termed so far heads. Wherefore, notwif^hstanding 
the perpetual conjunction, by virtue whereof our Saviour al- 
ways remaineth spiritually united unto the parts of his mys- 
tical body ; heads indeed with supreme power, extending to 
a certain compass, are for the exercise of a visible regiment 
not unnecessary. Some other reasons there are belonging 
unto this branch which seem to have been objected, rather 
for the exercise of men's wits in dissolving sophisms, than 
that the authors of them could think in likelihood thereby to 
strengthen their cause. For example, ** If the magistrate be 
head of the church within his own dominion, then is he none T.c.i 
of the church : for all that are of the church make the body g^^^^ 
of Christ, and every one of the church fdlfilleth the place of 6. 9. 
one member of the body. By making the magistrate there- - 
fere head, we do exclude him from being a member subject 
to the head, and so leave him no place in the church/' By 
which reason, the name of a body politic is suppoi^d td be 
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always taken of the inferior sort alone^ excluding the princi- 
pal guides and governors, contrary to all men's customs of 
speech. The error ariseth by misconceiving of some Scripture- 
sentences, where Christ as the head, and the church as the 
body, are compared or opposed the one to the other. And 
because in such comparisons or oppositions, the body is 
taken for those only parts which are subject unto the head> 
they imagine that whoso is the head of any church, he is 
therefore even excluded from being a part of that church ; 
that the magistrate can be none of the church, if so we make 
him the head of the church in his own dominions : a chief and 
principal part of the church therefore, next this, is surely a 
strange conclusion. A church doth indeed make the body 
of Christ, being wholly taken together ; and every one in the 
same church fulfiUeth the place of a member in the body, 
but not the place of an inferior member, the which hath su- 
preme authority and power over all the rest. Wherefore, by 
making the magistrate head in his own dominions, we ex- 
clude him from being a member subject unto any other per- 
son which may visibly there rule in a place of a superior or 
head over him ; but so far are we off from leaving him by 
this means no place in the church, that we do grant him the 
chief place. Indeed the heads of those visible bodies, which 
are many, can be but parts inferior in that spiritual body 
which is but one; yea, they may from this be excluded clean, 
who notwithstanding ought to be honoured, as possessing in 
order the highest rooms : but for the magistrate to be termed, 
in his dominions, a head, doth not bar him from being any 
way a part or member of the church of God. 

As little to the purpose are those other cavils. '* A churdi 
which hath the magistrate for head, is perfect man without 
Christ." So that the knitting of our Saviour thereunto 
should be an addition of that which is too much. Again, " If 
the church be the body of Christ and of 4Jie civil magistrate, 
it shall have two heads, which being monstrous, is to the 
great dishonour of Christ and his church." Thirdly, " If the 
church be planted in a popular estate, then, forasmuch as all 
govern in common, and all have authority, all shall be heads 
there, and no body at all ; which is another monster." It 
might be feared what this birth of so many monsters toge- 
ther might portend, but that we know how things, natural 
enough in themselves, may seem monstrous, through mis- 
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iconceit ; which error of mind is indeed a monster : and the 
skilful in nature's mysteries have used to term it the womb 
of monsters ; if any be, it is that troubled understandings 
wherein, because things lie confusedly mixed together, what 
they are it appeareth not. A church perfect without Christ, 
I know not how a man shall imagine ; unless there may be 
either Christianity without Christ, or else a church without 
Christianity. If magistrates be heads of the church, they are 
of necessity Christians, then is their head Christ. The adding 
of Christ universal head over all, unto magistrates' particu- 
lar headship^ is no more superfluous in any church than in 
other societies ; each is to be both severally subject unto some 
head, and to have a head also general for them all to be 
subject unto. For so in armies, in civil corporations, we see 
it fkreth. A body politic, in such respects, is not like a na- 
tural body ; in this, more heads than one is superfluous ; in 
that not. It is neither monstrous, nor yet uncomely, for a 
church to have different heads : for if Christian churches be 
in number many, and every of them a perfect body by itself, 
Christ being Lord and Head over all ; why should we judge 
it a thing more monstrous for one body to have two heads, 
than one head so many bodies ? Him that God hath made 
the supreme head of the whole church ; the head, not only 
of that mystical body which the eye of man is not able to 
discern, but even of every Christian politic society, of every 
visible church in the world? And whereas, lastly, it is 
thought so strange, that in popular states a multitude to 
itself, should be both body and head, all this wonderment 
doth grow from a little oversight, in deeming that the sub- 
ject wherein headship ought to reside, should be evermore 
some one person ; which thing is not necessary. For in the 
collective body that have not derived as yet ike principsditj 
of power into some one or few, the whole of necessity must 
be head over each part ; otherwise it could not have power 
possibly to make any one certain person head ; inasmuch aa 
the very power of making a head belongeth unto headship. 
These supposed monsters we see therefore are no such gi- 
ants, as that there should need any Hercules to tame them. 

The last difference which we have between the title of 
head when we give it unto Christ, and when we give it to- 
other governors, is, that the kind of dominion which it pa- 
porteth is not the same in both. Christ is head, ag^. fc^nlg 
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the fountain of life and ^bostly nntriment, the wellsi^riiig of 
qpiritnal blessings poofed into the body of the church ; they 
beads, as being the principal instruments for the church's 
outward government ; he head, as founder of the house; 
they, . as his chiefest overseers. Against this is ezceptioil 
especially taken, and our purveyors are herein said to have 
their provision from the popish shambles : for by Pighius 
and Harding, to prove that Christ alone is not head of the 
church,, this distinction, they say, is brought, that accord- 
ing to the inward influence of grace, Christ only is head; 
but according to the outward government, the being head 
is a thing common to him with others. To raise up fiedse- 
hoods of old condemned, and bring it for confirmation of 
any thing doubtful, which already hath sufficiently been 
proved an error, and is worthily so taken, this would justly 
deserve censuring. But shall manifest truth therefore be re-* 
proached, because men convicted in some things of manifest 
untruth have at any time thought or alleged it i If too much 
eagerness against their adversaries had not made them forget 
themselves, they might remember, where being charged as 
maintainers of those very things, for which others before 
them had been condemned of heresy, yet^ lest the name of 
any such heretic holding the same which they do, should 
T. a nmke them odious ; they stick not frankly to confess, " that 
']68 ^^^ ^^ ^^^ afraid to t^onsent in some points with Jews and 
Turks/' Which defence, for all that, were a very weak buck- 
ler for such as should consent with Jews and Turks in that 
which they have been abhorred and hated for in the church. 
But as for this distinction of headship, spiritual and my stical, 
of Jesus Christ, ministerial and outward in others besides 
Christ; what cause is there to mislike either Hardinsr or 
Pighius, or any other besides, for it ? That which they have 
been reproved for, is, not because they did therein utter an un- 
truth, but such a truth as was not sufficient to bear up the 
cause which they did thereby seek to maintain. By this dis- 
tinction, they have both truly and sufficiently proved that the 
name of Head, importing power and dominion over the church, 
might be given to others besides Christ, without prejudice to 
any part of his honour. That which they should have made 
manifest was, the name of Kead, importing the power of uni- 
versal dominion over the whole church of Christ militant, doth, 
and that by Divine right, appertain to the pope of Rome. They 
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did prove it lawful to grant unto others besides Christ, the 
power of headship in a different kind from his ; but they 
should have proved it lawful to challenge^ as they did to t^ie 
bishop of Rome, a power universal in that different kind. 
Their fault was therefore in exacting wrongfully so great power 
as they challenged in that kind, and not in making two 
kinds of power, unless some reasons can be shewed for 
which this distinction of power should be thought erroneous 
kad false. A little they stir (although in vain) to prove 
that we cannot with truth make such distinction of power, 
whereof ihe one kind should agree unto Christ only, and the 
other be farther communicated. Thus therefore they argue, T. ( 
" If there be no head but Christ, in respect of spiritual go- ^' ' 
yemment, there is no head but he in respect of the word, 
aacraments, and discipline, 'administered by those whom he 
hath appointed, forasmuch also as it is his spiritual govern- 
ment." Their meaning is, that whereas we make two kinds 
of power, of which two, the one being spiritual, is proper 
unto Christ ; the other, men are capable of, because it is vi- 
Bible and external : we do amiss altogether in distinguishing, 
they think, forasmuch as the visible and external power of 
legiment over the church, is only in relation unto the word, 
sacraments, and discipline, administered by such as Christ 
hath appointed thereunto, and the exercise of this power is 
also his spiritual government : therefore we do but vainly ima- 
gine a visible and external power in the church differing 
from his spiritual power. Such disputes as this do some- 
what resemble the practising of well-willers upon their friends 
in the pangs of death ; whose manner is, even then, to put 
smoke in their nostrils, and so to fetch them again, although 
they know it a matter impossible to keep them living. The 
kind of affection which the favourers of this labouring cause 
bear towards it will not suffer them to see it die, although 
by what means they should make it live, they do not see. 
But they may see that these wrestlings wiU not help. Can 
they be ignorant how little it booteth to overcast so dear a 
light with some mist of ambiguity in th^ name of spiritual 
regiment i To make things therefore so plain, that hence- 
forward a child's capacity may serve rightly to conceive 
our meaning, we make the spiritual regiment of Chtist to 
be generally that whereby his church is ruled and govern- 
ed in things spiritual. Of this general we make two dktinct 
kinds; the one invisible, exercised by Christ himself in his 
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own person; the other outwardly administered by them 
whom Christ doth allow to be rulers and gniders of hit 
church. Touching the former of these two kinds, we teach 
that Christ, in regard thereof, is particnlariy termed the Head 
of the church of God; neither can any other creature, in that 
sense and meaning, be termed head besides him, because it 
importeth the conduct and^ovemment of our souls by the 
hand of that blessed Spirit wherewith we are sealed and mark- 
ed, as being peculiarly his. Him only do we acknowledge to be 
the Lord, which dwelleth, liveth, and reigneth, in our hearts; 
him only to be that head, which giveth salvation and life unto 
his body ; him only to be that fountain from whence the 
influence of heavenly graces distilleth, and is derived into 
all parts, whether the word, or the sacraments, or discipline 
or whatsoever be the means whereby it floweth. As for the 
power of administering these things in the church of Christ, 
which power we call the power of order, it is indeed both 
spiritualand his ; spiritual, because such properly concerns 
the Spirit : his, because by him it was instituted. Howbeit, 
neither spiritual, as that which is inwardly and invisibly ex- 
ercised ; nor his, as that which he himself in person doth 
exercise. Again, that power of dominion, which is indeed 
the point of this controversy, and doth also belong to this 
second kind of spiritual government, namely, unto that re- 
giment which is external and visible ; this likewise being 
spiritual in regard of the manner about which it dealeth; 
and being his, inasmuch as he approveth whatsoever is done 
by it, must notwithstanding be distinguished also from that 
power whereby he himself in person administereth the former 
kind of his own spiritual regiment, because he himself in 
person doth not administer this ; we do not, therefore, vainly 
imagine, but truly and rightly discern a power external and 
visible in the church exercised by men, and severed in na- 
ture from that spiritual power of Christ's own regiment : 
which power is termed spiritual, because it worketh secretly^ 
inwardly, and invisibly : his, because none doth, nor can it 
personally exercise, either besides or together with him ; see- 
ing that him only we may name our head, in regard of his; 
and yet, in regard of that other power from this, term others 
also, besides him, heads, without any contradiction at all. 
Which thing may very well serve for answer unto that also 
which they farther allege against the aforesaid distinction^ 
imely, ** That even the outward societies and assemblies^ 
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the church, where one or two are gathered together in his 
name, either for hearing of the word, or for prayer, or any 
other church-exercise, our Saviour Christ being in the 
midst of them as mediator, must be their head : and if he be 
not there idle, but doing the office of a head fully, it foUow- 
eth, that even in the outward societies and meetings of the 
church, no mere man can be called the head of it, seeing that 
our Saviour Christ doing the whole office of the head himself 
alone, leaveth nothing to men, by doing whereof they may 
obtain that title/' Which objection I take as being made for 
nothing but only to maintain argument. For they are not 
80 fitr gone as to argue this in sooth and right good earnest. 
*'God standeth (saith the Psalmist) in the midst of gods;" 
if Gk>d be there present, he must undoubtedly be present as 
God ; if he be not there idle, but doing the office of a God 
fully, it followeth, that God himself alone doing the whole 
office of a God, leaveth nothing in such assemblies to any 
other, by doing whereof they may obtain so high a name. T.c. lib. 
The Psalmist, therefore, hath spoken amiss, and doth ill to "' ^ 
call judges gods. Not so ; for as God hath this office differ- 
ing from theirs, and doth fully discharge it evenl in the 
midst of them, so they are not hereby excluded from all kind 
of duty, for which that name should be given unto them also, 
but in that duty for which it was given them they are encou- 
raged religiously and carefully to order themselves after the 
selfsame manner. Our Lord and Saviour being in the midst 
of his church as head is our comfort, without the abridgment 
of any one duty; for performance whereof others are 'termed 
heads in another kind than he is. If there be of the ancient 
fathers, which say, " That there is but one head of the church, 
Christ ; and that the minister that baptizeth cannot be the 
head of him that is baptized, because Christ is the head of 
the whole church : and that Paul could, not be head of the 
church which he planted, because Christ is the head of 
the whole body ;" they understand the name of head in 
aoch sort as we grant, that it is not applicable to any other, 
no, not in relation, to the least part of the whole church ; he 
which baptizeth, baptizeth into Christ ; he which converteth, 
converteth into Christ ; he which ruleth, ruleth for Christ. , 
The whole church can have but one to be head as lord and 
owner of all ; wherefore, if Christ be head in that kind, it 
followeth, that no other besides can be so either to the whole 
or to any part. 

VOL. III. T 
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Ahom qbt Buodry prerogatives of Simon's dominioa over the 
Jews there is reckoned, as not the least, " That no man might 
gather any great assembly in the land without him." For u 
the manner of Jewish regiment had always been, that wh^ 
ther the cause for which men assembled themselves in peace' 
able, good, and orderly sort, were ecclesiastical or civil, su- 
preme authority should assemble them. David gathered all 
Israel together unto Jerusalem ; when the ark was to be re- 
moved, he assembled the sons of Aaron and the Levites. So- 
lomoa did the like at such time as the temple was to be de- 
dicated ; when the church was to be reformed, Asa in his 
time did the same. The same upon like occasions was done 
afterward by Joasb, Hezekias, Josiah, and others. 
Faljb.l.vl. The consuls of Rome Polybius affirmeth to have hadl 
dtiHiilt. M kind of regal anthority, in that they might call together the 
Rob. Du- senate and people whensoevf'J, it pleased thsm. Seeing, 
"P*" therefore, the affairs of the churoi&^nd Christian religion are 

public affairs, for the ordering whereJrfj°ore solemn assem- 
blies sometimes are of as great importancSs ^^^ use, as they 
are for secular affairs ; it seemeth no less aihftt^t of supreme 
authority to call the one, than the other. W herefore, the 
clergy, in such wise gathered together, is an ^clesiastical 
senate, which with us, as in former times, the dSyefest pw m^ 
late at his discretion did use to assemble ; so that a^ermsi ' ' 
in such considerations as have been before speciM. ^ .f^ 
seemed more meet to annex the said prerogative to Uie woim It, ' 
The plot of -reformed discipline not liking thereof s' «t fch^ 
taketh order that every former assembly before it brt«^ Ife ' 
up should itself appoint both the time and place of th**^ jif^^ 
ter-meeting again. But because I find not any thing --^UV 
side particularly alleged against us herein, a lon^f. 
SVif-S tation about so plain a cause shall not need. The a3 
Sd.o^- iaiperial law forbiddeth such assemblies astheemperor' 
T«tl»^i., thonty did not cause to be made. Before emperors btJ 
B^Uc Kt Christians, the church had never any general synod ; ' 
Pmbju greatest meeting consisting of bishops and other the gi 
in each province. As for the civil governor's aulhorJ 
lofiered them onVj a» tinn^ not regarded, or not acco 
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of at such times as it did suffer them. So that what right a HienroU. 
Christiaii king hath as touching assemblies of that kinj, we "***^'' 
are not able to judge till we come to later times, when religion 
bad won the hearts of the highest powers. Constantine (as Constant. 
Pighius doth grant) was not only the first that ever did call 5TU^do8ic 
any general council together, but even the first that devised Su-dicen 
the calling of them for consultation about the businesses of ^^^^' * 
Ood. After he had once given the example, his successors 
a long time followed the same ; insomuch that St. Jerome, 
to disprove the authority of a synod which was pretended to 
be general, useth this as a forcible argument, " Die, quis im- 
perator banc synodum jusserit convocari ?" Their answer 
hereunto is no answer, which say, " That the emperors did Hieron. 
not this without conference had with the bishops :" for to Ruffinam, 
onr purpose it is enough, if the clergy alone did it not other- i»b. u. 
wise than by the leave and appointment of their sovereign 
lords and kings. Whereas, therefore, it is on the contrary Sosoman. 
side alleged, that Valentinian the elder being requested by ^^^^^ 
catholic bishops to grant that there might be a synod for the Epist st 
ordering of matters called in question by the Arians^ answer- 
ed, that he being one of the laity might not meddle with 
such matters ; and thereupon willed, that the priests and bi- 
shops, to whom the care of those things belongeth, should 
meet and consult together by themselves where they thought 
good. We must, with the emperor's speech, weigh the oc- 
casion and drift thereof. Valentinian and Valens, the one 
t catholic and the other an Arian, were emperors together : 
Valens, the governor of the east, and Valentinian of the west 
empire. Valentinian, therefore, taking his journey from the 
east unto the west parts, and passing for that intent through 
Thracia, there the bishops which held the soundness of 
Christian belief, because they knew that Valens was their pro- 
fessed enemy, and therefore if the other was once departed out 
of those quarters, the catholic cause was like to find very small 
&your, moved presently Valentinian about a council to be as- 
sembled under the countenance of his authority ; who by 
likelihood considering what inconvenience might grow there- 
by, inasmuch as it could not be but a means to incense Va- 
leibs the more against them, refused himself to be author 
of, or present at any such assembly ; and of this bis denial 
gwre them a colourable reason, to wit, that ha was, although 

t2 
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an emperor^ yet a secular person, and therefore not able in 
matters of so great obscurity to sit as competent judge : 
but if they which were bishops and learned men, did think 
good to consult thereof together, they might. Whereup- 
on, when they could not obtain that which they most de- 
sired, yet that which he granted unto them they took, and 
forthwith had a council. Valentinian went on towards Rome, 
they remaining in consultation till Valens which accompa- 
nied him returned back ; so that now there was no remedy, 
but either to incur a manifest contempt, or else at the bands 
of Valens himself to seek approbation of that they had done. 
To him, therefore, they became suitors : his answer was short, 
" Either Arianism, or exile, which they would ;" whereupon 
their banishment ensued. Let reasonable men now therefore 
be judges, how much this example of Valentinian doth make 
against the authority, which we say that sovereign ruletB 
may lawfully have as concerning synods and meetings ec- 
clesiastical. 



Of the aatliority of making Laws. 

There are which wonder that we should account any sta- 
tute a law, which the high court of parliament in England 
hath established about the matters of church-regimient ; the 
prince and court of parliament having as they suppose) no 
more lawful means to give order to the church and clergy in 
those things, than they have to make laws for the hierarchies 
of angels in heaven ; lliat the parliament being a mere tempo- 
ral court, can neither by the law of nature, nor of God, have 
competent power to define of such matters : that supremacy 
in this kind cannot belong unto kings, as kings, because pa- 
gan emperors, whose princely power was true sovereignty, 
never challenged so much over the church ; that power, in 
this kind, cannot be the right of an earthly crown, prince, or 
state, in that they be Christians, forasmuch as if they be 
Christians, they all owe subjection to the pastors of their 
souls ; that the prince therefore, not having it himself, can- 
not communicate it to the parliament, and consequently can- 
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hot make laws here, or determine of the church's regiment 
by himself, parliament, or any other court subjected unto 
him* 

The parliament of England, together with the conyocation 
annexed thereunto, is that whereupon the very essence of all 
goyemment within this kingdom doth depend : it is even the 
body of the whole realm : it consisteth of the king, and of all 
that within the land are subject unto him. The parliament 
ifi a court, not so merely temporal as if it might meddle with 
nothing but only leather and wool. Those days of Queen 
Mary are not yet forgotten, wherein the realm did submit it- 
self unto the legate of Pope Julius, at which time, had they 
been persuaded, as this man seemeth now to be, they had 
thought that there is no more force in laws by parliament 
concerning church-affairs, than if men should take upon them 
to make orders for their hierarchies of angels in heaven, they 
might have taken all former statutes of that kind as cancel- 
led, and, by reason of nullity, abrogated. What need was 
there that they should bargain with the cardinal, and purchase 
their pardon by promise made beforehand, that what laws 
they had made, assented unto, or executed, against the bi- 
shop of Rome's supremacy, the same they would, in that 
present parliament, effectually abrogate and repeal? Had they 
power to repeal laws made, and none to make laws concern- 
ing the regiment of the church ? Again, when they Had by 
suit obtained his confirmation for such foundations of bi- 
shopricks, cathedral churches, hospitals, colleges, and schools; 
for such marriages before made, for such institutions into 
livings ecclesiastical, and for all such judicial processes, as 
having been ordered according to the laws before in force, 
but contrary unto the canons and orders of the church of 
Rome, were in that respect thought defective, although the 
dtrdinal in his letters of dispensation did give validity unto 
those acts, even '' apostolicee firmitatis robur, the very strength 
of apostolical solidity ;'' what had all these been without those 
grave authentical words ; ^* Be it enacted by the authority of Ad. i. et s. 
this present parliament, that all and singular articles and^*^ 
clauses contained in the B$dd dispensation, shall remain and 
be reputed and taken to all intents and constructions in the 
laws of this realm, lawful, good, and effectual, to be alleged 
and pleJBuled in all courts ecclesiastical and temporal, for good 
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and fufficient matter ettber for the pkmtiff or defiendanl^ 
without any aUegatioii or objectioii to be made against the 
Talidity of diem, by pretence of any general council, canon, 
or decree, to the contrary." SomeiHhttt bdike they thongfat 
there was in mere temporal conrt, wiihont with the pope^s 
own mere ecclesiastical legate's dispensation had taken small 
effect in the chnrch of England ; neither did they or the car- 
dinal imagine any thing committed against the law of na* 
tnre, or of Grod, because they took order for the church's 
a£[^rs, and that even in the court of pailiament. The most 
natural and religious course in making laws is, that the mat- 
ter of them be taken from the judgment of the wisest in 
those things which they are to concern. In matters of God, 
to set down a form of prayer, a solemn confession of the ar- 
ticles of the Christian faith, and ceremonies meet for the ex- 
ercise of religion ; it were unnatural not to think the pastoit 
and bishops of our souls a great deal more fit than men of 
secular trades and callings : howbeit, when all which the wis- 
dom of all sorts can do is done for the devising of laws in die 
church, it is the general consent of all that giveth them the 
form and vigour of the laws, without which they could be no 
more unto to us than the counsel of physicians to the sick. 
Well might they seem as wholesome admonitions and instruc- 
tions ; but laws could they never be, without the consent of 
the whole charch, to be guided by them ; whereunto both 
nature and the practice of the church of God set down in 
Scripture, is found every way so fully consonant^ that God him-^ 
self would not impose his own laws upon his people by the hand^ 
of Moses, without their free and open consent. Wherefore, 
define and determine, even of the church's afiairs by way 
assent and approbation, as laws are defined in that right 
power, which doth give them the force of laws ; thus to dt 
fine of our own church's regiment, the parliament of Engli 
hath competent authority. 

Touching that supremacy of power which our kings have ir 
the case of making laws, itrestefh principally in the strenj^ 
of a negative voice ; which not to give them, were to detmy 
them that, without which they were kings but by a mere title, 
and not in exercise of dominion. Be it in regiment po- 
pular, aristocratical, or regal, principality resteth in thatpe^ 
son, or those persons, unto whom is given right of excluding 
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any kind of law whatsoever it be before establishment. This 
doth belong unto kings as kings ; pagan emperors^ even 
Nero himself had no less ; but much more than this in the 
laws of his own empire. That he challenged not any inte- 
rest of giving voice in the laws of the church, I hope no man 
will so construe, as if the cause were conscience and fear to 
encroach upon the apostles' right. If then it be demanded, by 
what right from Constantine downward, the Christian empe- 
rors did so far intermeddle with the church's affairs, either we 
must herein condemn them, as being over presumptuously 
bold, or else judge that, by a law, which is termed regia, 
that is to say, regal, the people having derived unto their 
emperors their whole power for making of laws, and by that 
means his edicts being made laws,*" what matter soever they 
did concern, as imperial dignity endowed them with com- 
petent authority and power to make laws for religion, so 
ihey were thought by Christianity to use their power, being 
Christians, unto the benefit of the church of Christ. Was 
there any Christian bishop in the world which did then judge 
this repugnant unto the dutiful subjection which Christians 
do owe to the pastors of their souls i to whom, in respect of 
their sacred order, it is not by us, neither may be denied, 
that kings and princes are as much as the very meanest that 
liveth under them, bound in conscience to shew themselves 
gladly and willingly obedient ; receiving the seals of salva- 
tion, the blessed sacraments at their hands, as at the hands of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, with all reverence, not disdaining to 
be taught and admonished by them, nor withholding from 
them as much as the least part of their due and decent ho- 
nour. All which, for any thing that hath been alleged, may 
gtand very well without resignation of supremacy of power 
in making laws, even laws concerning the most spiritual af- 
fitirs of the church ; which laws being made amongst us, are 
not by any of us so taken or interpreted, as if they did re- 
ceive t£ieir force from power which the prince doth commu- 
nicate unto the parliament, or unto any other court under him, 
but from power which the whole body of the realm being na- 
turally possessed with, hath by free and deliberate assent de- 
rived unto him that ruleth over them, so far forth as hath 
been declared. So that our laws made concerning religion^ 

* Il«m qood prinoipi plaouit, legit lutb«t figoran. loit. de J. N. 6. tt C» 
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do take onpntOj their wfncc fiooillie power of the whole 
leahn and dnirch of Enghmd, than which, nothing can he 
more consonant unto the hw of natme and the will of oar 
Lord Jesos Christ, 
r.c To let these go^ and retom to our own men; " Ecdesiasti- 
^^ calgOremon (they say) may notmeddle with making of civfl 
laws, and of laws for die commonwealth ; nor the crril ma- 
gistrate, high or low, with making of orders for the chnrch.* 
It seemeth mito me Tery strange, that these men, which are in 
no cansemoreTehementandfiereethanwhere they plead, diat 
ecclesiastical persons may not nppccfecv, be hrds, sbonUhcdd 
that the power of making ecclesiastical laws, which thing of 
all other is most proper mito dominion, belongeth to none hst 
ecclesiastical persons only. Their OTersigfat groweth herein 
forwantofezactobserration, whatitistomake alaw. TaDy, 
speaking of the law of nature, saith, *' That thereof Grod him- 
self was moenior, dtsapiaior, later, the deviser, the discus- 
ser, and deliverer -J^ wherein he plainly allndeth unto the 
chiefest parts which then did appertain to his public action. 
For when laws were made, the first thing was to hare them 
devised ; the second to sift them with as mach exactness of 
judgment as any way might be used ; the next by solemn 
voice of sovereign anthority to pass them, and give diem the 
force of laws. It cannot in any reason seem otherwise than 
most fit, that unto ecclesiastical persons the care of devising 
ecclesiastical laws be committed, even as the care of civil 
unto them which are in those affairs most skilful. This takedi 
not away firom ecclesiastical persons all right of giving voice 
with others, when civil laws are proposed for regiment of th& 
commonwealth, whereof themselves, though now the worl<ft. 
would have them annihilated, are notwithstanding as yet an 
part; much less doth it cut off* that part of the power i^'^ 
princes, whereby, as they claim, so we know no reasonable 
cause wherefore we may not grant them, without offence 
Almighty God, so much authority in making all manner 
laws within their own dominions, that neither civil nor 
clesiastical do pass without their royal assent. 

In devising and discussing of laws, wisdom especially k 
required; but that which establisheth them and maketh 
them, is power, even power of dominion ; the chiefty where- 
of (amongst us) resteth in the person of the king. Is there 
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any law of Christ's which forbiddeth kings and rulers of the 
earth to have such sovereign and supreme power in the 
making of laws either civil or ecclesiastical ? If there be, 
our controversy hath an end. Christ, in his church, hath 
not appointed any such law concerning temporal power, as 
Gk>d did of old unto the commonwealth of Israel ; but leav- 
ing that to be at the world's free choice, his chiefest care is, 
that the spiritual law of the gospel might be published far 
and wide. They that received the law of Christ were, for a 
long time, people scattered in sundry kingdoms, Christianity 
not exempting them from the laws which they had been 
subject unto, saving only in such cases as those laws did 
enjoin that which the religion of Christ did forbid. Here- 
upon grew their manifold persecutions throughout all places 
where they lived ; as oft as it thus came to pass, there was 
no possibility that the emperors and kings under whom they 
lived, should meddle any whit at all with making laws for 
the church. From Christ, therefore, having received power ; 
who doubteth, but as they did, so they might bind tiiem to 
such orders as seemed fittest for the maintenance of their 
religion, without the leave of high or low in the common- 
wealth ; forasmuch as in religion it was divided utterly from 
tiiem, and they from it. But when the mightiest began to 
like of the Christian faith ; by their means, whole free states 
and kingdoms became obedient unto Christ. Now the ques- 
tion is, whether kings, by embracing Christianity, do there- 
by receive any such law as taketh from them the weightiest 
part of that sovereignty which they had even when they were 
heathens : whether, being infidels, they might do more in 
causes of religion, than now they can by the laws of God, 
being true believers. For, whereas in regal states, the king, 
or supreme head of the commonwealth, had, before Christ^ 
ianity, a supreme stroke in making of laws for religion ; he 
must by embracing Christian religion utterly deprive himself 
thereof, and in such causes become subject unto his subjects, 
liaving even within his own dominions them whose com- 
mandment he must obey ; unless his power be placed in the 
hand of some foreign spiritual potentate : so that either a 
foreign or domestic commander upon earth, he must admit 
more now than before he had, and tiliat in the chiefest things 
whereupon commonwealths do stand. But apparent it is 
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unto all men which are not strangers unto the doctrine of 
Jesus Christ, that no state of the world receiving Christ- 
itmity, is by any law therein contained bound to resign the 
power which they lawfully held before : but over what per* 
sons, and in what causes soever the same hath been in force, 
it may so remain and continue still. That which, as kings, 
they might do in matters of religion, and-^ did in matter 
of false religion, being idolatrous and superstitious kings, 
the same they are now even in every respect fully autho* 
rized to do in all affairs pertinent to the state of true Christ* 
T. c. ian religion. And, concerning the supreme power of mak* 
B. 51! ^^S ^^^^ ^^^ ^ persons, in all causes to be guided by, it is 
not to be let pass, that the head enemies of this headship 
are constrained to acknowledge the king endued even with 
this very power, so that he may and ought to exercise the 
same, taking order for the church and her affairs, of what 
nature or kind soever, in case of necessity : as when there 
is no lawful ministry, which they interpret then to be (and 
this surely is a point very remarkable), wheresoever the mi* 
nistry is wicked. A wicked ministry is no lawful ministry ; 
and in such sort no lawful ministry, that what doth belong 
unto them as ministers by right of their calling, the same 
is annihilated in respect of their bad qualities ; their wick- 
edness is itself a deprivation of right to deal in the affairs 
of the church, and a warrant for others to deal in them which 
are held to be of a clean other society, the members whereof 
have been before so peremptorily for ever excluded from 
power of dealing for ever with affairs of the church. They 
which once have learned thoroughly this lesson, will quickly 
be capable perhaps of another equivalent unto it. For the 
wickedness of the ministry transfers their right unto the 
king ; in case the king be as wicked as they, to whom then 
shall the right descend i There is no remedy, all must come 
by devolution at length, even as the family of Brown will 
have it, unto the godly amon^ the people, for confusion unto 
the wise and the great by the poor and the simple ; some 
kniperdoling, with his retinue, must take this work of the 
Lord in hand ; and the making of church-laws and orders 
must prove to be their right in the end. If not for love of 
the truth, yet for shame of gross absurdities, let these con- 
tentions and trifling fancies be abandoned. The cause which 
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moved them for a time to hold a wicked ministry no lawM 
ministry ; and in this defect of a lawful ministry, authorized 
kings to make laws and orders for the affairs of the church, 
till it were well established, is surely this : first, they see 
that whereas the continual dealing of the kings of Israel in 
the afiairs of the church doth make now very strong against 
them, the burden whereof they shall in time well enough 
shake off, if it may be obtained, that it is indeed lawful for 
kings to follow these holy examples; howbeit no longer 
than during the case of necessity, while the wickedness, and 
in respect thereof, the unlawfulness of the ministry doth 
continue. Secondly, They perceive right well, that unless 
they should yield authority unto kings in case of such sup- 
posed necessity, the discipline they urge were clean ex- 
cluded, as long as the clergy' of England doth thereunto re- 
main opposite. To open therefore a door for her entrance, 
there is no reason but the tenet must be this : that now 
when the ministry of England is universally wicked, and in 
that respect hath lost all authority, and is become no lawful 
ministry, no such ministry as hath the right, which other- 
wise should belong unto them, if they were virtuous and 
godly, as their adversaries are ; in this necessity the king 
may do somewhat for the church : that which we do imply 
in the name of headship, he may both have and exercise till 
they be entered which will disburden and ease him of it: 
till they come, the king is licensed to hold that power which 
^R^ call headship. But what afterward? In a church or-T.G.iib.i. 
dered, that which the supreme magistrate hath to do, is to ^' ^^^ 
mee that the laws of Grod, touching his worship, and touching 
wJl matters and orders of the church, be executed and duly 
observed ; to see that every ecclesiastical person do that 
office whereunto he is appointed ; to punish those that fail 
^n their office. In a word, that which Allen himself acknow- ^H- ^* 
Pledged unto the earthly power which God hath given him it p^^. 9.' 
^oti^ belong to defend the laws of the church, to cause them 
^to be executed, and to punish rebels and transgressors of the 
same; on all sides therefore it is confessed, that to the king 
belongeth power of maintaining the laws made for church-re- 
giment, and of cauang them to be observed ; but principalitj^ 
of power in making them, which is the thing we attribute unto 
kings, this both the one aort and the other do withstand. p^^ ^ 
Touching the king's supereminent authority in command* oouuv" 
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tU penoof , ing, and in judging of causes ecdesiastical ; first, to explain 
^^di^ therein our meaning, it hath been taken as if we did hold^ 
jodgMiD that kings may prescribe what themselves think good to be 
2SlSlrtSl do^® i^ ^^ service of God : how the word shall be taught, 
how the sacraments administered ; that kings may person- 
ally sit in the consistory where the bishops do, hearing 
and determining what causes soever do appertain unto 
the church; that kings and queens, in their own proper 
persons, are by judicial sentence to decide the questions 
which do arise about matters of faith and Christian reli- 
gion ; that kings may excommunicate : finally, that kings 
may do whatsoever is incident unto the office and duty of an 
ecclesiastical judge. Which opinion, because we account as 
absurd as they who have fathered the same upon us, we do 
them to wit, that this is our meaning, and no otherwise : 
there is not within this realm an ecclesiastical officer, that 
may, by the authority of his own place, command universally 
throughout the king's dominions : but they of this people 
whom one may command, are to another's commandment un- 
Bubject. Only the king's royal power is of so large com- 
pass, that no man commanded by him according to the order 
of law, can plead himself to be without the bounds and 
limits of that authority ; I say, according to order of law, 
because with us the highest have thereunto so tied them- 
selves, that otherwise than so, they take not upon them to 
command any. And, that kings should be in such sort su- 
preme commanders over all men, we hold it requisite, as 
well for the ordering of spiritual as civil afiairs ; inasmuch 
as without universal authority in this kind, they should not 
be able when need is, to do as virtuous kings have done. 
2 CbroD. " Josiab, purposing to renew the house of the Lord, assem- 
1X1?. o— 9. y^j ^Yie priests and Levites; and when they were together, 
gave them their charge, saying. Go out unto the cities pf 
Judah, and gather of Israel money to repair the house of the 
Lord from year to year, and haste the things : but the Le- 
vites hastened not. Therefore the king commanded Jehoiada^ 
the chief-priest, and said unto him. Why hast thou not re- 
quired of the Levites, to bring in out of Judah and Jerusa- 
lem, the tax of Moses, the servant of the Lord, and of the 
congregation of Israel, for the tabernacle of the testimony i 
For wicked Athaliah, and her children, brake up the house 
^ of the Lord God, and all the things that were dedicated for 
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tiie house of the Lord, did they bestow upon Baalim. 
Therefore the king commanded, and they made a chest, and 
set it at the gate of the house of the Lord without, and they 
made a proclamation through Judah and Jerusalem, to bring 
unto the Lord the tax of Moses the servant of the Lord laid 
upon Israel in the wilderness/' Could either he have done 
tills, or after him Ezekias the like concerning the celebration 
of the Passover, but that all sorts of men in all things did 
owe unto these their sovereign rulers the same obedience 
which sometimes Joshua had them by vow and promise bound 
unto i ** Whosoever shall rebel against thy commandments. Josh, 
and will not obey thy words in all thou commandest him, let '* 
him be put to death : only be strong and of a good courage." 
Parthermore, judgment eccleBJaBtical we say is necessary 
for decision of controversies rising between man and man, 
and for correction of faults committed in the affairs of God : 
unto the due execution whereof there are three things neces- 
sary, laws, judges, and supreme governors of judgments. 
-What courts there shall be, and what causes shall belong 
unto each court, and what judges shall determine of every 
cause, and what order in all judgments shall be kept ; of 
these things the laws have sufficiently disposed, so that his 
jduty who sitteih in any such court is to judge, not of, but 
after the same law ; '' Imprimis illud observare debet judex, ne jast de 
uliter judicet quam legibus, constitutionibus, aut moribus offio. Jud. 
proditum est, ut imperator Justinianus ;'' which laws (for we 
mean the positive laws of our realm concerning ecclesiastical 
affiurs) if they otherwise dispose of any such thing, than ac- 
cording to the law of reason, and of God, we must both ac- 
knowledge them to be amiss, and endeavour to have them re- 
formed : but touching that point, what may be objected shall 
after appear. Our judges in causes ecclesiastical are either 
ordinary or commissionary : ordinary, those whom we term 
ordinaries ; and such, by the laws of this land, are not but pre- 
lates only, whose power to do that which they do, is in them* 
8elves> and belonging to the nature of their ecclesiastical call- 
ing. In spiritual causes, a lay-person may be no ordinary ; a 
commissionary judge there is no let but tiiat he may be ; and 
that our laws do evermore refer the ordinary judgment of spi- 
ritual causes unto spiritual persons, such as are termed ordi- 
naries, no man which knoweth any thing of the practice of this 
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realm can easily be ignorant. Now, besidecr them which ai% 
authorized to judge in several territories, there is required a 
universal power which reacheth over all, imparting supreme 
authority of government over all courts, all judges, all causes ; 
the operation of which power is as well to strengthen, main- 
tain, and uphold, particular jurisdictions, which haply might 
else be of small effect ; as also to remedy that which they 
are not able to help, and to redress that wherein they at any 
time do otherwise than they ought to do. This power being 
sometime in the bishop of Rome, who by sinister practices 
had drawn it into his hands, was for just considerations by 
public consent annexed unto the king's royal seat and crown) 
from thence the authors of reformation would translate it into 
their national assemblies or synods ; which synods are the 
only helps which they think lawful to use against such evils 
in die church, as particular jurisdictions are not sufficient to 
1 Biiz. redress. In which cause, our laws have provided, that the 
^*P* ^* king's supereminent authority and power shall serve : as 
namely, when the whole ecclesiastical state, or the principal 
persons therein, do need visitation and reformation ; when, 
in any part of the church, errors, schisms, heresies, abuses, 
offences, contempts, enormities, are grown ; which men in 
their several jurisdictions either do not, or cannot help. 
Whatsoever any spiritual authority and power (such as le- 
gates from the see of Rome did sometimes exercise) hath done 
or might heretofore have done for the remedies of those evils 
in lawful sort (that is to say, without the violation of the 
laws of God or nature in the deed done), as much in every 
degree our laws have fully granted that the king for ever may 
do, not only by setting ecclesiastical synods on work, that 
the thing may be their act and the king their motioner unto 
it, for so much perhaps the masters of the reformation will 
grant ; but by commissions few or many, who having the 
king's letters patent, may in the virtue thereof execute the 
premises as agents in the right, not of their own peculiar 
and ordinary, but of his supereminent power. When men are 
wronged by inferior judges, or have any just cause to take 
exception against them ; their way for redress is to make 
their appeal ; an appeal is a present delivery of him whic^ 
maketh it out of the hands of their power and jurisdictions 
from whence it is made* Pope Alexander having sMietimes 
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the king of England at advantage, caused him, amongst 
other things, to agree, that ad many of his subjects as would, 
might have appeal to the court of Rome. ''And thu^ (saith MaehisTi 
one) that whereunto a mean person at this day would scorn ^^^ 
to submit himself, so great a king was content to be subject 
to. Notwithstanding, even when the pope (saith he) had so 
great authority amongst princes which were far off, the Ro- 
mans he could not frame to obedience, nor was able to obtain 
that himself might abide at Rome, though promising not to 
meddle with other than ecclesiastical affairs." So much are 
things that terrify more feared by such as behold them aloof 
off than at hand. Reformers I doubt not in some causes will 
admit appeals, but appeals made to their synods ; even as 
the church of Rome doth allow of them so they«be made to 
Uie bishop of Rome. As for that kind of appeal which the ^5 Hen. 
English laws do approve from the judge of any certain par- vuLc: 
ticular court unto the king, as the only supreme governor on 
earth, who by his delegates may give a final definitive sen- 
tence, from which no farther appeal can be made ; will their 
platform allow of this i Surely, forasmuch as in that estate 
which they all dream of, the whole church must be divided 
into parishes, in which none can have greater or less author- 
ity and power than another; again, the king himself must be 
a common member in the body of his own parish, and the 
causes of that only parish must be by the officers thereof 
determinable ; in case the king had so much favour or pre- 
ferment, as to be made one of those officers (for otherwise 
"by their positions he were not to meddle any more than the 
meanest amongst his subjects with the judgment of any ec- 
^esiastical cause), how is it possible they should allow of ap- 
peals to be made from any other abroad to the king ? To re- 
^ceive appeals from all other judges, belongeth to the highest 
in power of all^ and to be in power over all (as touching judg- 
ment in ecclesiastical causes), this, as they think, belongeth 
only to synods. Whereas therefore, with us kings do exer- 
cise over all things, persons, and causes, supreme power, both 
of voluntary and litigious jurisdictions ; so that according to 
the one they incite, reform, and command ; according to the 
other, they judge universally, doing both in far other sort 
than such as have ordinary spiritual power ; oppugned we 
are herein by some colourable show of argument^ as if to 
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T.CLiii. grant thus much to any secular person it were unreasonable: 

S OuJb. " ^^^ ®^^ ^* ^® (^*y *W) apparent out of the Chronicles, that 
six. 5. judgment in church-matters pertaineth to God ; seeing like- 
Heb.T.i. ^jgg it is evident out of the apostles, that the high-priest is 
set over those matters in God's behalf; it must needs follow 
that the principality or direction of the judgment of them is, 
by God's ordinance, appertaining to the high-priest, and 
consequently to the ministry of the church ; and if it be by 
God's ordinance appertaining unto them, how can it be trans- 
lated from them to the civil magistrate ?" Which argument,, 
briefly drawn into form, lieth thus : — ^That which belongeth 
unto God, may not be translated imto any other but whom 
he hath appointed to have it in his behalf; but principality 
of judgment in church-matters appertaineth unto God, which 
hath appointed the high-priest, and consequently the minis- 
try of the church alone to have it in his behalf; ergo, it may 
not from them be translated to the civil magistrate. The fiist 
of which propositions we grant, as also in the second branch 
which ascribeth unto God principality in church-matters. 
But, that either he did appoint none but only the high-priest 
to exercise the said principality for him; or that the minis- 
try of the church may in reason from thence be concluded 
t^have alone the san^e principality by his appointment, ihese 
two points we deny utterly. For, concerning the high-priest, 
Heb.T. 1. there is, first, no such ordinance of God to be found ; " Every 
high-priest (saith the apostle) is taken from amongst men, 
and is ordained for men in things pertaining to God ;" where- 
upon it may well be gathered, that the priest was indeed 
ordained of God to have power in things appertaining unto 
God. For the apostle doth there mention the power of of- 
fering gifts and sacrifices for sin ; which kind of power^ was 
not only given of God unto priests, but restrained unto priests 
only. The power of jurisdiction and ruling authority, this 
also God gave them, but not them alone. For it is held, as 
all men know, that others of the laity were herein joined by 
the law with them. But, concerning principality in churcln 
affairs (for of this our question is, and of no other), the priest 
neither had it alone, nor at all, but in spiritual or church- 
affairs (as hath been already shewed), it was the royal prero- 
gative of kings only. Again, though it were so, that God 
had appointed the high-priest to have the said principality 
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of government in those matters ; yet how can they who al- 
lege this, enforce thereby, that consequently the ministry of 
the church, and no other, ought to have the same, when tiiey 
are so far off from allowing so much to the ministry of the 
gospel, as the priesthood of the law had by God's appoint- 
ment, that we but collecting thereout a difference in author- 
ity and jurisdiction amongst the clergy, to be for the polity 
of the church not inconvenient; they forthwith think to close 
up our mouths by answering, *' That the Jewish high-priest 
had authority above the rest, only in that they prefigured the 
sovereignty of Jesus Christ ; as for the ministers of the gos- 
pel, it is altogether unlawful to give them as much as the 
least title, any syllable whereof may sound to principality." 
And of the regency which may be granted, they hold others 
even of the laity no less capable than the pastors themselves. 
How shall these things cleave together i The truth is, that 
they have some reason to think it not at all of the fittest for 
kii^ to sit as ordinary judges in matters of faith and reli- 
gion. An ordinary judge must be of the quality which in a 
lapreme judge is not necessary : because the person of the 
one is charged with that which the other authority dis- 
ehargeth, without employing personally himself therein. It 
II an error to think, diat the king's authority can have no 
furce nor power in the doing of that which himself may not 
personally do. For first, impossible it is that at one and the 
•une time, the king in person should order so many and so 
different affairs, as by his own power every where present 
are wont to be ordered both in peace and war, at home and 
Abroad. Again, the king in regard of his nonage or minority 
aoay be unable to perform that thing wherein years of discre- 
ion are requisite for personal action; and yet his authority 
ft'ven then be of force. For which cause we say, that the king's 
imthority dieth not, but is, and worketh always alike. Sun- 
l>y considerations there may be effectual to withhold the 
king's person from being a doer of that which notwithstand- 
ing his power must give force unto, even in civil affairs ; where 
loothing do th moreeither concern the duty, or better beseem 
the majesty of kings, than personally to administer justice 
to their people (as most famous princes have done) : yet if 
it be in case of felony or treason, the learned in the law of 
this realm do affirm, that well may the king commit his au- 
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flfaMt thority to another to judge between him and the oflfender; 

^2^^^ hnt the king being himself there a party, he cannot peraoBr 

LiLcS. ' ally sit to give judgment. 

As therefore the person of the king may, for just conndei^ 
ations, even where the cause is civil, be notwithstanding 
withdrawn from occupying the seat of judgment, and othen 
under his authority be fit, he unfit himself to judge; so die 
considerations for which it were haply not convenient for 
kings to sit and give sentence in spiritual courts, when 
causes ecclesiastical afe usually debated, can be no b«t to 
that force and efficacy which their sovermgn power hath over 
those very consistories, and for which we hold, without any 
exception, that all courts are the king's. All men are not 
for all things sufficient, and therefore public afiairs being 
divided, such persons mast be authorized judges in each 
kind, as common reason may presume to be most fit : which 
cannot of kings and princes ordinarily be presumed in ca 
merely ecclesiastical ; so that even common s^ise doth 
ther adjudge this burden unto other men. We see it 
by a thing necessary, to put a difierence, as wdl betweea 
tiiat ordinary jurisdiction which belongeth unto the dergy 
alone, and that commissionary wherein others are for jm^ 
considerations appointed to join with them,* as also 
both these jurisdictions; and a third, whereby die 
hath transcendent authority, and that in all causes over both. 
Why this may not lawfully be granted unto him there is no 
reason. A time there was when kings were not capable of 
any such power, as, namely, when they professed themsdvaBr 
open enemies unto Christ and Christianity. A time then 
followed, when they, being capable, took sometimes mim, 
sometimes less to themselves, as seemed best in their om 
eyes, because no certainty, touching their right, waa as j«t 
determined. The bishops, who alone were before accnstoiDed n 
to have the ordering of such aSairs, saw very just cause of 
grief, when the highest, favouring heresy, withstood, by 
the strength of sovereign authority, religious proceedings* 
Whereupon they oftentimes, against this irresistible powtfi 
pleaded the use and custom which had been to the contiuy; 
namely, that the affairs of the church should be dealt in by 
the clergy, and by no other ; unto which purpose the smh 
tences that then were uttered in defence of unabolished o^ 
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den^ and laws^ against such as did of their own heads con- 
trary thereunto, are now altogether impertinently brought 
in opposition against them, who use but that power which 
laws have given them, unless men can shew that there is 
itt those laws some manifest iniquity or injustice. Whereas T. c. 
therefore against the force judicial and imperial, which su- p '"55 
preme authority hath, it is alleged, how Constantine termeth 
ehurch-officers, "overseers within the church;" himself, "of Easeb. 
those without the church :" how Augustine witnesseth, that ct^te*it. 
the emperor not daring to judge of the bishop's cause, com- 1. iv. Ep. 
mitted it to the bishops ; and was to crave pardon of the bi- ^^^* ^^^' 
shops, for that by the Donatists' importunity, which made 
no end of appealing unto him, he was, being weary of them, 
drawn to give sentence in a matter of theirs ; how Hilary be- 
seecheth the emperor Constance to provide that the govern- 
Gts of his provinces should not presume to take upon them 
the judgment of ecclesiastical causes, to whom only com- 
monwealth matters belonged; how Ambrose affirmetii, that Lib. y. 
palaces belong unto the emperor, churches to the minis- ®^*^' 
try; that the emperor hath the authority over the common 
walls of the city, and not in holy things ; for which cause he 
never would yield to have the causes of the church debated in 
the prince's consistories, but excused himself to theempe- 
lor Valentinian, for that being convented to answer concern- 
ing church-matters in a civil court, he came not. We may by 
these testimonies drawn from antiquity, if we list to consider 
them, discern how requisite it is that authority should al- 
ways follow received laws in the manner of proceeding. For, 
inasmuch as there was at the first no certain law determining 
what force the principal civil magistrate's authority should 
be of, how far it should reach, and what order it should ob- 
serve ; but Christian emperors from time to time did what 
themselves thought most reasonable in those affairs ; by this 
means it cometh to pass that they in their practice vary, and 
are not uniform. Virtuous emperors, such as Constantine 
the Great was, made conscience to swerve unnecessarily 
from the custom which had been used in the church, even 
when it lived under infidels ; Constantine, of reverence to bi- 
shops and their spiritual authority, rather abstained from 
that which himself might lawfully do, than was willing to 
claim a power not fit or decent for him to exercise. The 
order which hath been before, he ratifietb, exhorting the bi- 
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shops to look to the church, and promising that he would do 
the office of a bishop over the commonwealth ; which very 
Constantine notwithstanding, did not thereby so renounce 
all authority in judging of special causes, but that sometime 
he took, as St. Augustine witnesseth, even personal cogni- 
tion of them ; howbeit, whether as purposing to give them 
judicially any sentence, I stand in doubt. For if the other, of 
whom St. Augustine elsewhere speaketh, did in such sort 
judge, surely there was cause why he should excuse it as a 
thing not usually done. Otherwise there is no let, but that 
any such great person may hear those causes to and fro de- 
bated, and deliver in the end his own opinion of them, de- 
claring on which side himself doth judge that the truth is. 
But this kind of sentence bindeth no side to stand thereunto ; 
it is a sentence of private persuasion, and not of solemn ju- 
risdiction, albeit a king or an emperor pronounce it. Again, 
on the contrary part, ^hen governors infected with heresy 
were possessed of the highest power, they thought they 
might use it as pleased themselves to further by all means 
that opinion which they desired should prevail ; they not 
respecting at all what was meet, presumed to command and 
judge all men, in all causes, without either care of orderly 
proceeding, or regard to such laws and customs as the 
church had been wont to observe. So that the one sort 
feared to do even that which they might ; and that which 
the other ought not, they boldly presumed upon ; the one 
sort of modesty excused themselves where they scarce 
needed ; the other, though doing that which is inexcusable, 
bear it out with main power, not enduring to be told by any 
man how far they roved beyond their bounds. So great odds 
was between them whom before we mentioned, and such as 
the younger Valentinian, by whom St. Ambrose being com- 
manded to yield up one of the churches under him unto the 
Arians, whereas they which were sent on his message al- 
leged, that the Emperor did but use his own right, foras- 
much as all things were in his power ; the answer which the 
holy bishop gave them was, **That the church is the house of 
God, and that those things that are God's are not to be 
yielded up, and disposed of at the emperor's will and plea- 
sure ; his palaces he might grant to whomsoever he pleaseth, 
but God's own habitation not so." A cause why many times 
emperors do more by their absolute authority than could very 
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well stand with reason, was the over-great importunity of wick- 
ed heretics, who being enemies to peace and quietness, can- 
not otherwise than by violent means be supported. 

In this respect therefore we must needs think the state of 
our own church much better settled than theirs was ; be- 
cause our laws have with far more certainty prescribed 
bounds unto each kind of power. All decision of things 
doubtful, and correction of things amiss, are proceeded in by 
order of law, what person soever he be unto whom the ad- 
ministration of judgment belongeth. It is neither permitted 
unto prelates nor prince to judge and determine at their own 
discretion, but law hath prescribed what both shall do. 
What power the king hath, he hath it by law, the bounds and 
limits of it are known ; the entire community giveth general 
order by law, how all things publicly are to be done, and 
the king, as the head thereof, the highest in authority over 
all, causeth, according to the same law, every particular to 
be framed and ordered thereby. Thq whole body politic 
maketh laws, which laws gave power unto the king : and 
the king having bound himself to use according unto law 
that power, it so falleth out, that the execution of the one is 
accomplished by the other in most religious and peaceable 
sort. There is no cause given unto any to make supplica- 
tion, as Hilary did, that civil governors, to whom common- 
wealth matters only belong, may not presume to take upon 
1)iem the judgment of ecclesiastical causes. If the cause be 
•piritual, secular courts do not meddle with it : we need not 
excuse ourselves with Ambrose, but boldly and lawfully we 
xoay refuse to answer before any civil judge in a matter which 
IB not civil, so that we do not mistake either the nature of 
the cause or of the court, as we easily may do both, without 
some better direction than can be by the rules of this new- 
found discipline. But of this most certain we are, that our 
laws do neither suffer a spiritual court* to entertain those 

. * See the statote of Bd. I. and Ed JI. and Nat. Brev. toaohing proldbitioD. See 
dio in Braoton these sentences, lib. t. cap. S. Est jnrisdictio ordinarfai qoKdam dele* 
|Kto, qae pertinet ad sacerdotiotn, et fonun eoolesiastioiim, neot in caoaii spiritoali- 
has et spiritnalitati aonexis. Est etiam alia jnrisdiotio ordinaria Tel delegata, qua 
Martinet ad ooronam, et dignitatem reg^s, et ad regnnni in cansis et pladtig rernm 
taaporalioni in foro seonlari. Again : Cnm diTersse sint hino inde jnrisdietioDes, et 
diverai jndioes, etdhrente cansss, debet qoilibet ipaornoa imprinuB KatioMure, an awt 
«t Jorisdiotio, ne faloem videatar ponere in messem alienam. Again: Non pertiBet 
•d regem injangere poenitentiu, neo ad jndioen seou]Brein,iieo etiam «d «m ptrtinet 
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causes which by the law are civil ; nor yet^ if tiie matter be 
indeed spiritual, a mere civil court to give judgment of it. 
Touching supreme power, therefore, to command all men, 
and in all manner of causes of judgment to be highest, let 
thus much suffice as well for declaration of our own mean- 
ing, as for defence of the truth therein. 

The cause is not like when such assemblies are gathered 
together by supreme authority concerning other affairs of 
the church, and when they meet about the making of ecclesi- 
astical laws or statutes. For in the one they are only to ad- 
vise, in the other to decree. The persons which are of the 
one, the king doth voluntarily assemble, as being in respect 
of quality fit to consult withal ; them which are of the other, 
he calleth by prescript of law, as having right t obe Aere- 
imto called. Finally, the one are but themselves, and their 
sentence hath but the weight of their own judgment ; iite 
other represent the whole clergy, and their voices are as 
much as if all did give personal verdict. Now the question 
is, whether ih€ tiCfgf'igS dn e S oTSS§II^^> ought to have Ae 
whole power of making ecclesiasticaUaSR^ ^^ ^'®® consent of 
the laity may thereunto be made necemSfi' ^^^ *^^ H^g'^ 

Wlatuwi If they with whom we dispute were uniform V*ro°&' ""* 
»'i. for constant, in that which they say, we should notnlP** *** *^; 
tbedbii. ble ourselves about their persons, to whom the V*^"" 
d.M4. making laws for the church belongs. For they arc ^iP>«*™« 
It^tk. ^''^ vehement in contention, that from the ffreat^-S ^^ 
r«.r«f ™to **»« *«»«* about the church, all must needs be ir^T" 
U^ ately from God. And to this they apply the pattern 1^ ** 
i>ert».eik. ancieut tabernacle which God delivered unto Moses, nn?^ 
therem so exact, that there was not left as much as th^TT 
pm for the wH of man to devise in the framing of it. tJtI 
they also apply that strait and severe charge which rj 
^^•'-so often gave concerning his own law. " What.o.v.f' ^ 
t^i^r. wmmandyon.takeheedjedoit; thou shalt put not 
thereto, thou shalt take Bothing from it,-" nothing, whet 
It be great or sma lL Yet sometimes bethinkmg themseF . -^ 



assent so necessary, that his sole denial mayV® ^^ *^^ ^^ 
stay them from being laws. 
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better, they speak as acknowledging that it doth suffice to 
have received in such sort the principal things from God, 
and that for other matters the church had sufficient authority 
to make laws. Whereupon they now have made it a ques- 
tion, what persons they are whose right it is to take order for 
the church's affairs, when the institution of any new thing 
therein is requisite. Law maybe requisite to be made, either Thom. i 
concerning things that are only to beiknown and believed in, ^^^^^ 
or else touching that which is to be done by the church of 
God. The law of nature, and the law of God, are sufficient 
for declaration in both what belongeth unto each man sepa- 
fately, as his soul is the spouse of Christ ; yea, so sufficient, 
that they plainly and fully shew whatsoever God doth require 
by way of necessary introduction unto the state of everlast- 
ing bliss. But as a man liveth joined with others in common 
society, and belongeth to the outward politic body of the 
church, albeit the same law of nature and Scripture have in 
this respect also made manifest the things that are of great- 
est necessity ; nevertheless, by reason of new occasions still 
arising, which the church, having care of souls, must take 
order for as need requireth ; hereby it cometh to pass, that 
there is, and ever will be, so great use even of human laws 
and ordinances, deducted by way of discourse as a conclu- 
sion from the formerDivine and natural, serving as principles 
thereunto. No man doubteth, but that for matters of action 
and practice in the affairs of God, for manner in Divine ser- 
vice^ for order in ecclesiastical proceedings about the regi- 
ment of the church, there may be oftentimes cause very ur- 
gent to have laws made : but the reason is not so plain, 
wherefore human laws should appoint men what to believe. 
Wherefore in this we must note two things: 1. That in mat- 
.ters of opinion, the law doth not make that to be truth which 
before was not, as in matter of action it causeth that to be a 
4aty which was not before ; but manifesteth only and giveth 
men notice of that to be truth, the contrary whereunto they 
ought not before to have believed. 2. That opinions , do 
cleave to the understanding, and are in heart assented unto, 
it is not in the power of any human law to coimnand them, 
because to prescribe what men shall thiuk belongeth only ' 
tmto God : **Corde creditur, ore fit confessio," saith the apo- 
stle. As opinions are either fit or inconvenient to be prg- 
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fessed, so man's laws have to determine of them. It may for 
public unity's sake, require men's professed assent, or prohi- 
bit their contradiction to special articles, wherein, as there 
haply hath been controversy what is true, so the same were 
like to continue still, not without grievous detriment unto a 
number of souls, except law, to remedy that evil, should set 
down a certainty which no man afterward is to gainsay. 
Wherefore, as in regard of Divine laws, which the church re- 
celveth from God, we may unto every man apply those words 
rof. tL of wisdom in Solomon, " My son, keep thou thy father's 
precepts ; Conserva, fili mi, prsBcepta patris tui :" even so 
concerning the statutes and ordinances which the church it- 
self makes, we may add thereunto the words that follow, 
*' Et ne dimittas legem matris tuee. And forsake thou not thy 
mother's law." 

It is a thing even undoubtedly natural, that all free and 
independent societies should themselves make their own 
laws, and that this power should belong to the whole, not to 
any certain part of a politic body, though haply some one 
part may have greater sway in that action than the rest; which 
thing being generally fit and expedient in the making of all 
laws, we see no cause why to think otherwise in laws con- 
cerning the service of God, which in all well-ordered states 
and commonwealths is the first thing that law hath care to 
provide for.* When we speak of the right which naturally 
belongeth to a commonwealth, we speak of that which must 
needs belong to the church of God. For if the commonwealth 
be Christian, if the people which are of it do publicly em- 
brace the true religion, this very thing doth make it the 
church, as hath been shewed. So that unless the verity and 
purity of religion do take from them which embrace it, that 
power wherewith otherwise they are possessed ; look what 
authority, as touching laws for religion, a commonwealth 
hath simply, it must of necessity retain the same, being of 
the Christian religion. 

It will be therefore perhaps alleged, that a part of the ve- 

*• Ai? Toy vo/(Aoy 7^ «rfp2 Gf wc naX iai/AMoq Moi ymoQ uai tXatc ra naXk h rifjua wfSh* 

Archit. de leg. etiostit. That U, it behoTeth the law first to establish or settle tlioaa 
things which belong to the gods, and Divine powers, and to oar parents, and oniTef^ 
ally those things which be virtuoas and honoarabie. In the second place> those things 
that be oonTenient and profitable ; for it is fit that matters of the less weight should 
roine after the greater. 
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rity of Christian religion is to hold the power of making ec- 
clesiastical laws a thing appropriated unto the clergy in their 
synods ; and whatsoever is by their only voices agreed upon, 
it needeth no farther approbation to give unto it the strength 
of a law> as may plainly appear by the canons of that first 
most venerable assembly: where those things the apostles Acuxt. 7. 
and James had concluded, were afterward published and^^""*^- 
imposed upon the churches of the gentiles abroad, as laws, 
the records thereof remaining still in the book of God for a 
testimony, that the power of making ecclesiastical laws be- 
longeth to the successors of the apostles, the bishops and 
prelates of the church of God. 

To this we answer, that the council of Jerusalem is no ar- 
gument for the power of the clergy to make laws. For first, 
there has not been sithence any council of like authority to 
that in Jerusalem. Secondly, the cause why that was of such 
authority came by a special accident. Thirdly,the reasonwhy 
other councils being not like unto that in nature, the clergy 
in them should have no power to make laws by themselves 
alone, is in truth so forcible, that except some coinmandment 
of God to the contrary can be shewed, it ought notwithstand- 
ing the aforesaid example to prevail. 

The decrees of the council of Jerusalem were not as the 
canons of other ecclesiastical assemblies, human, but very 
Divine ordinances : for which cause the churches were far 
and wide commanded every where to see them kept, no 
otherwise than if Christ himself had personally on earth been 
the author of them. The cause why that council was of so 
great authority and credit above all others which have been 
sithence, is expressed in those words of principal observation, 
''Unto the Holy Ghost and to us it hath seemed good:" Acts x?. 28. 
which form of speech, though other councils have likewise 
used, yet neither could they themselves mean, nor may we 
80 understand them, as if both were in equal sort assisted 
with the power of the Holy Ghost ; but tike latter had the Matt xvi. * 
favour of that general assistance and presence which Christ ^^P* ^^ 
doth promise unto all his, according to the quality of their 
several estates and callings; the former, the grace of special, 
miraculous, rare, and extraordinary illumination, in relation 
whereunto the apostle, comparing the Old Testament and the t Cor.iji. 
New together, termeth the one a testament of the letter, for 



find ilr lin n i l it wrrttm in ffl>niir : An nthrr i tr ntim f ■! 
af Ae 9|nriC; befl»aae Ge«l imprinted it m the iMarta^ ai^ 

itby the tongmarf lam AoBeR wfoetitm, through tke 
of die Holy Ghoat; fc i giiiwg both Ihdr conceits and 



Wherelbre, i iia w ni M Ii aatfae cooncil of J€i w uA. a a did chasoe 
tcreonnflC (if mot. ao ffwfigfWKned, it had authority greater 
dian were meet fiir ^of (jAbt eaacil besides to chaUeng^, 
wfaezefB such kind rf pezaaas aee^ as now die state of tibe 
dtareh doch ^ifemd ; kines bene not the& that which now 
Aey ase, and the c kiu f not now that which then they weie. 
Till it be proved diat some spedid hw of Christ hath for eifer 
2^n09t^ ttoto die eLoHT alme the power to make ecdesias- 
tiead fcrws, we are to hold it a tiling most consonant wi& 
equity and reason, that no ecriesastieal fakwa be made in a 
Christian commonwealth, wkhont co n sent aswefl of the kity 
as of Ae clergy, bnt least of aS widiont consent of the hi^ 



Cm. ddiet: ^^^ ^ ^^ tiling no num dodbftethy nam e ly^ that in aB 
4e ex4se«. societKa, cowipames, and corpotatkmsy what serially each 
^^^Xi[; shaH be bomtdnto, it mast be witii all tiieff assents ratified. 
B««ti eor. Against an equity it wefe^timt a man dhonhl suffer detmnent 
J^ljtdip-^ the hands of mo, fornot obserrmg tittit which he never 
^jV^didy ritiier by Inmadf or by otiiers> mediately or inimedialdy, 
agree unto ; much more tiiat a king douM constrain d 
others to the strict obaenratkm of aiq^sach human ordinanat 
as passeth without his own approbation. In this case there- 
GUm. iieL foTe especially, that Tulgar axiom is of force, " Qood omnai 
o^Mim ^^^^U ab omnibus tractari et approbari debet." Whereupon 
Pope Nicholas, although otiierwise notadmitting lay-p^rscmB, 
no, not emperors tbemselyes, to be present at synods, doth 
notwithstanding seem to allow of their presence when mat- 
ten of faith are determined whereunto all men must stand 
bound : ** Ubinam legistis imperatores, antecessores vestrofl^ 
synodalibus conrentibas interfoisse i nisi forsitan in quiboB 
de fide tractatum est, quie non solum ad dericos, yeram 
ettam ad laicos et omnes pertinet Christianos.'' A law> be it 
civil or ecclefiiastical^ is a public obligation, wherein, seeing 
that the whole iitundeth charged, no reason it should paaB 
without his privity and will, whom principally the whole dolh 
depend upon. *' Sicut laici jurisdictionem clericorum per- 
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turbare, ita cleiici jarisdictionem laicornm non debent mmu- 
ere ;^ sai<^ Innocentius^ ''Extra de judic. noyit.'' ^' As the ledty 
fibould not hinder the -clergy's jurisdiction^ so neither is it 
reason that the laity^s right should be abridged by the cler- 
gy,^ saith Pope Innocent. But were it so that the clergy 
alone might give laws unto all the rest, forasmuch as every 
estate doth desire to enlarge the bounds of their own liber- 
ties, is it not easy to see how injurious this might prove to 
men of other conditions i Peace and justice are maintained 
by preserving unto every order their right, and by keeping 
all estates, as it were, in an even balance. Which thing is no 
way better done, than if the king, their common parent, whose 
care is presumed to extend most indifferently over all, do 
bear the chiefest sway in making laws which all must be or- 
dered by. Wherefore, of them which in this point attribute 
most to the clergy, I would demand, what evidence there is 
whereby it may clearly be shewed that in ancient kingdoms 
Christian, any canon devised by the clergy alone in their synods, 
whether provincial, national, or general, hath, by mere force 
f)ff their agreement, taken place as a law, making all men con- 
«^rainable to be obedient thereunto, without any other appro- 
bation from the king, before or afterward required in that 
behalf. But what speak we of ancient kingdoms, when at soet Ep 
this day, even the papacy itself, the very Tridental council, *»«o>o« 
hath not every where aa yet obtained to have in all points i. sect 2i 
liie strength of ecclesiastical laws. Did not Philip king of 
Spain, publishing thatconncil in the Low Countries, add there- 
iinto an express clause of special provision, that the same 
Bhould in no wise prejudice, hurt, or diminish, any kind of 
fNPivilege which the king or his vassals aforetime had enjoy- 
fid, touching either possessory judgments of ecclesiastical 
fivings, or concerning nominations thereunto, or belongine 
to whatsoever right they had else in such affiurs i If there- 
fore the king's exception, taken against some part of the ca- 
nons contained in that council, were a sufficient bar to make 
4hem of none effect within his territories ; it follows that the 
like exception against any other part had been also of like 
efficacy, and so consequently that no part thereof had ob- 
tained the strength of a law, if he which excepted against a 
|mrt had so done against the whole. As, what reason was 
there, but that the same authority which limited, might quite 
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and dean have refused that council i Whoso alloweth the 
said act of the catholic king's for good and lawful, must grant 
that the canons, even of general councils, have but the face 
of wise men's opinions concerning that whereof they treat, 
till they be publicly assented unto^ where they are to take 
place as laws ; and that, in giving such public assent as 
maketh a Christian kingdom subject unto those laws, the 
king's authority is the chiefest. That which a university 
of men, a company, a corporation, doth without consent of 
their rector is as nothing. Except, therefore, we make the 
king's authority over the clergy less in the greatest things, 
than the power of the meanest governor is in all things over 
the college, or society which is under him ; how should we 
think it a matter decent, that the clergy should impose laws, 
the supreme governor's assent not asked? 

Yea, that which is more, the laws thus made, God himself 
doth in such sort authorize, that to despise them, is to de- 
spise in them, him. It is a loose and licentious opinion, which 
the anabaptists have embraced, holding that a Christiaii 
man's liberty is lost, and the soul which Christ hath redeemed 
unto himself injuriously drawn into servitude under the yoke 
of human power, if any law be now imposed besides the gos- 
pel of Christ ; in obedience whereunto the Spirit of God, 
and not the constraint of men, is to lead us, according to 
that of the blessed apostle, " Such as are led by the Spirit 
of God, they are the sons of God, and not such as live in 
thraldom" unto men. Their judgment is, therefore, that the 
church of Christ should admit of no lawmakers but the evan- 
gelists, no courts but presbyters, no punishments but eccle- 
siastical censures. Against this sort, we are to maintain 
the use of human laws, and the continual necessity of making 
them from time to time, as long as this present world doti^ 
last ; so likewise the authority of laws so made doth need 
much more by us to be strengthened against another sort; 
who, although they do utterly condemn the making of laws 
in the church, yet make they a deal less account of them than 
they should do. Therfe are which think simply of human 
laws, that they can in no sort touch the conscience. That 
to break and transgress them cannot make men in the 
sight of God culpable, as sin doth ; only when we viol^ 
such laws, we do thereby make ourselves obnoxious unto 
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external punishment in this world, so that the magistrate may, 
in regard of such offence committed, justly correct the of- 
fender, and cause him, without injury, to endure such pains 
as law doth appoint, but farther it reacheth not. For first, 
the conscience is the proper court of Ood, the guiltiness 
thereof is sin, and the punishment eternal death ; men are 
not able to make any law that shall command the heart, it is 
not in them to make inward conceit a crime, or to appoint for 
any crime other punishment than corporal; their laws, 
therefore, can have no power over the soul, neither can the 
heart of man be polluted by transgressing them. St. Au- 
gustine rightly deiineth sin to be that which is spoken, done, 
or desired, not against any laws, but against the law of the 
living God. The law of God is proposed unto man, as a glass 
wherein to behold the stains and the spots of their sinful 
souls: by it they are to judge themselves, knd when they 
feel themselves to have transgressed against it, then to be- 
wail their]offences with David, " Against thee only, O Lord, 
have I sinned, and done wickedly in thy sight;" that so our 
present tears may extinguish the flames, which otherwise we 
are to feel, and which God in that day shall condemn the 
wicked unto, when they shall render account of the evil which 
they have done, not by violating statute-laws and canons, 
but by disobedience unto his law and his word. 

For our better instruction, therefore, concerning this point, 
first we must note, that the law of God itself doth require at 
our hands subjection. ^' Be ye subject (saith St. Peter and St. 
Paul), Let every soul be subject ; subject all unto such powers 
as are set over us." For if such as are not set over us re- 
quire our subjection, we by denying it are not disobedient to 
die law of God, or undutiM unto higher powers ; because, 
though they be such in regard of them over whom they have 
lawful dominion, yet having not so over us, unto us they are 
not such.* Subjection, therefore, we owe, and that by the 
law of God ; we are in conscience bound to yield it even 
unto every of them that hold the seats of authority and power 
in relation unto us. Howbeit, not all kinds, of subjection 

* Verom ac propriam civis a peregrioo disorimen est, quod alter imperio so potei- 
tele dyili obligalnr ; alter jassa prinoipis alieni reapaere potest. lUiim prinoeps ab 
iNMtiam aeqae ac ciTinm injaria taeri tenetnr ; bono non item nisi rogatns et hamaai- 
tatis offioiis impolsnsy saith Bodiiu de rep. lib. i. cap. 6. non moltnm i fine p. 61 
edit. Lagd. B. in fol. 1586. 
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unto every such kind of power. Concerning scribes and 
pharisees^ our Saviour's precept was, " Whatsoever they shaU 
tell ye, do it :" was it his meaning, that if they should at any 
time enjoin the people to levy any army, or to sell their 
lands and goods for the furtherance of so great an enter- 
prize ; and, in a word, that simply whatsoever it were which 
they did command, they ought, without any exception, forth* 
with to be obeyed? No, but whatsoever they shall tell you, 
must be understood m pertmentibus ad cathedram, it must be 
ccmstrued with limitation, and restrained unto things of that 
kind which did belong to their place and power. For they 
had not power general, absolutely given them to command 
all things. The reason why we are bound in conscience to 
be subject unto all such power is, because all powers are of 
God. 

They are of God either instituting or permitting them. 
Power is then of Divine institution, when either God him- 
self doth deliver, or men by light of nature find out, the kind 
thereof. So that the power of parents over children, and of 
husbands over their wives, the power of all sorts of superi- 
ors, made by consent of commonwealths within themselves, 
or grown from agreement amongst nations, sach power i. 
of God's own institution in respect of the kind thereof. 
Again, if respect be had unto those particular persons to 
whom the same is d)^ived, if they either receive it immedi- 
ately from God, as Moses and Aaron did ; or from nature, 
as parents do ; or from men by a natural and orderly course, 
as every governor appointed in any commonwealth, by the 
order thereof, doth ; then is not the kind of their power only 
of God's instituting, but the derivation thereof also into 
their persons, is from him. He hatili placed them in their 
rooms, and doth term them his ministers ; subjection, there- 
fore, is due unto all such powers, inasmuch as they are of 
God's own institution, even then when they are of man's cre- 
ation, omm humana creatura: which things the heathens 
themselves do acknowledge. 

As for them that exercise power altogether against order, 
although the kind of power which they have may be of God, 

^ A secptre-swaying kinf , to whom eren Jiipit«r himself hath giTen hcmmr aad 
oommandment. Horn. II. lib. 3. 
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yet is their exercise thereof against God, and therefore not 
of God, otherwise than by permission, as all injustice is. 

Touching such acts as are done by that power which is ac- 
cording to his institution, that God in like sort doth author- 
ize them, and account them to be his ; though it were not 
confessed, it might be proved undeniably. For if that be 
accounted our deed, which others do, whom we have ap- 
pointed to be our agents, how should God but approve those 
deeds, even as his own, which are done by virtue of that 
commission and power which he hath given. ** Take heed 2 Chron. 
(saith Jehosaphat to his judges), be careful and circumspect ^'^ 
what ye do, ye do not execute the judgments of man, but of 
the Lord.'' The authority of Ceesar over the Jews, from 
whence was it ? Had it any other ground than the law of 
nations, which maketh kingdoms, subdued by just war, to be 
subject unto their conquerors i By this power CaBsar exacting 
tribute, our Saviour confesseth it to be his right, a right 
which could not be withheld without injury, y^a disobedi- 
ence herein unto him, and even rebellion against God. 
Usurpers of power, whereby we do not mean them that by 
violence have aspired unto places of highest authority, but 
them that use more authority than they did ever receive in 
form and manner beforementioned (for so they may do, 
whose tide to the rooms of authority which they possess, no 
man can deny to b6 just and lawful : even as contrariwise 
some men's proceedings in government have been very or- 
derly, who notwithstanding did not attain to be made go- 
Temors without great violence and disorder) ; such usurpers 
thereof, as in the exercise of their power do more than they 
have been authorized to do, cannot in conscience bind any 
man unto obedience. 

That subjection which we owe unto lawful powers, doth 
not only import that we should be under them by order of 
our state, but that we shew all submission towards them 
both by honour and obedience. He that resisteth them, re- 
sisteth God : and resisted they be, if either the authority 
itself which they exercise be denied, as by anabaptists all se- 
cular jurisdictions; or if resistance be made but only so far 
forth as doth touch their persons which are invested with 
power (for they which said, Nolumus kunc regnare, did not 
utterly exclude regiment; nor did they wish all kind of go- 
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▼enunent dearly remoyed, which would not at the first have 
David to govern); or if that which they do by virtue of their 
power, namely, their laws, edicts, services, or other acts of 
jurisdiction, be not soffered to take effect, contrary to the 
Beb. blessed apostle's most holy role, ''Obey them who have the 
* oversight of you.^ Or if they do take effect, yet is not the 
will of God thereby satisfied neither, as long as that which 
we do is contemptaonsly or repiningly done, because we 
can do no otherwise. In such sort the Israelites in the desert 
obeyed Moses, and were notwithstanding deservedly plagned 
for disobedience. The apostle's precept therefore is, '' Be 
subject even for God's cause ; be subject, not for fear, but of 
mere conscience, knowing, that he which resisteth them, 
purchaseth to himself condemnation." Disobedience, there- 
fore, unto laws which are made by them, is not a thing of 
so small account as some would make it. 

Howbeit, too rigorous it were, that the breach of efcrj 
human law should be held a deadly sin : a mean there ift 
between these extremities, if so be we can find it out. 



TO THE 



READER. 



The pleasures of thy spacious walks in Mr. Hooker's 
Temple-garden (not unfitly so called, both for the Temple 
whereof he was Master, and the subject. Ecclesiastical 
Polity) do promise acceptance to these flowers, planted 
and watered by the same hand, and^ for thy sake, composed 
into this posy. Sufficiently are they commended by their 
fragrant smell, in the dogmatical truth ; by their beautiful 
colours, in the accurate style; by their medicinable virtue^ 
against some diseases in our neighbour churches, now proy- 
mg epidemical, and threatening farther infection ; by their 
straight feature and spreading nature, growing from the 
root of faith (which, as here is proved, can never be rooted 
up), and extending the branches of charity to the covering 
of Noah's nakedness; opening the windows of hope to men's 
misty conceits of their bemisted forefathers. Thus, and 
more than thus, do the works commend themselves ; the 
workman needs a better workman to commend him (Alex- 
ander's picture requires Apelles's pencil); nay, he needs it 
not, His own works commend him in the gates; and, being 
dead he yet speaketh ; 4:he syllables of that memorable name, 
Mr. Richard Hooker, proclaiming more, than if I should 
here style him, d painful student, a profound scholar, a 
judicious writer, with other due titles of his Jionour. Re* 
ceive then this posthume orphan for his own, yea, for thine 
own sake; and if the printer hath, with overmuch haste, 
like Mephibosheth's nurse, lamed the child with slips and 
falls, yet be thou of David's mind, shev) kindness to him for 
his father Jonathan's sake. God grant that the rest of bis 
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brethren be not more than lamed^ and that as SauVs three 
sons died the same day with him, so those three promised 
to perfect his Polity, with other issues of that learned 
brain, be not buried in the grave with their renowned 
father. Farewell. 

W.S. 
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SUPPLICATION 



MADE TO THE 



COUNCIL 

BY 

MASTER WALTER TRAVERS. 



Right Honourable, 

JLHE manifold benefits which all the subjects within this domi- 
AlOQ do at this present, and have many years enjoyed, under her 
majesty's most happy and prosperous reign, by your godly 
wisdom and careful watching over this estate night and day, I 
truly and unfeignedly acknowledge^ from the bottom of my heart, 
ought worthily to bind us all to pray continually to Almighty 
God for the continuance and increase of the life and good estate 
of your honours, and to be ready, with all good duties, to satisfy 
•od serve the same to our power. Besides public benefits 
common unto all, I must needs, and do willingly, confess myself 
to stand bound by most special obligation, to serve and honour 
you more than any other, for the honourable favour it hath pleased 
you to vouchsafe both oftentimes heretofore, and also now of 
late, in a matter more dear unto me than my earthly commodity, 
that is, the upholding and furthering of my service in the minis- 
tering of the gospel of Jesus Christ. For which cause, as 1 have 
been always careful so to carry myself as I might by no means 
give occasion to be thought unworthy of so great "a benefit, so do 
I still, next unto her majesty's gracious countenance, hold no- 
Ihing more dear and precious to me, than that I may always 
remain in your honours' favour, which hath oftentimes been 
helpful and comfortable unto me in my ministry, and to all such 
as reaped any fruit of my simple and faithful labour. In which 
dutiful regard I humbly beseech your honours to YOiichsafe to do 
me this grace, to conceive nothing of me otherwise than accord- 
ing to the duty wherein I ought to live, by any information against 

X 2 
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me, before your honours have heard my answer, and been 
thoroughly informed of the matter. Which, although it be a 
thing that your wisdoms, not in favour, but in justice, yield to all 
men, yet the state of the calling into the ministry, whereunlo it 
hath pleased God of his goodness to call me, though un worthiest 
of all, is so subject to misinformation, as, except we may find 
this favour with your honours, we cannot look for any other, but 
that our unindifferent parties may easily procure us to be hardly 
esteemed of; and that we shall be made like the poor fisher-boats 
in the sea, which every swelling wave and billow raketh and run- 
neth over. Wherein my estate is yet harder than any others of 
my rank and calling, who are indeed to fight against flesh and 
blood in what part soever of the Lord's host and field they shall 
stand marshalled to serve, yet many of them deal with it naked, 
and unfurnished of weapons : but my service was in a place 
where I was to encounter with it, well appointed and armed with 
skill and with authority, whereof, as I have always thus deserved, 
and therefore have been careful by all good means to entertain 
still your honour?' favourable respect of me, so have I special 
cause at this present, wherein misinformation to the lord arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and other of the high commission, bath 
been able so far to prevail against me, that by their letter they 
have inhibited me to preach, or execute any act of ministry, in 
the Temple or elsewhere, having never once called me before 
them, to understand by mine answer the truth of such things as 
had been informed against me. We have a story in our books 
wherein the pharisees, proceeding against our Saviour Christ, 
without having heard him, are reproved by an honourable coun- 
sellor (as the evangelist doth term him), saying, '' Doth our law 
judge a man before it hear him, and know what he hath done?" 
Which I do not mention, to the end that by an indirect and 
covert speech I might so compare those who have, without ever 
hearing me, pronounced a heavy sentence against me ; for not- 
withstanding such proceedings, I purpose by God's grace to 
carry myself towards them in all seeming duty, agreeable to their 
places : much less do I presume to liken my cause to ouf 
Saviour Christ's, who hold it my chiefest honour and happiness 
to serve him, though it be but among the hinds and hired ser- 
vants that serve him in the basest corners of his house : but my 
purpose in mentioning it is, to shew by the judgment of a prince 
and great man in Israel, that such proceeding standeth not vritb 
the law of God^ and in a princely pattern to shew it to be a noble 
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part of an honourable counsellor, not to allow of indirect dealings^ 
but to allow and affect such a course injustice as is agreeable to 
the law of God. We have also a plain rule in the word of God, 
not to proceed any otherwise against any elder of the church ; 
much less against one that laboureth in the word, and in teaching. 
Which rule is delivered with this most earnest charge and obtes- 
tation, *' I beseech and chaise thee in the sight of God, and the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the elect angels, that thou keep those 
[rules] without preferring one before another^ doing nothing of 
partiality, or inclining to either part ;" which apostolical and most 
earnest charge, I refer to your honours' wisdom how it hath been 
regarded in so heavy a judgment against me, without ever hearing 
my cause ; and whether, as having God before their eyes, and the 
Lord Jesus, by whom all former judgments |hall be tried again; 
and, as in the presence of the elect angels, witnesses and ob- 
servers of the regiment of the church, they have proceeded thus 
to such a sentence. They allege indeed two reasons in their 
letters, whereupon they restrain my ministry ; which, if they were 
as strong against me as they are supposed, yet I refer to your 
honours' wisdoms, whether the quality of'such an offence as they 
'€harge me with, which is in effect but an indiscretion, deserve so 
grievous a punishment both to the church and me, in taking away 
my ministry, and that poor little commodity which it yieldeth for 
the necessary maintenance of my life; if so unequal a balancing 
-«of faults and punishments should have place in the common- 
wealth, surely we should shortly have no actions upon the case, 
nor of trespass, but all should be pleas of the crown, nor any man 
wnerced, or fined, but for every light offence put to his ransom. 
'I have credibly heard, that some of the ministry have been com- 
mitted for gtievous transgressions of the laws of God and men, 
:being of no ability to do other service in the church than to read, 
-yet hath it been thought charitable, and standing with Christian 
•moderation and temperance, not to deprive such of ministry and 
Jbeneficence, but to inflict some more tolerable punishment. 
'Which 1 write, not because such, as I think, were to be favoured, 
* but to shew how unlike their dealing is with me, being through 
the goodness of God not to be touched with any such blame ; 
and one who, according to the measure of the gift of God, have 
Iftboured now some years painfully, in regard of the weak estate 
-of itiy body, in preaching the gospel, and, as I hope, not alto- 
gether unprofitably, in respect of the church. But 1 beseech 
your honours to give me leave briefly to declare the parti- 
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cular reasons of their letter^ and what answer I have to make 
to it. 

The first is, that, as they say, " I am not lawfully called to the 
function of the ministry, nor allowed to preach, according to the 
laws of the church of England." 

For answer to this, I had need to divide the points. And first 
to make answer to the former ; wherein, leaving to shew what by 
the Holy Scriptures is required in a lawful calling, and that all this 
is to be found in mine, that I be not too long for your weighty 
affairs, I rest. 

I thus answer. My calling to the ministry was such as, in the 
calling of any thereunto, is appointed to' be used by the orders 
agreed upon in the national synods of the Low Countries, for the 
direction and guidaiice of their churches ; which orders are the 
same with those whereby the French and Scottish churches are 
governed ; whereof I have shewed such sufficient testimonial to 
my lord the archbishop of Canterbury, as is requisite in such a 
matter : whereby it must needs fall out, if any man be lawfully 
called to the ministry in those churches, then is my calling, being 
the same with theirs, also lawful. But I suppose, notwithstanding 
they use this general speech, they mean only, my calling is not 
sufficient to deal in the ministry within this land, because I was 
not made minister according to that order, which in this case is 
ordained by our laws. W hereunto I beseech your honours to 
consider thoroughly of mine answer, because exception now again 
is taken to my ministry, whereas, having been heretofore called in 
question for it, I so answered the matter, as I continued in my 
ministry ; and, for any thing I discerned, looked to hear that no 
more would be objected unto me. The communion of saints 
(which every Christian man professeth to believe) is such, as that 
the acts which are done in any true church of Christ's according 
to his word, are held as lawful, being done in one church as in an- 
other. Which, as it holdeth in other acts of ministry , as baptism, 
maniage, and such-like, so doth it in the calling to the ministry ; 
by reason whereof, all churches do acknowledge and receive him 
for a minister of the word, who hath been lawfully called there- 
unto in any church of the same profession. A doctor created in 
any university of Christendom, is acknowledged sufficiently quali- 
fied to teach in any country. The church of Rome itself, and the 
canon law holdeth it, that being ordered in Spain, they may exe- 
cute that that belongeth to their order in Italy, or in any other place. 
And the curhches of the gospel never made any question of it; 
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^/vhich if they shall now begin to make doubt of, and deny such 
to be lawfully called to the ministry, as are called by another order 
than our own ; then may it well be looked for, that other churches 
will do the like : and if a minister called in the Low Countries be 
not lawfully called in England, then may they say to our preachers 
which are there, that being made of another order than theirs, they 
cannot suffer them to execute any act of ministry amongst them ; 
which in the end must needs breed a schism, and dangerous divi- 
sions in the churches. Farther, I have heard of those that are 
learned in the laws of tliis land, that by express statute to diat pur-^ 
pose, anno 13, upon subscription to the articles agreed upon, 
anno 62, that they who pretend to have been ordered by another 
order than that which is now established, are of like capacity to 
enjoy any place of ministry within the land, as they which have 
been ordered according to that which is now by law in this esta- 
blished. Which comprehending manifestly all, even such as were 
made priests according to the order of the church of Rome, it 
must needs be, that the law of a Christian land, professing the 
gospel, should be as favourable for a minister of the word, as for 
4 popish priest ; which also was so found in Mr. Whittingham's 
4;ase, who, notwiths&nding such replies against him, enjoyed still 
the benefit he had by his ministry, and might have done until this 
day, if God had spared him life so long; which, if it be under- 
stood so, and practised in others, w by should the change of the 
person alter the right which the law giveth to all others ? 
, The place of ministry whereunto I was called, was not pre- 
jentative : and if it had been so, surely they would never have 
presented any man whom they never knew; and the order of this 
church is agreeable herein to the word of God, and the ancient 
and best canons, that no man should be made a minister sine fi- 
iuio: therefore having none, I could not by the orders of this 
church have entered into the ministry, before I had a charge to 
tend upon. When I was at Antwerp, and to take a place of mi- 
nistry among the people of that nation, I see no cause why I 
«hould have returned again over the seas for orders here ; nor how 
I could have done it, without disallowing the orders of the 
churches provided in the country where I was to live. Whereby I 
hope it appearetb, that my calling to the ministry is lawful, and 
maketh me, by our law, of capacity to enjoy any benefit or com- 
tnodity, that any other, by reason of his ministry, may enjoy. But 
my cause is yet more easy, who reaped no benefit of my ministry 
by law, receiving only a benevolence and voluntary contribution ; 
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and the ministry I dealt with being preaching only, which every 
deacon here may do being licensed, and certain that are neither 
ministers nor deacons. Thus I answer the former of these two 
points, whereof, if there be yet any doubt^ I humbly desircj for a 
final end thereof, that some competent judges in law may deter- 
mine of it ; whereunto 1 refer and submit myself with all rever- 
ence and duty. 

The second is, " That I preached without licence." Whereunto, 
this is my answer ; I have not presumed, upon the calling 1 had 
to the ministry abroad, to preach or deal with any part of the mi- 
nistry within this church, without the consent and allowance of 
such as were to allow me unto it. My allowance was from the 
bishop of London, testified by his two several letters to the Inner 
Temple, who, without such testimony, would by no means rest 
satisfied in it : which letters being by me produced, I refer it to 
your honours' wisdom, whether I have taken upon me to preach, 
without being allowed (as they charge) according to the orders of 
the realm. Thus having answered the second point also, I have 
done with the objection, ** Of dealing without calling or licence.^ 
The other reason they allege is,. concerning a late acfioi^ 
wherein 1 had to deal with Mr. Hooker, master of the Temple. 
In the handling of which cause, they charge me with an indiscre^ 
tion, and want of duty, *' in that I inveighed (as they say) against 
certain points of doctrine taught by him, as erroneous, not con* 
ferring with him, nor complaining of it to them." My answer 
hereunto standeth, in declaring to your honours the whole course 
and carriage of that cause, and the degrees of proceeding in it, 
which I will do as briefly as I can, and according to the truth, 
God be my witness, as near as my best memory, and notes of re- 
membrpuce, may serve me thereunto. After that I have taken 
away that which seemed to have moved them to think me not 
charitably minded to Mr. Hooker; which is, because he was 
brought into Mr. Alvey's place, wherein this church desired that 
I might have succeeded : which place, if I would have made suit 
to have obtained, or if I had ambitiously affected and sought, I 
would not have refused to have satisfied, by subscription, such as 
the matter then seemed to depend upon : whereas contrariwise, 
notwithstanding I would not hinder the church to do that they 
thought to be most for their edification and comfort, yet did I, 
neither by speech nor letter, make suit to any for the obtaining of 
it, following herein that resolution, which I judge to be most 
agreeable to the word and will of God ; that is, that labouring 
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smd 8umg for places and charges in the church is not lawful « 
Farther, whereas^ at the suit of the church, some of your honours 
entertained the cause, and brought it to a near issue, that there 
seemed nothing to remain, but the commendation of my lord the 
archbishop of Canterbury, when as he could not be satisfied, but 
by my subscribing to his late articles ; and that my answer agree- 
ing to subscribe according to any law, and to the statute provided 
in that case, but praying to be respited for subscribing to any 
other, which 1 could not in conscience do^ either for the Temple 
(which otherwise he said he would not commend me to), nor for 
any other place in the church, did so little please my lord arch- 
bishop as he resolved that otherwise I should not be commended 
to it* I had utterly here no cause of offence against Mr. Hooker, 
whom I did in no sort esteem to have prevented or undermined 
me,but that God disposed of me as it pleased him, by such means 
and occasions as I have declared. 

Moreover, as I have taken no cause of offence at Mr. Hooker 
for being preferred, so there were many witnesses, that I was 
glad that the place was given him, hoping to live in all godly 
peace and comfort with him, both for acquaintance and good-will 
which hath been between us, and for some kind of affinity in the 
marriage of his nearest kindred and mine. Since his coming, I 
have so carefully endeavoured to entertain all good correspondence 
and agreement with him, as I think he himself will bear me wit- 
ness of many earnest disputations and conferences with him 
about the matter ; the rather, because that, contrary to my ex- 
pectation, he inclined from the beginning but smally thereunto, 
but joined rather with such as had always opposed themselves to 
any good order in this charge, and made themselves to be brought 
indisposed to his present state and proceedings. For, both know- 
11^ that God's commandment charged me with such duty, and 
discerning how much our peace might further the good service of 
God and his church, and the mutual comfort of us both, 1 had 
resolved constantly to seek for peace ; and though it should fly 
from me (as I saw it did by means of some, who little desired to 
see the good of our church), yet according to the rule of God's 
word, to follow after it. Which being so (as hereof I take God 
to witness, who searcheth the heart and reins, and who by his Son 
will judge the world, both quick and dead), I hope no charitable 
judgment can suppose me to have stood evil-affected towards 
him for his place, or desirous to fall into any controversy with Urn. 

Which my resolution 1 pursued, that, whereas I discovered 
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sundry unsound matters in his doctrine (as many of his sermons 
tasted of some sour leaven or other ), yet thus I carried myself to- 
wards him. Matters of smaller weight, and so covertly discovered 
that no great offence to the church was to be feared in them, 1 
wholly passed by, as one that discerned nothing of them, or had 
been unfurnished of replies ; for others of great moment, and so 
openly delivered, as there was just cause of fear lest the truth 
and church of God should be prejudiced and perilled by, it, and 
such as the conscience of my duty and calling would not sufier 
me altogether to pass over, this was my course ; to deliver, when 
I should have just cause by my text, the truth of such doctrine 
as he had otherwise taught, in general speeches, without touch of 
his person in any sort ; and farther at convenient opportunity to 
confer with him in such points. 

According to which determination, whereas he had taught cer* 
tain things coucerning predestination otherwise than the word of 
God doth, as it is understood by all churches professing the gos- 
pel, and not unlike that wherewith Coranus sometime troubled 
his church, I both delivered the truth of such points in a general 
doctrine, without any touch of him in particular, and conferred 
with him also privately upon such articles. In which conference, 
1 remember, when I urged the consent of all churches and good 
writers against him that I knew ; and desired, if it were other- 
wise, what authors he had seen of such doctrine : he answered 
me, that his best author was his own reason ; which I wished him 
to take heed of, as a matter standing with Christian modesty and 
wisdom in a doctrine not received by the church, not to trust to 
his own judgment so far as to publish it before he had conferred 
with others of his profession labouring by daily prayer and study 
to know the will of God, as he did, to see how they understood 
such doctrine. Notwithstanding he, with wavering, replied, that 
he would some other time deal more largely in the matter. I 
wished him, and prayed him not so to do, for the peace of the 
church, which, by such means, might be hazarded ; ' seeing he 
could not but think, that men, who make any conscience of their 
ministry, will judge it a necessary duty in them to teach the truth, 
, and to convince the contrary. 

Another time, upon like occasion of this doctrine of his, " That 
the assurance of that we believe by the word, is not so certain, as 
of that we perceive by sense ;" I both taught the doctrine other- 
wise, namely, the assurance of faith to be greater, which assured 
both of things above, and contrary to all sense and human under- 
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standing, and dealt iivith him also privately upon that point : ac- 
cording to which course of late, when as he had taught, '* That 
the church of Rome is a true church of Christ, and a sanctified 
church by profession of that truth, which God hath revealed unto 
us by his Son, though not a pure and perfect church ;'' and far- 
ther, ^' That he doubted not, but that thousands of the fathers, 
which lived and died in the superstitions of that church, were 
saved, because of their ignorance, which excuseth them ;" mis- 
alleging to that end a text of Scripture to prove it : the matter ^ T»"* '• 
being of set purpose openly and at large handled by him, and of 
that moment, that might prejudice the faith of Christ, encourage 
the ill-affected to continue still in their damnable ways, and others 
weak in faith to suffer themselves easily to be seduced to the de- 
struction of their souls ; I thought it my most bounden duty to 
God and to his church, whilst I might have opportunity to speak 
with him, to teach the truth in a general speech in such points of 
doctrine. 

At which time I taught, '^ That such as die, or have died at 
any time in the church of Rome, holding in their ignorance that , 
fieiith which is taught in it, and namely, justification in part by 
works, could not be said by the Scriptures to be saved/' In which 
matter, foreseeing that if I waded not warily in it, I should be in 
danger to be reported (as hath fallen out since notwithstanding) 
to condemn all the fathers^ 1 said directly and plainly to all men's 
understanding, ''That it was not indeed to be doubted, but many 
of the fathers were saved ; but the means (said I) was not their 
Ignorance, which excuseth no man with God, but their know- 
ledge and faith of the truth, which it appeareth God vouchsafed 
them, by many notable monuments and records extant in all ages." 
Which being the last point in all my sermon, rising so naturally ^ 
firom the text I then propounded^ as would have occasioned me 
to have delivered such matter, notwithstanding the former doctrine 
had been sound ; and being dealt in by a general speech, without 
touch of his particular ; I looked not that a matter of controversy 
would have been made of it^ no more than had been of my like 
dealing in former time. But, far otherwise than 1 looked for, 
Mr. Hooker, shewing no grief of offence taken at my speech all 
the week long^ the next sabbath, leaving to proceed upon his 
ordinary text, professed to preach again that he had done the day 
before, for some question that his doctrine was drawn into, which 
he desired might be examined with all severity. 

So proceeding, he bestowed his whole time in that discourse. 
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coocerning hi$ former doctrine, and answering the places of Scrip* 
ture which I had alleged to prove that a man dying in the chnrch 
of Rome is not to be judged by the Scriptures to be saved. In 
which long speech, and utterly impertinent to his text, under 
colour of answering for himself, he impugned directly and openly 
to all men's understandings the true doctrine which I had deli- 
vered ; and, adding to his former points some other like (as will- 
ingly one error follows another) that is, "That the Galaitians 
joining, with faith in Christ, circumcision, as necessary to salva- 
tion, might not be saved : and that they of the church of Rome 
may be saved by such: faith of Christ as they had with a general 
repentance of all their errors, notwithstanding their opinion of 
justification in part by their works and merits :" I was necessa- 
rily, though not willingly, drawn to say something to the points he 
objected against sound doctrine ; which I did in a short speech 
in the end of my sermon, with protestation of so doing not of any 
sinister affection to any man, but to bear witness to the truth ac- 
cording to my calling ; and wished, if the matter should needs 
farther be dealt in, some other more convenient way might be 
taken for it. Wherein, 1 hope, my dealing was manifest to the 
consciences of all indifferent hearers of me that day, to have been 
according to peace, and without any uncharitableness, bdng duly 
considered. 

For that I conferred with him the first day^ I have shewed that 
the cause requiring of me the duty, at the least not to be alto^ 
gether silent in it, being a matter of such consequence, the 
time also being short wherein I was to preach after him, the 
hope of the fruit of our communication being small upon expe- 
rience of former conferences, my expectation being that the 
church should be no farther troubled with it, upon the motion I 
made of taking some other course of dealing ; I suppose my de- 
ferring to speak with him till some fit opportunity, cannot in 
charity be judged uncharitable. 

The second day, his unlooked-for opposition with the former 
reasons, made it to be a matter tbat required of necessity some 
public answer ; which being so temperate as I have shewed, if 
notwithstanding it be censured as uncharitable, and punished so 
grievously as it is, what should have been my punishment, if 
(without all such cautions and respects as qualified my speei:b) I 
had before all, and in the understanding of all, so reproved>lum 
offending openly, that others might have feared to do the luke? 
Which yet, if I had done, might have been warranted by tli<]| nik 
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aod charge of the apostle^ '^ Them that offend openly, rebuke 
openly, that the rest may also fear ;" and by his example, who, 
n^hen Peter in this very case which is now between us, had, not 
in preaching, but in a matter of conversation, not gone with a 
right foot, as was fit for the truth of the gospel, conferred not 
privately with him^ but, as his own rule required, reproved him 
Openly before all, that others might hear, and fear, and not dare 
to do the like. All which reasons together weighed, I hope, will 
shew the manner of my dealing to have been charitable^ and war- 
rantable in every sort. 

The next sabbath-day after this, Mr. Hooker kept the way he 
faad entered into before, and bestowed his whole hour and more 
only upon the questions he had moved and maintained ; wherein 
he so set forth tlie agreement of the church of Rome with us, and 
their disagreement from us, as if we had consented in the greatest 
and weightiest points, and differed only in certain smaller matters : 
which agreement noted by him in two chief points, is not such as 
be would have made men believe. The one, in that he said, 
'' They acknowledge all men sinners, even the blessed Virgin," 
though some freed her from sin ; for the council of Trent holdeth, 
tliat she was free from sin. Another, in that he said, '^ They 
teach Christ's righteousness to be the only meritorious cause of 
taking away sin, and differ from us only in the applying of it :" 
for Thomas Aquinas their chief schoolman, and archbishop Cathe« 
rinus teach, ** That Christ took away only original sin, and that the 
rest are to be taken away by ourselves ;" yea, the council of Trent 
teacheth, ^'That righteousness whereby we are righteous in God's 
sigjbty is an inherent righteousness ;" which must needs be of our 
own works, and cannot be understood of the righteousness inhe- 
rent only in Christ's person, and accounted unto us. Moreover 
he taught the same time, ''That neither the Galatians, nor the 
church of Rome, did directly overthrow the foundation of justifi- 
cation by Christ alone^ but only by consequent, and therefore 
might well be saved ; or else neither the churches of the Luther- 
ans, nor any which hold any manner of error, could be saved ; 
because (saith he) every error by consequent overthroweth the 
foundation." In whieh discourses, and such-like, he bestowed 
hu whole time and more ; which, if he had affected either the 
tnitb of God, or the peace of the church, he would truly not 
have done. 

Whose example could not draw me to leave the Scripture I 
took in hand, but standing about an hour to deliver the doctrine 
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of it, in the end^ upon just occasion of the text^ leaving sundry 
other his unsound speeches, and keeping me still to the principal, 
I confirmed the believing the doctrine of jusUfication by Christ 
only, to be necessary to the justification of all that should be 
saved, and that the church of Rome directly denieth, that a man 
is saved by Christ, or by faith alone, without the works of the 
law. Which my answer, as it was most necessary for the service 
of God, and the church, so was it without any immodest or re- 
proachful speech to Mr. Hooker ; whose unsound and wilful 
dealings in a cause of so great importance to the faith of Christ, 
and salvation of the church, notwithstanding I knew well what 
speech it deserved, and what some zealous earnest man of the 

^' spirit of John and James, surnamed Boanerges, sous of thunder, 
would have said in such a case ; yet I chose rather to content 

tern. ▼!]. myself in exhorting him to revisit his doctrine, as Nathan the 

-^' prophet did the device, which, without consulting with God, he 
had of himself given to David, concerning the building oi the 

^ 1^' temple : and with Peter the apostle, to endure to be withstood 
in such a case, not unlike unto this. This in effect was that 
which passed between us concerning this matter, and the invec- 
tives I made against him, wherewith I am charged : which re-* 
hearsal, I hope, may clear me (with all that shall indifferently 
consider it) of the blames laid upon me for want of duty to Mr. 
Hooker in not conferring with him, whereof I have spoken suffi- 
ciently already ; and to the high commission, in not revealing the 
matter to them, which yet now I am farther to answer. My 
answer is, that 1 protest, no contempt nor wilful neglect of any 
lawful authority stayed me from complaining unto them, but 
these reasons following: 

First, I was in some hope, that Mr. Hooker, notwithstanding 
he had been over-carried with a show of charity to prejudice the 
truth, yet when it should be sufficiently proved, would have ac- 
knowledged it, or at the least induced with peace, that it might 
be offered without any offence to him, or to such as would re- 
ceive it ; either of which would have taken away any cause of 
just complaint. When neither of these fell out according to my 
expectation and desire, but that he replied to the truth, and 
objected against it, I thought he might have some doubts and 
scruples in himself ; which yet, if they were cleared, he would 
either embrace sound doctrine, or at least suffer it to have its 
course : which hope of him I nourished so long, as the matter 
was not bitterly and immodestly handled between iis. 
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Another reason was the cause itself, which, according to the 
parable of the tares (which are said to be sown among the wheat) 
sprung up first in his grass : therefore^ as the servants in that 
place are not said to have come to complain to the Lord, till the 
tares came to shew their fruits in their kind ; so I, diinking it yet 
but a time of discovering of what it was, desired not their sickle 
to cut it down. 

For farther answer, it is to be considered, that the conscience 
of my duty to God, and to his church, did bind me at the first, 
to deliver sound doctrine in such points as had been otherwise 
uttered in that place, where I had now some years taught the 
truth ; otherwise the rebuke of the prophet had fallen upon me, Ezek. x\\ 
for not going up to the breach, and standing in it, and the peril ^' ^^^ 
for answering the blood of the city, in whose watch-tower 1 sat ; 
if it had been surprised by my default. Moreover, my public 
protestation, in being willing, that if any were not yet satisfied, 
some other more convenient way might be taken for it. And, 
lastly, that 1 had resolved (which I uttered before to some, deal- 
log with me about the matter) to have protested the next sabbath- 
day, that 1 would no more answer in that place any objections 
to the doctrine taught by any means, but some other way satisfy 
such as should require it. 

These, I trust, may make it appear, that 1 failed not in duty 
to authority, notwithstanding 1 did not complain, nor give over 
so soon dealing in the case. If I did, how is he clear, which 
can allege none of all these for himself; who leaving the ex- 
pounding of the Scriptures, and his ordinary calling, voluntarily 
discoursed upon school-points and questions, neither of edificar 
tion nor of truth ? Who after all this, as promising to himself, 
and to untruth, a victory by my silence, added yet in the next 
sabbath-day^ to the maintenance of his former opinions, these 
which follow : 

'' That no additament taketh away the foundation, except it be 
a privative ; of which sort neither the works added to Christ by 
Ifae church of Rome, nor circumcision by the Galatians, were : 
as one denieth him not to be a man, that saith, he is a righteous 
man, but he that saith he is a dead man :'' whereby it might 
seem, that a man might, without hurt, add works to Christ, and 
pray also that God and St. Peter would save them. 

'< That the Galatians' case is harder than the case of the church 
of Rome, because the Galatians joined circumcision with Christ, 
which God had forbidden and abolished ; but that which the 
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church of Rome joined with Christ, were good ^orks, which God 
hath commanded." Wherein he committed a double fault, one^ 
in expounding all the questions of the Galatians, and conse- 
quently of the Romans^ and other Epistles^ of circumcision only, 
and the ceremonies of the law (as they do> who answer for the 
church of Rome in their writings), contrary to the clear meaning 
of the apostle^ as may appear by many strong and sufficient rea- 
sons : the other, in that he said, ^^ The addition of the church of 
Rome was of works commanded of God." Whereas the least 
part of the works whereby they looked to merit, was of such 
works ; and most were works of supererogation, and works which 
God never commanded, but was highly displeased with, as of 
masses, pilgrimages, pardons, pains of purgatory, and such-like : 
^^ That no one sequel urged by the apostle against the Galatians 
for joining circumcision with Christ, but might be as well en- 
forced against the Lutherans ; that is, that for their ubiquity it 
may be as well said to them. If ye hold the body of Christ to be 
in all places, you are fallen from grace, you are under the curse 
of the law, saying, ' Cursed be he that fulfilleth not all things 
written in this book,'" with such-like. He added yet farther, 
^' That to a bishop of the church of Rome, to a cardinal, yea, 
to the pope himself, acknowledging Christ to be the Saviour of 
the world, denying other errors, and being discomforted for want 
of works whereby he might be justified, he would not doubt, but 
use this speech ; Thou boldest the foundation of Christian faith, 
though it be but by a slender thread ; thou boldest Christ, though 
but by the hem of his garment ; why shouldest thou not hope 
that virtue may pass from Christ to save thee ? That which thou 
boldest of justification by thy works, overthroweth, indeed, by con- 
sequent the foundation of Christian faith ; but be of good cheer, 
thou hast not to do with a captious sophister, but with a merciful 
God, who will justify thee for that thou boldest, and not take 
the advantage of doubtful construction to condemn thee. And 
if this (said he) be an error, I hold it willingly ; for it is the 
greatest comfort I have in the world, without which I would not 
wish either to speak or live." Thus far, being not to be an- 
swered in it any more, he was bold to proceed, the absurdity of 
which speech I need not to stand upon. I think the like to diis, 
and other such in this sermon, and the rest of this matter, hath 
not been heard in public places within this land since Queea 
Mary's days. What consequence this doctrine may be of, if ho 
be not by authority ordered to revoke it, I beseech your bonouft 
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98 die. truth of God and his gospel is clear and precious unto joa, 
according to yOur godly wisdom to consider. 

I have been bold to offer to your honours a long and tedious 
diflicourse of these matters ; but speech being like to tapestry, 
which, if it be folded up, 8he\«eth but part of that which is 
wrought, and being unlapt and laid open, sheweth plainly to the 
eye all the work that is in it ; I thought it necessary to unfold 
this tapestry, and to' hang up the whole chamber of it in your 
most honourable senate, that so you may the more easily discern 
of all \he pieces, and the sundry works and matters contained in 
it. Wherein feny hope is, your honours may see I have not de- 
served so great a punishment as is laid upon the church for my 
^isake, and also upon myself, in taking firom me the exercise of my 
ministry. Which punishment, how heavy it may seem to the 
church, or iall out indeed to be, I refer it to them to judge, and 
spare to Wiite what I fear, but to myself it is exceeding grievous, 
for that it taketh from me the exercise of my calling; Which I 
do not say is dear unto me, as the means of that little benefit 
whereby I Uve (although this be a lawful consideration, and to 
be regarded of me in due place, and of the authority under whose 
protection. I most willingly live, even by God's commandment 
both unto them and unto me) : which ought to be more precious 
unto me than my life, for the love which I should bear to the 
glory and honour of Almighty God, and to the edification and 
salvation of his church, for that my life cannot any other way be 
of like service to God, nor of such use and profit to men by any 
means. For which cause, as I discern how dear my ministry 
ought to be unto me, so it is my hearty desire, and most humble 
request unto God, to your honours and to all the authority I live* 
under, to whom any dealing herein belongeth, that I may spend 
my life according to his example, who in a word of like sound, 
of fuller sense, comparing by it the bestowing of his life to the 
offering poured out upon the sacrifice of the faith of God's peo- 
ple, and especially of this church, whereupon I have already 
poured out a great part thereof in the same calling, from which 
I stand now restrained. And if your honours shall find it so, that 
1 have not deserved so great a punishment, but rather performed 
the duty which a good and faithful servant ought, in such case, 
to do to his Lord and the people he putteth them in trust withal 
carefully to keep ; I am a most humble suitor by these presents 
to your houours that, by your godly wisdom, some good course 
Inay be ^ken for the restoring of me to my ministry and place 
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itgaiD* Which ao great a favour^ 4»tt bbd me yet in a gpreater 
obligatioD of duty (which is already so great, as it seemed JOOr 
thing could be added unto it to make it greater) to hcHKHir Qod 
daily for the continuaoce and increase of your good estate, and 
to be ready, with all the poor means God hath given me, to do 
your honours that faithful sepice I may possibly perform. But 
if, notwithstanding my cause be never so good, your honours can 
by no means pacify such as are oflfended^ nor restoi[e me again, 
then am I to rest in the goo4 pleasure of God, and to commend 
to your honours' protection, under her majes^s, my pnvate 1&, 
while it shall be led in duty ; ^pd the church to hiny^ who hath 
redeemed to himself a people with his precious blood, and ifi 
makii^ ready to come to judge both die quick and dead,- to gm 
to every one according as he hath dope in this life^ be it good <v 
evil: to the wicked and unbelievers, justice unto d^ath; but to 
the faithful, and such as love his tnith^ mercy, and grace, to life 
everlasting. 

Your honours' most bounden, and 

Most humble supplicanl^ 

WALTER TRAVELS, 

MiNISTXR OF THS GOSYSL. 
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To MY Las:D OF Ga^ntbrbury his Grace. 

Blr duty in my most humble wise remembered*. May it please 
jrour Grace to understand, that whereas there hath been a< late 
controversy raised in the Temple, and pursued by Mr. Travers, 
upon conceit taken at some words by me uttered^ with a mo^t 
flimple and harmless meaning. In the heat of which pursuit^ 
after three public invectives, silence being enjoined him by au- 
iHority^ he hath hereupon, for defence of his proceedings, both 
presented the right honourable lords, and others of her ma- 
jesty's privy council, vriili a writing ; and also caused or suf- 
fered' the same to be copied out, and spread through the hands of" 
ID many, that well nigh all sorts of men have it in their bosoms. 
The matters wherewith T am therein charged, being of such 
quality as they are, and myself being better known to your Grrace 
ffitan to any other of their honours besides^ I have chosen tb- offbr 
tb yqnr Grace's hand a plain declaration of my innocence iir all 
t&ose things wherewith I am so hardly and so heavily charged ; 
lest, if I still remain silent, that, which 1 do for quietness' ssdce, be 
thken as an argument, that I lack what to speak truly-and- justly in 
nuDe own defence. 

2. First, because Mr. Travers thinketh it an expedient to 
breed ^u opinion in men's minds, that the root of all inconvenient 
siranto \fliich are now sprung out, is the surly and unpeaceable 

Y 2 
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disposition of the man with whodfihe hath to do ; therefore, the 
first in the rank of accusations laid against me, is *^ my incon- 
formity, which have so little inclined to so many, and so earnest 
exhortations and conferences, as' myself (he ,saith) can witness, to 
have been spent upon me, for my better fashioning unto good 
correspondence and agreement." 

3. Indeed, when at the first, by means of special well-willers, 
without any suit of mine, as they very well know (although 1 do not 
think it had been a mortal sin, in a reasonable sort, to have shewed 
a moderate desire that way), yet when by their endeavour without 
instigation Of mine, some reverend and honourable, favourably 
affecting me, had procured her majesty's grant of the place ; at 
the very point of my entering thereinto, the evening before I vww 
first to preach, he came, and two other gentlemen joined with 
him : the effect of his conference then was. That he thought it 
his duty to advise me, not to enter with a strong hand, but to 
change my purpose of preaching there the next day, and to stay 
till he had given notice of me to the congregation, that so their al- 
lowance might seal my calling. The effect of my answer was, 
That, as in a place where such order is, I would not break ; sa 
here, where it never was, I might not, of my own head^ take upon 
me to begin it : but liking very well the motion of the opinion 
which I had of his good meaning who made it, requested him not 
id mislike my answer, though it were not correspondent to his 
mind. 

4. When this had so displeased some, that whatsoever was af- 
terward done or spoken by me, it offended their taste, angry in- 
formations were daily sent out, intelligence given far and wide, 
what a dangerous enemy was crept in ; the worst that jealousy 
could imagine was spoken and written to so many, that at the 
length some knowing me well, and perceiving how injurious the 
reports were, which grew daily more and more unto my discredit 
wrought means to bring Mr.Travers and me to a second confer- 
ence. Wherein, when a common friend unto us both, had quietly 
requested him to utter those things, wherewith he found himself any 
way grieved ; he first renewed the memory of my entering into 
this charge, by virtue only of a human creature (for so the want 
of that formality* of popular allowance was then censured), ana 
unto this was annexed a catalogue, partly of causeless surmises, 

* iA mere formality it had been to me in that place ; where, as no man had efer 
ii«ed it before me, so it coold neither further me if I did use it, nor hinder me if I 
did not 
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as^ That I had conspired agajfjust him, and that I sought superi- 
ority over him; and partly of faults which to note, I should have 
thought it a greater offence than to commit, if I did account them 
faults, and had heard them so curiously observed in any other than 
myself, they are such silly things, as, '^ praying in the entrance of 
my sermon only, and not in the end, naming bishops in my prayer, 
kneeling when I pray, and kneeling when I receive the commu- 
nion," with such-like, which I would be as loath to recite, as I was 
sorry to hear them qbjected, if the rehearsal thereof were not by 
him thus wrested from me. These are the conferences where- 
with I have been wooed to entertain peace and good agreement. . 
5. As for the vehement exhortations he speaketh of, I would 
gladly know some reason wherefore he thought them needful to 
be used. Was there any thing found in my speeches or dealings 
that gave them occasion, who are studious of peace, to think that 
I di9posed myself with some unquiet kind of proceedings P Surely, 
die special providence of God I do now see it was, that the first 
^ words I spake in this place, should make the first thing whereof 
I am accused, to appear not only untrue, but improbable, to as 
many as then heard me with indifferent ears ; and do, I doubt 
not, in their consciences clear me of this suspicion. Howbeit, I 
grant this were nothing, if it might be shewed, that my deeds fol- 
lowing were not suitable to my words. If I had spoken of peace 
at the first, and afterward sought to molest and grieve him, by 
. crossing him in his function, by storming, if my pleasure were not 
asked and my will obeyed in the least occurrences, by carping 
needlessly sometimes at the manner of his teaching, sometimes at 
ihia, sometimes at that point of his doctrine : I might then with 
some likelihood have been blamed, as one disdaining a peaceable 
hand when it had been offered. But if I be able (as I am) to prove 
that myself hath now a full year together, borne the continuance of 
9uch dealings, not only without any manner of resistance, but also 
Without any such complaint, as might let or hinder him in his 
course, I see no cause in .the world why of this I should be ac- 
cused, unless it be, lest I should accuse, which I meant not. If 
tberefore I have given him occasion to use conferences and ex- 
iKxrtiitions to peace, if when they were bestowed upon me I have 
despised them, it will not be hard to shew some one word or deed 
wherewith I have gone about to work disturbance : one is not 
much, 1 require but one. Only, I require if any thing be shewed, 
it may be proved, and not objected only as this is, TI]iat I have 
joined to such as have always opposed tq any good order in hia 
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ciuirch^ aod made diemsdves to Ukhou^ indisposed to the pre- 
sent estate aiid proceediags. The words have reference, as it 
seemeth, unto some such things as being attempted before my 
coming to tbe temple, went not so effectually (perhaps) forward, 
as he that devised them would liave wished. An order, as I learn, 
there was tendered, that communicants should neither kneel, as in 
most places of the realm ; nor sit, as in this place the ciuftom is ; 
but walk to die one side of the table, and there standing till they 
bad received, pass afterward away round about by llic other. 
Which being on a sudden begun to be practised in the churdi, 
some sat wondering what it should mean, others deliberating what 
to do : till such time as at length by name one of ifiem being 
called openly tliereimto, requested that tliey mig|it^do as they htd 
been accustomed, which was granted ; and as Mr. Traversbad 
ministered this way to die rest, so a curate was sent to mimster to 
them after their way. Which unprosperous beginning of a ting 
(saving only for die inconvenience of needless altemtioBB offaei^ 
wise harmless) did so disgrace that order, in their conceit who 
had to allow or disallow it, that it took no place. For neither 
could they ever induce themselves to think it good, and it so mndi 
offended Mr. Travers, who supposed it to be the best^ that he, 
since that time, although contented to receive it as they do, at the 
hands of others, yet hath not thought it meet they should ever le- 
ceive out of his, which would not admit that order of receiving it, 
and therefore in my time hatii been always present not to minisler, 
but only to be ministered unto. 

6. Another order there was likewise devised, but an order of 
much more weight and importance. This soil, in respect of cer* 
tain immunities and other specialties belonging unto it, seemed 
likely to bear that which in other places of the realm of England 
doth not take. For which cause, request vras made to her raa^ 
jesty's privy council, that whereas it is provided by a statute dieie 
should be collectors and sidemen in churches, vrfaich thing, or 
somewhat correspondent unto it, this place did greatly want; it 
would please their honours to motion such a matter to the an- 
cients of the temple. And according to their honourable manner 
of helpbg forward all motions so grounded, Aey virote their 
letters, as I am informed, to that effect. Whereupon, althougb 
these houses never had use of such collectors and sidemen as are 
appointed iu other places, yet they both erected a box and iieceived 
men's devotions for the poor, appointing the treasurer of both 
houses to take care for bestowing it vrhereneed was } and gnnt* 
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itig farther, that if any couU be entreated (as in the end some 
Inhere) to tindertake the labour of observbg men's slackness in 
Divine duties, they should be allowed, their complaints heard at 
all times, and the faults they complained of, if Mr. Alvey's private 
admonition did not serve^ then by some other means to be re- 
dressed ; but according to the old received orders of both houses. 
Whereby the substance of their honours' letters was indeed fiilly 
satisfied. Yet because Mr.Travers intended not this, but as it 
seemed, another thing; therefore, notwithstanding the orders 
i^ich have been taken, and for any thing I know, do staild still 
in as much force in this church now as at any time heretofore, he 
cK>mplaineth much bf the good orders which he doth mean have 
bemi withstood. Now it Were hard, if as many as did any ways 
oppose unto these atad the like orders, in his persuasioh good^ do 
thereby make themselves dislikers of the presdut state and pro- 
ceeding. If they, wtioni he dmeth at, have any other i^ays made 
diemselves to be thought such^ it is likely he doth know wherein, 
and will^ I hope, disclose wherein it appertaineth, both the per- 
aons whom he thinketh, and the causes why be thinketh them so 
iU-affected. But whatsoever the men be, do their faults make 
me faulty i They do, if I join myself with them. I beseech him 
flierefore to declare wherein I have joiined with them. Other 
joining dian this with any man here, I cannot ima^ne : it may be 
I have talked, or walked, or eaten, or interchangeably used the 
duties of common humanity, with some such as he is hardly per- 
suaded of. For I know no law of God or man, by force whereof 
dijsy should be as heathens and publicans unto me, that are not 
gracious in the eyes of another man, perhaps without cause, or if 
trith cause, yet such cause as he is privy unto, and not I. Could 
he, or any reasonable man think if as a charitable course in me, to 
bbserve them that shew by external courtesies a favourable incli- 
nlition towards him, and if I spy out any one amongst them of 
whom I think not well, hereupon to draw such an accusation as 
this against him, and to offer it where he hath given up his against 
tde : which notwithstanding I will acknowledge to be just and 
reasonable, if he or any man livmg shall shew, that I use as much 
as the bare familiar company but of one, who by word or deed 
hath ever given me cause to suspect or conjecture hini such as 
here they are termed, with whom complaint is made that I joined 
myself. This being spoken therefore, and written without all 
possibility of proof, doth not Mr. Travers give me over great 
cause to stand in some fear lest he make too little conscience htrsf 
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be usetb bis tongue or pen? These things are pot laid against me 
for nothing; they are to some purpose if they take place. For in 
a mind persuaded' that I am, as he deciphered! me, one which 
refuses to be at peace with such as embrace the truth, and side 
myself with men sinisterly affected thereunto, any thing that shall 
be spoken concerning the unsoundness of my doctrine cannot 
choose but be favourably entertained. This presupposed, it wiU 
have likelihood ^ough which afterward followeth, " that many 
of my sermons have tasted of some sour leaven or other, that in 
them he hath discovered many unsound matters." A thing much 
to be lamented, that such a place as this, which might have 
been so well provided for, hath fallen into the hands of one no 
better instructed in the truth. But what if in the end it be found, 
that he judgeth my words, as they do colours, which look upon 
them with green spectacles, and think that which they see is green, 
when indeed that is green whereby they see ? 

7. Touching the first point of this discovery, which is about 
the matter of predestination, to set down that 1 spake (for I have 
it written), to declare and confirm the several branches thereof 
would be tedious now in this writing, where I have so many 
things to touch, that I can biit touch them only. Neither is it 
herein sq needful for me to justify my speech, when the very 
place and presence where I spake, doth itself speak sufficiently 
for my clearing. This matter was not broached in a blind alley, 
or uttered where none was to hear it that had skill with authority 
to control ; or covertly insinuated by some gliding sentence. 

8. That which 1 taught was at Paul's Cross ; it was not 
huddled in amongst other matters, in such sort that it could pass 
without noting ; it was opened, it was proved, it was some rea- 
sonable time stood upon. I see not which way my lord of 
London, who was present and heard it, can excuse so great a 
fault, as patiently, without rebuke or controlment afterward, to 
hear any man there teach otherwise than the '^ word of God 
doth;" nor as it is understood by the private interpretation of 
some one or two men, or by a special construction received in 
some few books ; but, as it is understood " by all churches pro- 
fessing the gospel ;" by them all, and therefore even by our o\vn 
also amongst others. A man that did mean to prove that he 
speaketh, would surely take the measure of his words shorter. 

g. The next thing discovered, is an opinion about the assur- 
ance of men's persuasions in matters of faith. I have taught, he 
saith, '* That the assurance of things, which we. believe by the 
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word, is not so certain as of that we perceive by sense/' And, 
is it as certain ? Yea, I taught, as he himself, I trust, will not 
deny, that the things which God doth promise in his word are 
sorer unto us than any thing which we touch, handle, or see. But 
are we so sure and certain of them i if we be, why doth God so 
pften prove his promises unto us, as he doth by argument taken 
from our sensible experience ? We must be surer of the proof, 
than of the thing proved, otherwise it is no proof. How is it, 
that if ten men do all look upon the moon, every one of them 
knoweth it . is as certainly to be the moon as another ; but many 
believing one and the same promise, all have not one and the 
same fulness of persuasion ? How falleth it out, that men being 
assured of any thing by sense, can be no surer of it than they are; 
whereas the strongest in faith that liveth upon the earth, hath 
idways need to labour and strive, and pray, that his assurance 
concerning heavenly and spiritual things, may grow, increase, 
and be augmented ? 

10. The sermon wherein I have spoken somewhat largely of 
this point was, long before this late controversy rose between him 
and me, upon request of some of my friends, seen and read by 
many, and amongst many, some who are thought able to discern : 

• and I never heard that any one of them hitherto hath condemned 
it as containing unsound matter. My case were very hard, if as 
oft as any thing I speak displeasing one man's taste, my doctrine 
upon his only word should be taken for sour leaven. 

1 1. The rest of this discovery is all about the matter now in 
question : wherein he hath two faults predominant would tire out 

, any that should answer unto every point severally : unapt speak- 
ing of school-controversies, and of my words so untoward a re^ 
citing, that he which should promise to draw a man's countenance, 
and did indeed express the parts, at leastwise most of them, truly, 
but perversely place them, could not represent a more offensive 
visage, than unto me my own speech seemeth in some places, a& 
he hath ordered it. For answer whereunto, that writing is suSor 
cient, wherein I have set down both my words and meaning in 
such sort, that where this accusation doth deprave the one, and 
either misinterpret, or without just cause, mislike the other, it will 
appear so plainly, that I may spare very well to take upon me a 
new needless labour here. 

12. Only at one thing which is there to be found, because Mr. 
"Travers doth here seem to take such a special advantage, as if the 
matter were unanswerable, he constraineth me either to detect bis 
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efemght) or to confess nune owB ki it In setdii^ die questioik 
between the church of Rone and ns^ obont grace and justifiGa- 
tiony lest I flhould give them an occanon to saj, as commcMilj 
tiiey doy that when we cannot reAite their opilnon^ we propoM 
to oimeWes sach instead of theirs, as we am refete ; I took it for 
As best and most perspicuous way of teachii^, to dedidre first, 
how far we do agree, and then to shew our disagreement; not 
generally (as Mr.TraVers's words* would carry it, for the easier 
fastening that upon me wherewith, saving only by him, I was 
never in my life touched) ; but about the matter only of joslifi- 
cation : for further I had too cause to ttieddle at diis time. Wkit 
was then my offence in this case i I did, as he saith, so iset it Ottt 
as if we had consented in the greatest and we^htiest points, and 
diffiared only in smallel' matters* It will not be found, when it 
comelfa to the balance^ a light difference where we disagree, as I 
did aeknowledge that we do, about the very essence of the me- 
dicine whereby Christ cureth our disease. Did I go about to 
make a show of agreement in the weightiest points, and was I so 
fond as not to conceal our disagreement about this ? I do wish 
that some indiffi^rency were used by them that have tdnn the 
weighing of my words* 

Id. Yea, but our agreement is not such in two of t|ie (chiefest 
points, as I would have men believe it is. And what ef(B they ? 
the one is, I said, ^^ They acknowledge all men sintlers, even Ae 
blessed Virgin, though some of them free her from sin." Pot 
the case I had affirmed, that only some of them free her fiom sin, 
and had delivered it as the most current opinion amongst them, 
that she was conceived in sin : doth not Bona venture say plaidly, 
'^ omnes fere," in a manner all men do hold this ? doth he not 
bring many reasons wherefore all men should hold it : were thetf 
voices since that time ever counted, and their number found 

A His words be these : '* The next sabbath-daj after this, Mr. Hooker kept (be 
way he entered into before, and bestowed his whole honr and more, onljapoatiii 
qaeitioDs he had moved and maintained. V^herein he so set the agreement of tht 
oharch of Rome with os, and their disi^reement from as, as if we had consented in tht 
greatest and weightiest points, and dimred only in certain smaller matters. WM 
agreement noted by him, in two chief points, is not such as he woold have men b^ 
lieve : the ode, in that he said tbey acknowledged all men sinners, even the blessed 
Virgin, though some of them freed her from sin : for the coancil of Trent holdetfa^ 
that she was free from sin. Another, in that be said. They teach Chrisf a righleo«- 
ness to be the only meritorions cause of taking away sin, and differ ttom na only Id 
the applying of it For Thomas Aqainas, their chief schoolman, and Arehbisfaep 
Catbarinus, teach. That Christ took away only original sin, and that the rest «n to 
be taken away by onrselves : yea, the coancil of Trent teadieth. That the rig^teoif- 
nesa whereby we are righteons hi God's sight, is inherent righteomness, whioli ■■ft 
notds be of our own works, and cannot be uidentood of the rigfateoiianeia ii 
only in Christ's person, and accounted nnto as. 
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«tnaller\vfaich hold it, tbm theirs dn^ bold ifae contrary i Let the 
qnesdon then be, whether I might say^ the nuMt of them ^ ao- 
loiowiedged ell men sinnerB^ &9ea the Uessed Virgin hersdf.'' 
Tb^ew, that Aeir general received opiaicn is the contrvy, the 
Tridentine conncil is alleged, peradveirtare not altogether so 
considerately. For if that council have by resolute determination 
freed her, if it hold^ as Mr.Travers saitfa it doth, that she was fi«e 
from sin ; then must the church of Rome needs condemn them 
that hold the contrary. For what that council holdeth, the same 
they all do and mnst hold. But in die church of Rome^ who 
kooweth not^ that it is a thing indifierent to think and defend the 
one or the other? So that, by this argument, the council of Trent 
holdeth the Virgin free from sin ; ergo^ it is plain that none of 
diem may, and therefore untrue, diat most of them do, acknow* 
ledge her a sinner, were forcible to overdirow my supposed as- 
sertion, if it were true that the council did hold this. But to the 
end it may clearly appear, how it neither holdeth this nor the con- 
trary, 1 will open what many do conceive of the canon that con- 
eerneth this matter. Tbe iadierB of Trent perceived, that if they 
diouk) define of this matter, it would be dangerous howsoever it 
were determined. If they had freed her from her original sin, the 
reasons against them are unanserwaUe, which Bonaventure and 
others do allege, but especially Thomas, whose line, as much as 
may be, they follow. Again, if they did resolve the odier way, 
diey should control themselves in another thing, which in no 
case might be altered. For they profess to keep no day holy in 
die honour of an unholy thing ; and the Virgin's conception diej 
honour with a feast,^ which they could not abrogate v^thout can- 
celling a constitution of Xystus Quartus. And, that which is ' 
worse, the worid might perhaps suspect, that if the church of 
Rome did amiss before in this, it is not impossible for her to fail 
in other things. In the end, they did wbely quote Out their 
canon by a middle thread, establishing the feast of the Virgin's 
conception, and leaving the other question doubtful as they found 
it ; giving only a caveat, that no man should take the decree which 

« This doth maok troaUe Thomas, holdiogher conception ftained with the natoral 
Uemish inherent in mortal seed. And therefore he patteth it off WSth two answera ; 
the one, that the choreh of Rome doth not ^llow, but tdente the feaat ; whieh aa- 
swer BOW will not aerve. The other, that being aore ahe waa aanctified before birth, 
bnt onaore how long a while after her conception, therefore, nnder the name of her 
conception-day, thej hononr the time of her aanctification. So that, beaidea^ thia, 
thej ha? e now no aoder to make the certain allowance of their feaafc, and their an-* 
eertain aentence conoemiug her 8in,^to cleave together. Tom. ill. part 1. qnott. S7. 
art. 2. ad 2, 3. 
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proDOunc^ all mankiiid onginally sinful, for a definitive sentence 
ooncerning the blessed Virgin. This in my sight is plain by their 
own words, ** Declarat hoc ipsa sancta synodus/' Sec. wherefore 
our countrymen at Rheims, mentioning thb point, are marvellous 
wary how they speak; they touch, it as though it were a hot coal : 
^"^^'^ ^ Many godly devout men judge that our blessed lady was nei- 
ct 9. ther bom nor conceived in sin." Is it their wont to speak nicely 
of things definitively set down in that council ? 

In like sort, we find that the rest, which have since the time of 
the Tridentine synod written. of original sin, are in this point, for 
the most part, either silent, or very sparing in speech : and, when 
they speak, either doubtful what to think, or what3oever they think 
themselves, fearfiil to set down any certain determination. If I 
be thought to take the canon of that council otherwise than they 
themselves do, let him expound it whose sentence was neidier 
last asked, nor his pen least occupied in setting it down ; I mean 
Andradius, whom Gr^ory the Thirteenth hath allowed plainly to 
b.T. def. confess, that it is a matter which neither express evidence of 
Scripture, nor the tradition of the fathers, nor the sentence of the 
church hath determined ; that they are too surly and self-willed, 
which, defending their opinion, are displeased with them by whom 
the other is maintained: finally, that the fathers of Trent have not 
set down any certainty about this question, but left it doubtfid 
and indifferent. 

Now whereas my words, which I had set down in writing, 
before I uttered them, were indeed these, '^ Although they ima- 
gine, that the mother of our Lord Jesus Christ, were, for his 
honour, and by his special protection, preserved clean from all 
sin : yet concerning the rest, they teach as we do, that all have 
sinned." Against my words they might, with more pretence, 
take exception, because so many of them think she had sin : 
which exception notwithstanding, the proposition being indefinite, 
and the matter contingent, they cannot take, because they grant, 
that many whom they account grave and devout amongst them 
think, that she was clear from all sin. But, whether Mr. Tra- 
vers did note my words himself, or take them upon the credit of 
some other man's noting, the tables were faulty wherein it was 
noted, '^ All men sinners, even the blessed Virgin." When my 
second speech was rather, *' All men except the blessed Virgin." 
To leave this ; another fault he findeth, that I said, '' They teach 
Christ's righteousness to be the only meritorious cause of taking 
away sin, and differ firom us only in the applying of it." I did 
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sray sOf and^ *' They teach as we do, that although Christ be the 
only meritorious cause of our justice, yet as a medicnoe, which is 
made for health, doth not heal by being Diade, but by being ap- 
plied : so, by the merits of Christy there can be no life nor justi- 
. fication, without the application of his merits : but about the 
manner of applying Christ, about the number and power of 
means whereby he is applied, we dissent from them.'' This of 
our dissenting from them is acknowledged. 

14. pur agreement in the former is denied to be such as I 
pretend. Let their own words therefore and mine concerning 
them be compared. Doth not Andradius plainly confess ; ** Our Orthod.] 
sins do shut, and only the merits of Christ open, the entering unto diit!°f* 
blessedness?" And Soto, " It is put for a good ground, that all, qn»8t.4 
since the fall of Adam, obtained saivatiou only by the passion of 
Christ : howbeit, as no cause can be effectual without applying, 
so neither can any man be saved, to whom the euftering of Christ 
is not applied." In a word, who not.^ When the council of 
Trent, reckoning up the causes of our first justification, doth 
name no end but God's glory, and our felicity ; no efficient but 
his mercy ; no instrumental but baptism ; no meritorious but 
Christ; whom to have merited the taking away of no sin but 
original, is not their opinion : which himself will find, when he 
hath well examined his witnesses, Catharinus and Thomas. 
Their Jesuits are marvellous angry with the men out of whose 
gleanings Mr. Travers seemeth to have taken this : they openly 
disclaim it ; they say plainly, *^ Of All the catholics there is not one 
that did ever so teach ;" they make solemn protestation, '' We 
believe and profess, that Christ upon the cross hath altogether sa- 
tisfied for all sins, as well original as actual."^ Indeed they teach, 
diat the merit of Christ doth not take away actual sin in such sort 
as it doth original ; wherein, if their doctrine had been under- 
stood, I for my speech had never been accused. As for the 
council of Trent, concerning inherent righteousness, what doth it' 
here ? No man doubteth, but they make another formal cause 
of justification than we do. In respect whereof, I have shewed 
you already, that we disagree about the very essence of that which 
cureth our spiritual disease. Most true it is which the grand 
philosopher hath, ^' Every man judgeth welt of that which he 
knowedi;" and therefore, till we know the things thorQUghly 

A Bellarni. Jodie, de lib. Conoor. Mendac. 18. Nemo.oatholiconun aoqaam sio 
doottit ; sed oredimos et profitemar, Christam in cnioe .pro omnibas omuno peocttit 
Mitisfeoisse, tun origpinalibus qnam aotsalibas. 
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wlheraof we JtJdfg^ k ia a pont of jodgmeBt to slay oar judg- 
meoC 

. 15. Thus nuifib labour being spcntto disooverbgthe oiMOiuidr 
now of my doctriiiAi aoiae paioB he tsdLeth fardier to open hulta 
ia tbe muuwr of mj tBadung^ as that^ ** I bestowed my whole 
boiur and more, nay time and more than my time^ in discom^es 
uttedy impectineBt to my text'' Which, if I had done^ it m^^t 
have past without complaioiiig of to thepnvy council. 

I6« But I did worse, as he saith, '' I left the expounding, of 
the Sciiptures; and my ordinary calling^ and discoursed upon 
school- points and questions, neither of edificadoni nor of truth*' 
I read no lecture in the law, or in phydc* And, except the 
boui¥l« o£ ordinary calling maybe drawn like a purse, how are diqf; 
afy muck wider unto him than to me, that he which in llie hmits 
of his ordinary calling, should reprove that in me, which he un» 
derslood not ; and I labouring that both he and others mi^t un- 
derstand, could not do this without forsaking my calling i Tbe 
matter whereof I spake was such, as bemg at first by me bul 
lightly touched, he bad in that place openly contradicted, and 
solemnly taken upon him to disprove. If therefore it were a 
school-question, and unfit to be discoursed of there, that which 
was. in me but a proposition only at the first, wherefore made he 
a problem of it ? Why took he first upon him to maintain the ne- 
gative of that which I had affirmatively spoken only to shew mine 
own opinion, little thinking that ever it would have been a ques- 
tion i Of what nature soever the question were, I could do no 
less than there explain myself to them,, unto whom i was accused 
of unsound doctrine; wherein if to shew what had been through 
ambiguity mistaken in my words, or misapplied by him in this 
cause against me, 1 used the distinction and helps of schools, I 
trust that herein I have committed no unlawful thing. Tliese 
Ut. Intt. school implements are acknowledged by grave and wise men not 
't*9 unprofitable to have been invented. The most approved for 
learning and judgment do use them without blame ; the use of. 
them hath been well liked in some that have taught even in this 
Vjecy place before me : the quality of my hearers is such, that I 
could not but think them of capacity very sufficient, for the most 
part, to conceive harder than I used any ; the cause I had in hand 
did in my judgment necessarily require them which were then, 
used : when my words spoken generally without distinctions had 
been perverted, what other way was there for me, but by diBtinc- 
fions to lay them open in their right meaning, that it 
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to aU men whether Uiey were coosonant Un tFiitb or bo ? As^ 
9MiK>u^ Mr. Tl«ivers b4 so iomred vrilth thct ci^^ tk^t he tbbketh 
U uiHMeet. to use any s]peech which savoiveth of the school, yet 
\jiB> opioion. is BO canoD; though unto hiaa, his nuRd being 
trovt\M9 my speech did soeCB lil^e fettt i s a«d mamadbp, yet diere 
ipight be some more^ ealmly siSected which thought otherwise; 
b% priv^.t^ jy^gvent; will b»i41y warrant hi4 bold words, that the 
4)ings wh4ch. I spaV.e^ *^ were neither of edification nor truth.^ 
Tbey might edify soone otheir, for any thing he knoweth, and be 
tfgne foir wy ^ng \t^. proyeth to the contrary. For it is no ptoot 
1(0^ ory <^ absurdities ; the lik^ whereunto hfive not bees heard in 
pubter places within; this land since: Queen Mwrfs days!" If this 
cmpie in eaimst from him, I am sorry to see him so much of- 
^ded without cause ; more sorry, that his fit should bo so ex* 
Uem^ tot make him speak he knoweth not what. That I neither 
'< i|ffec|ed the tiuth of God, nor the peace of the church,'' mUd 
ft^ mmmo esty it doth aol much move me, when Mr. Traveisi 
4pdk say that, whidk I truat a greater than Mr. Travers will 
gainsay^ 

]?• JKowletall this which hitherto he hath said be granted 
}^Mfky let i| be as he would have it^let vkj doctrine and manner of 
teaching be as much disallowed by all men's judgments as by hi», 
whajt is all this to his purpose ? He allegedi this to be die cause 
w.hy he bring^th it in; the high commissioner:S ^' charge him 
with aa indiscrelioB and. want of duly, m that he inveigheth against 
certain points of doctrine, taught by meas; erreoeous,. nol eottfer* 
mg first with me, aor complaining of it to them." Which fauks^ 
«aea of such mattec as he hath hithento waded in,. wiU nevac be 
abb to scour from hinu For the avoiding of schism: anddistuibr 
ance in the church, which must needs grow if aU mea: nughl think 
what they list, and speak openly whaj: they think ; therefore by a 
decree ^ agreed upon by the bishops, and coafirmed. bj) bar 
majesty's ai^thority, it was ord^«d that erroneous doctrine, if it 
were taught publicly, should not be publicly refuted ^ bul that 
Botioe thereof should be given unto such as are by bes highness 

• la the adT«rti««nttit« pabliihed in the Mrentl^ yetr o£ bo^ mje^ljpi rti^ : " If 
mj preacher, or pirsoo, Yicar, or cnnte so licensed, shall fortune to preach any mat- 
tar tending to dbsensiouyor to derogation of the rdigEon and doetrino leoeived, that 
the hearera denonnoe the same to U149 ordinary* or to the next bishop of the sain9 
plefoe, hat not openly to contrary, or to impugn the same speech so disorderiy nU 
tend^ whereby may grow offence, and disqoiet of the pm^le, bot shall beeoSTiiieed 
^ad npiQTed by the ordinary* aftep snob agreeable oidar as sbaH,be seeyi to hjif ^90- 
oording to the graTity of the offence : and that it be. presented within one month 
after & worde apekea." 
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AppoiDted to hear and to determine such causes. For tn-etch of 
which order, when he is charged with lack of duty, all the faults 
that can he heaped upon me will mdce but a weak defence for 
him. As surely his defence is not much stronger, when he al- 
leges for himself, that <' he was in some hope that his apeech in 
proving the truth, and clearing those scruples which I bad in my- 
self, might cause me either to embrace sound doctrine, or suffer 
it to be embraced of others ; which, if I did, he should not need 
to complain : that it was meet he should discover first what I had 
sown, and make it manifest to be tares, and then desire their 
scythe to cut it down : diat, conscience did bind him to do other- 
wise, than the foresaid order requireth ; that, he was unwilling to 
deal in that public manner, and wished a more convenient way 
were taken for it : that, he had resolved to have protested die 
next sabbath-day, that he would some other way satisfy such as 
should require it, and not deal more in that place.'' Be it ima- 
gined, (let me not be taken as if I did compare the offenden, 
when I do not, but their answers only) that a libeller did make 
this apology for himself, I am not ignorant that if I have jost 
matter against any man the law is open, there are judges to hear 
it, and courts where it ought to be complained of ; I have taken 
another course against such or such a man, yet without breach of 
duty ; forasmuch as I am able to yield a reason of my doing, I 
conceive some hope that a little discredit amongst men would 
make him ashamed of himself, and that his shame would work bis 
. amendment ; which, if it did, other accusation there should not 
need ; could his answer be thought sufficient, could it in the 
judgment of discreet men free him from all blame? No more can 
the hope Mr. Travers conceived t6 reclaim me by public speech, 
justify his fault against the established order of the church. 

18. His thinking it meet, ^^ he should first openly discover to 
the people the tares that had been sown amongst them, and then 
require the hand of authority to mow them down ;" doth only 
make it a question, whether his opinion that this was meet, may 
be a privilege or protection against the lawful constitution which 
had before determined of it as of a thing unmeet. Which ques- 
tion I leave for them to discuss whom it most concemeth. If the 
order be such, that it cannot be kept without hazarding a thing so 
precious as a good conscience, the peril whereof could be no 
greater to him, than it needs must be to all others whom it touch- 
eth in like causes; then this is evident, it will be an effectual mo- 
tive, not only for England, but also for other reformed churches, 
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even Geneva itself [for they have the like]^ to change or take that 
avray which cannot but with great inconvenience be observed. In 
the meanwhile die breach of it may, in such connderation, be 
pardoned [which truly I wish howsoever it be], yet hardly defended 
as long as it standeth in force uncancelled. . 

19. Now, whereas he confesseth another '' viray had been more 
convenient/' and that he found in himself secret unwillingness to 
do that which he did, doth he not say plainly, in effect^ that the 
light of his own understanding proved the way that he took per- 
verse and crooked i Reason was so plain and pregnant against it, 
that his mind was alienated, his will averted to another coarse ; 
yet somewhat there was that so far overruled, that it must needs 
be done even against the very stream, what doth it bewray? 
Finally, his purposed protestation, wheipby he meant openly to 
make it known, that he did not aUow this kind of proceeding, and 
therefore would satisfy men otherwise, '' and deal no more in this 
fdace/' dieweth his good mind in this, that he meant to stay him- 
self from farther offending ; but it serveth not his turn. He is 
Uamed because the thing he hath done was amiss, and his answer 
is, That which I would have done afterward had been well, if so 
be I had done it. 

20. But as in this he standeth persuaded, that he hath done 
nothing besides duty, so he taketh it hardly, that the high comr 
missioners should charge him with indiscretion. Wherefore, as if he 
could so wash his hands, he maketh a lopg and a large declaration 
concerning the carriage of himself; how he waived in ** matters 
of smaller weight," and in things of '^ greater moment" how 
warily he dealt ; how ** naturally he took his things rising from 
the text ;" how ^' closely he kept himself to the Scriptures he took 
in hand ;'* how '' much pains he took to confirm the necessity of 
believing justification by Christ only," and to shew how ^' the 
church of Rome denieth that a man is saved by faith alone, with- 
out works of the law ;'' what ^' the sons of thunder would have 
done," if they had been in his case ; that his '' answer was very 
temperate, without immodest or reproachful speech ;" that when 
he might ** before all have reproved me," he did not, '* but con- 
tented himself with exhorting me" before all,^' to follow Nathan's 
example, and revisit my doctrine;" when he might have fol- 
lowed St. Paul's example in ** reproving Peter," he did not, but 
exhorted me with Peter, to ** endure to be withstood." This tes- 
timony of his discreet carrying himself in the handling of his mat- 
ter, being more agreeably framed and given him by another than 

VOL. III. z 
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bj himself, might make somewhat for the praise of lus person^ 
butfer defence at hb actiDBP, uiil»ditiD by vvboni he is iko%tf^ 
mAacreet for not conferring privately before fe spalw,. will k 
senre to answer, that when he spake^ he did it conridenti^f 
He perceiveth it will not^ and Atrefore addeth tamaa; anch as 
they are;- as; namely, how he pnrposed at the first to take another 
coarse, and thirt was diis^ ^* pLblitty to deHmr the tndk n£ anch 
doctrine a» I had cfltherwise taught, andf at convenentopportmnly 
to confer with me.aik>n sueh pMits.'^ Is Ihia the role of Gfanal? 
If d^ brother offend operty in his speecH, control it fint wA 
contrary speech openly, and! confer wilif him afterwaid upon ii^ 
when conrenient opportmilty serveth i Is diere any ksa of God 
ok* man, wherenpon- 16 ground Mich a reaelution i amy cfturdl 
extant id the- woiid, where' tfeacfcem are dlowed ibna to do, or to 
be denetmto? He cannot but see how weak an allegation itii^ 
when he bringedit in his fdlowing discourse, first in one mattai^ 
and so afterward in anodier, to approve himself now followiig 
it again. For if the purpose of doing of a diingfso imchaiitflMe 
be a fimit, the deed is a greater fimll ; and doth die doing of il 
twice^ make it the diird- time fit and allowable to be done i The 
weight of the cause, which is his third defence, rebeifeA him as 
little. * The weightier it was, die more it required oonsideTate 
advice and consultation, die more it stood him upon to tske good 
heed, that nothing were rasMy done or spoken in it. Bat he 
meaneth weighty, in r^ard of die wonderfol danger, except he 
had presently withstood roe without expecting a time of confer- 
ence. ^* This cause being of such moment that might prejudice 
die feith of Christ, encourage the ill-affected to continue still in 
dieir damnable ways, and others weak in feith to suffisr theai- 
selves to be seduced, to the destruction of dieir souls, he thought 
it his bounden duty to speak before he talked with me." A man 
that should read this, and not know what I had spoken, m^ 
imagine that I had at the least denied the Divinity of Christ. Bat 
diey which were present at my speech, and can testify that no- 
thing passed my lips more than is contained in dieir writrogs^ 
whom, for soundness of doctrine, learning, and judgment, Mr. 
Travers himself doth, I dare say, not only allow, biit hononr ; 
they which heard, and do know, tiiat the doctrine here signified 
in so fearful manner, the doctrine that was so dangerous to the 
faith of Christ, that was so likely to encourage *' ill-affected men to 
continue still in their damnable ways ;'' that gave so great cause to 
tremble for fear of the present" destruction of souls,'' vras only this; 
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** 1 doubl not but God was merciful to save thousands of our 
fatberSy bving heretofore in the popish superstitious iaaamuch as 
they siosttd ignorandy ;" and this spoken in a sermon, the great* 
est pert whereof was against popery, they will hardly be able tp 
discani how CAnsfwnfy should herewith be so grievously shaken. 
21. Whereby bis fourth escuse is also taken from him. For 
what do& it boot him to say, '^ The time was short wherein he 
was to preach after me/' when his preaching of this matter periiaps 
oM^ty surely might have been either very well omitted, or at 
lieast more conveniently for awhile deferred ; even by their judg- 
ments that cast the most favourable aspect towards these his hasty 
proceedings. The poison which men had taken at my hands, veas 
Bot 80 quick and strong in operation, as ip e^t days to make them 
past cure ; by eight days' delay, there was no likelihood that the 
force and power of his speech could die, longer meditation m^ht 
bang better and stronger proofs to mind than extemporal dexter- 
itj could furnish him vrith. And who doth iqiow whether time, 
die only mother of sound judgment and discreet dealing, might 
have given that action of his some better ripeness, which, by so 
great festination hath, as a thing bom out of time, brought small 
joy unto him that begat it i Doth he think it had not been better, 
that neither my speech had seemed in his eyes as an arrow stick- 
ing in a tliigh of flesh ; nor his own as a child whereof he must 
needs be delivered by an hour} His last way of disburdening 
himself is, by casting his load upon my back, as if I had broug^ 
him by former conferences out of hope, that any fruit should ever 
come of conferring with me. Loath I am to rip up those confer- 
ences, whereof he maketh but a slippery and loose relation. In 
one of them, the question between us was, whether the persuasion 
of feith concerning remission of sins, eternal life, and whatsoever 
God doth promise unto man^ be as free from doubting, as the 
persuasion which we have by sense concerning things tasted, felt, 
and seen i For the negative, I mentioned their example, whose 
faith in Scripture is most commended, and the experience which 
all fiiithf ul men have continually had of themselves. For proof of 
the affirmative, which he held, I desiring to have some reason, 
heard nothing but *^ all good writers" oftentimes inculcated. At 
the lei^tb, upon request to see some one of tfiem, Peter Martyr's 
common pieces were brought, where the leaves were turned down, 
at a place sounding to this effect, ^' Tliat the gospel doth make 
Christians more virtuous than moral philosophy doth make hea- 
thens :" wliich came not near the question by many miles. 

z2 
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22. In tbe other conference he quetdoiied about the nouitter of 
reprobstioDy minliking fint^ that I had termed God a pemnanfc^ 
and no podtive cause of the evil which the Bchooloien do caD 
mahm cu^* Secondly, diat to their objection, who say, " If I 
be elected, do what I ^^ I shall be saved :" I had answered; 
diat die wUl of God in diis thiny is not absolute^ but conditional, 
to save his elect believing, feariiq^ and obediently serving liini. 
Thirdly, that to stop the moudis of such as grudge and repine 
against God for rejectii^ caistavrays, I had taught that they 
are not rejected, no, not in the purpose and counsel of Cvod, 
vfithout a foreseen worthiness of rejection going, thonj^ not 
in time, yet in order, before. For, if God's electing do in 
order (as needs it must) presuppose the foresight of their being 
that are elected, though diey be elected before they be ; nor only 
the positive foresight of dieir being, but also the pemussive of 
their being miserable, because election is through mercy, and 
mercy doth always presuppose misery : it folio weth, that the verf 
chosen of God acknowledge, to tbe praise of die riches of his C9^> 
ceeding free compassion, that when he in his secret determinatioB 
set it down, '^ Those shall live and not die," they lay as ug^y specta- 
cles before him, as lepers covered with dung and mire, as uJceis 
putrefied in their fotbers' loins, miserable, worthy to be IumI in de- 
testation ; and shall any forsaken creature be able to say unto God, 
Thou didst plunge me into the depth, and assign me unto endless 
torments, only to satisfy thine own will, finding nothing in me for 
which I could seem in thy sight so well worthy to feel everlastmg 
flames i 

23. When I saw that Mr. Travers carped at these thuigSyOoljr 
because they lay not open, I promised at some convenient time 
to make them clear as light, both to him and all others. Which, 
if they that reprove me will not grant me leave to do, they muit 
think that they are for some cause or other more desirous to have 
me reputed an unsound man, than willing that my sincere mean- 
ing should appear and be approved. When I was further asked 
what my grounds were? I answered, that St. Paul's words con- 
cerning this cause were my grounds. His next demand, what 
author I did follow in expounding St. Paul, and gathering tbe 
doctrine out of his words, against the judgment (he saith) '' of all 
churches and all good writers?" I was well assured, that to con- 
trol this overreaching speech, the sentences which I might bate 
cited out of church-confessions, together with tbe best learned 
monuments of former times, and not the meaneatof ourownweie 
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more in number than peiliaps he would willingly have heard of: 
but what had this booted me i For although h^ himself in gene- 
rality do much use those format speeches^ '' all churches, and all 
good writers/' yet as he holdeth it, in pulpit, lawful to say in gene- 
ral, the painims think this, or the heathens that^ but utterly unlaw- 
ittl to cite any sentence of theirs that say it ; so he gave me at 
that time great cause to think, that my particidar alleging of other 
men's words, to shew their agreement with mine^ would as much 
have displeased his mind, as the thing itself for which it had been 
alleged ; for he knoweth how often he hath in public place bitten 
me ifor this, although I did never in any sermon use many of the 
sentences of other writers, and do make most without any ; hav- 
ing always thought it meetest, neither to affect nor contemn the 
uae of them. 

24. He is not ignorant, that in the very entrance to the talk which 
we had privately at that time, to prove it unlawful altogether in 
preaching, either for confirmation, declaration, or otherwise, to 
cite any thing but mere canonical Scripture, he brought in, ^' The 
Scripture is given by inspiration, and is profitable to teach, im- 
prove,'' &c. urging much the vigour of these two clauses, '^ the 
man of God,'' and " every good work." If therefore the work were 
good which he required at my hands, if privately to shew why I 
thought the doctrine I had delivered to be according to St. Paul's 
meaning, were a good work, can they which take the place before 
alleged for a law condemning every man of God, who in doing the 
work of preaching any other way useth human authority, like it in 
me, if in the work of strengthening that which I had preached, 1 
•hould bring forth the testimonies and the sayings of mortal men i 
1 alleged therefore that which might under no pretence in the 
world be disallowed, namely, reasons; not meaning thereby mine 
•own reason as now it is reported, but true, sound. Divine reason; 
reason whereby those conclusions might be out of St. Paul de- 
monstrated, and not probably discoursed of only ; reason, proper 
to that science whereby the things of God are known ; theologi- 
cal reason, without principles in Scripture that are plain, soundly 
deduceth more doubtful inferences, in such sort that being heaid 
they cannot be denied, nor any thing repugnant unto them receiv- 
ed, but whatsoever was before otherwise by miscollecting gathered 
out of dark places, is thereby forced to yield itself, and the true 
consonant meaning of sentences not understood is brought to light. 
This is the reason which I intended. If it were possible for me 
to escape the ferula in any thing I do or speak, I had andoubted- 
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ly escaped in this. In diis I did that wluch by some is enjoined 
as the only allowable, but granted by all as the most sure and 
safe way, whereby to resolve things doubted of in matters apper- 
taining to fiuth and Christian religion. So that Mr. TniTers had 
here small cause given him to be weary of conferring, unless it was 
in other respects, than that poor one which is here pretended, dmt 
is to say, the litUe hope he had of ddng me any good by confer- 
ence. 

25. Yet behold Ins first reason of not compluning to die high- 
commission is, ** That sith I offended only through an over^ha- 
ritable incUnation, he conceived good hope, when 1 should see 
die truth cleared, and some scruples which were in my mind re- 
moved by hb diligence, I would yield." But what experience 
soever he had of former conferences, how small soever his hope 
was that fruit would come of it, if be should have conferred, will 
any man judge this a cause sufficient, why to open his moudi in 
public, without any word privately spoken ? He mighl have con- 
ffldered that men do sometimes reap, where they sow but widi 
small hope ; he might have considered, that althoug|h unto me 
(whereof he was not certain neidier), but if to me his labonr should 
be as water spilt or poured into a torn dish, yet to him it could 
not be fruitless to do.that which order in Christian churches, that 
which charity amongst Christian men, that which at many men's 
hands, even common humanity itself, at his, many other things be- 
sides did require. What fruit could there come of his open con- 
tradicting in so great haste, with so small advice, but such as must 
needs be unpleasant, and mingled with much acerbity ? Surely, 
he which will take upon him to defend, that in this there was no 
oversight, must beware, lest by such defences he leave an opinion 
dwelling in the minds of men, that he is more stiff to maintain 
what he hath done, than careful to do nothing but that which may 
justly be mmntained. 

9,6. Thus have I, as near as I could, seriously answered things 
of weight : with smaller I have dealt as I thought their quality 
did require. I take no joy in striving, I have not been nuzzled or 
trained up in it. I would to Christ they which have at this pre- 
sent enforced me hereunto, had so ruled their hands in any reason- 
able time, that I might never have been constrained to strike so 
much as in mine own defence. Wherefore, to prosecute this long 
and tedious contention no farther, I shall wish that your Grace, and 
their Honours (unto whose intelligence the dutiful regard which 
I have of their judgments maketh n!ie desirous, that as accusations 
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bave been brought against me, so that^this my answer thereunto 
may likewise come) did both with one and the other, as Constan- 
tine with books containing querulous matter. Whether this be 
convenient to be wished or no, I cannot tell : but sith there can 
come nothing of contention^ but the mutual waste of the parties 
contending, till a oootmoD enemy dance in the ashes of them both, 
I do wish heartily that the grave advice which Constantine gave for 
reuniting of his clergy somany times, upon some small occasions, in 
so lamentable sort divided ; or rather the strict commandment of 
Chriat unto his, that jtbey should not be divided at all ; may at 
ihe kngA, if it be^is Ueased wiU, prevwl «o far, at leaKt ito Ihis 
comer of the Chriadan world, "to itbe burying and qqLb^ fergetiiQg 
4)f ^strife, togelfaer witii 4ie causes that have dUier hrei. it, or 
brought it up, that things of amaU moment never disjoin then, 
3whom one God, one Lord, one feidi, one Sjmit^ one bt^tism, 
iiands of so great force, have linked ; that a req)eclive eye^owagrds 
jduogs niierewidi we should not be diaqiHeted, jmake ua w4^ tw 
4fan9u^ inficDiitgr tlie very paldarchs tfaemseives soHietinde?' wiora, 
•SvSL ^rged, unable to speak peaceably to didr own t)roltiQr. Fit- 
m^y, that no atrife may ever be heard of again, bat tliis^ who 
ahall (bate atrife most, who shall pursue peace and unity with 
swiftest paces* 
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CHRISTIAN READER 



Wheksas moBf dcavoBs of a iwihakBi in some poii^ handled 
m dflB leavned di seo ui a e ^ woe cafseil to have it copied out ; to 
90 Biaqr labovn, it biCk bees dioi^ it nost worth j and verf 
tobepnied: Ait ant oalydKjiiiig^t be satisfied, but 
dhe whole cJrarcfa abo bocby eAfied. The rather, because it 
win firee the aothor ham dhenspidon of some enors, which he 
hadi been ihoa^ to haie fiinNired. Who mi^t well have 
answered with CrenuiliBs in TacitiBy ''Verba mea argnuntur; 
nde& fiKtoram innocens sum." Certainly the event of that time 
wherein he lived, shewed diat to be true which die same author 
Iib.L qiake of a vrorse, ''Coideeiatinimicnsy per amicos oppressos^ 
"^ aaddntdiereis nofnunnspeiiculuniexjnagnafiunay qu^ex 
mala." But he hath so quit himself, diat all may see how, as U 
!■ Vhft WBS said of Agricola, '^ Simul suis virtutibus, simul vitiisalioruoii 
^c^"""^ in ipsam gloiiam praecepsag^batiu'.'' Touching whom I wiQ sa; 
no more, but that which my author said of the same man, ^' lot^ 
gritatem, &c. in tanto viro referre, injuria virtutum fuerit." But 
as of aU other his writii^s, so of diis I will add that which Vel* 
lib. ii. leius spake incommendadon of Piso, '' Nemo fuit, qui magb que 
agendsi erwX curaret, sine ulla ostentatione agendi." So not doubt- 
ing, good Christian reader, of thy assent herein, but wishing thy 
favourable acceptance of this work (which will be an inducement 
to set forth others of his learned labours), I take my leave^ from 
Coipus Christi collie b Oxford, the 6th of July, 16 12. 

Thine in Christ Jesus, 

Henry Jackson. 
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Hie wicked dotb compass aboat the righteous: therefore perrene jadgment dotb 

proceed.— Hab A K. i. 4. 

X OR the better maDifestation of the prophet's meaning in this 
place, we are, first, to consider ''the wicked/' of whom he saith, 
*' that they compass about the righteous :'* secondly, *^ the righte- 
ous" that are compassed about by them : and thirdly, that which 
is inferred ; ** therefore perverse judgment proceedeth.** Touch- 
ing the first, there are two kinds of wicked men, of whom in the 
fifth of the former to the Corinthians, the blessed apostle speaketh 
thus : '' Do ye not judge them that are within ; but God ju(]^th i Cor. 
tfaem that are without.** There are wicked, therefore, whom the ^* ^^' 
church may judge, and diere are wicked whom God only judgeth : 
wicked within, and wicked without the walls of the church. If 
within the church, particular persons be apparently such, as 
cannot otherwise be reformed ; die rule of die apostolical judg- 
ment is this, '^ Separate them from amoi^ you :" if whole assem*. 2 Cor. 
blies, this, '' Separate yourselves flt>m among them : for what so^ ^''^* 
ciety hath light with darkness ?" But the wicked, whom the pro- 
phet meaneth, were Babylonians, and therefore wiUiout. For 
which cause we have heard at large heretofore in what sort he. 
urgeth God to judge them. 

2. Now concerning the righteous, there neither is, nor ever was, 
any mere natural man absolutely righteous in himself, that is to 
say, void of all unrighteousness, of all sin. We dare not except, 
no, not the blessed Virgin herself, of whom although we say with 
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St. Augustiney for the hoDOur's sake which we owe to our Lord 
and Saviour Christ, we are not willing in this cause, to move any 
question of his mother ; yet forasmuch as the schools of Rome 
have made it a question, we may answer with Eusebius Emive- 
nus/who speakeAof bet, and toiler indnseffect: << Thou didst 
by special prerogative nine months together entertain within the 
closet of thy flesh the hope of aUthe ends of the earth, the honour 
of the world, the common joy of men. He, from whom all things 
had their b^nrnng, had his hqginBiiig 'fiKxn thee ; of fry body he 
took the blood which was to be shed for the life of the world; of 
thee he took that which even for thee he paid.'' '^ A peccati enim 
veteris nexu, per se non est immunis ipsa genitrix redemptoris:^ 
The mother of ihe Redeemer himadtf^is nat otborwiae loosed fix>m 
the bond of ancient sin, than by redemption." If Christ have paid 
a ransom for all, even for her, it foUoweth, that all, without ex- 
ception, were captives. If one have died for all, then all were 
dead in sin ; ail sinful, therefore, none absolutely r^hteous in 
themselves ; 1>ut we are absoluMy righteous in Christ, llie 
world then must shew a righteous man, otherwise it is not able to 
Aidvf a man that is {perfectly righteous: '^Christ is jmade to i|s 
wisdbm, justice, sanctification, and redemption:" wisdon^ bor 
cmm he hadi revealed his Father's will: justice^ because he bath 
offered -up himself a sacrifice for sin : sanctification, becanae he 
Jbath given os his Spirit : redemption, because he hath app<»oted a 
day to vindicate his children out of the bands of corruption into 
iiberty which is glorious. How Christ is made wisdom, and bow 
redeaaaftion, it may be declared when occasion serveda ; liut how 
Christ is made 'the righteousness of men, we are now to doclane. 
S. There is a glorifying righteousness of men in the -world to 
come: as 'there is a justifying .and sanctifying rig^teousnesahere. 
The ri^teousnesa, wherewith we shall foe clothed in the worid to 
come, is both perfect and inherent. That wheiebyhare we are 
jusUfied is perfect, but not inherent. That whereby we are sanc- 
tified is inherent, but not perfect. This cpeneth a way to die 
understandii^ of that grand question, which haiigeth yet in -ooa- 
troversy between us and the church of Rome, about the matter of 
justifying righteousness. 

» Or whosoever it be, that was the author of those homilies, that go under his 
name. 

^ Knowing how the schoolmen hold this question, some critical wits may perhaps 
lialf suspect that these two words, jw- se, are inmates. But if the place which thej 
hare be their own, their sense can be none other than that which I have given them 
by a .paraphraiticat ioterpretatiun. 
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4. First, although they inuigine that the mother of our iLord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ were fcMr bis honour, and hy ioB ^dal 
protection^ preserved clean from all sin^ yet toudukig the rest, 
Ihey teaches we do, (hat infisnts, 4hat never did actually ofifend, 
hare their natures defiled, destitute of justice^ averted from God ; 
that in making bmh r^teous, none do efficiently wort with God 
butOod.* They ieachaswe do^ that unto justice bo man ever 
attamed; but by the merits of Jesus Christ. They teach as we 
do, that aldiough Christ as God be the efficient, as man the 
meritoxious cause of our^ustice ; yet in us also Aei^ is something 
required* God is the cause of our natural life ; in him we live : 
but he quicken^h not the body widiout the soul in the body. 
Christ 'hath merited to make us just : but as a medicine which is 
made for health, doth not heal by being BOAde, but by being ap- 
plied; so, by the merits of Christ there can be no justification, 
without the application of his merit. Thus £ur we join hands widi 
die church of Rome. 

5. Wherein then do we disagree i We 'disagree about the na- Tbe dif- 
tuie and essence of the medicine whereby Christ cureth oor dis- ^<^«noe be- 
ease; about the manner of applying it; about the number, and papisto and 
the power of means, which God requireth <in ns for the effectual ?' ^J^nt 
applying thereof to our sool's comfort When they are requirod to tbn* ^^ 
•hew what the righteousness is whereby a Christian man is justi* 

fied, thqr answer,^ that it is a Divine spiritual quality-; whidi 
quality received into the soul, doth first make it to be one of 
tiiem who are bom of God : and, secondly, endue iit with power 
to bring forth such works, as rthey do that are bom of him;; even 
as the soul of man being j(»ned to his body, doth first jnake him 
to be of the number of reasonable creatures ; and, secondly, en- 
able him to perform the natural functions winch are proper to his 
kind ; that it maketh the soul amiable and gracious in the sight 
of God, in regard whereof it is termed grace; diat it purgedi, 
purifieth, and washeth out, all the stains and pollutions of sins ; 
that by it, through the merit of Christ we are delivered as from 

*> They teack as we do, that God doth jastify the soul of man aloDe, without anj 
Goefleclive canse of justice. Deas sine medio coeffectivo animam jnstlficat. Casal. 
de qnadripart. jast. lib. ti. o. Idem. lib. iiL o. 9. 

^ Tho. Aqnin. 1. 2. qusest. 100. Gratia gratam faeiens, id est, jastifioans est in 
anima quiddam reale et positivom, qaalitas qasedam (art. ii. concl.) sapernataralis, 
non eadem onm rirtale infasa, at magister ; sed aliqnid (art. iii.^ prsster Tirtotes 
infosas, fidem, spem, oharitatem ; habitado, qasedam (art. iii. ad. 3.) qae prssoppo- 
nitnr in Tirtatibas istis sicot earom principiam et radix, essentiam aiiimas ^ tanqaam 
subjectom occapat, non potentias, sed ab ipsa (art. iv. ad 1.) efflaunt vtrtotes in 
potentias animsB, per quas potential moveutur ad actus. Flar. vid. qosest. 113. de 
Justificatione. 
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sin, «o from eternal death and condemnation, the reward of 410^ 
This grace they will have to be applied by infusion ; to the end^ 
that as the body is warm by the heat which b in the body, ao the 
jotil might be righteous by inherent grace; which grace tbey 
make capable of increase ; as the body may be more and more 
warm^ so the soul more and more justified, according as gnce 
should be augmented ; the augmentation whereof is merited by 
good works, as good works are made mentorious by it Wbere- 
fore, the first receipt of grace in their divinity is the first justifica- 
tion ; the increase thereof, the : second justification. As grace 
may be increased by the merit of good works ; so it may be di- 
minished by the demerit of sins venial ; it may be lost by mortal sin. 
Inasmuch, therefore, as it is needful in the one case to repair, in 
the other to recover the loss which is made ; the infusion of grace 
hath her sundry after-meals for the which cause they make many 
ways to apply the infusion of grace. It is applied to infiEuitB 
through baptbm, without either faith or works, and in them really 
it taketh away original sin, and the punishment due unto it ; .it is 
applied to infidels and wicked men in the first justification, through 
tmptism without works, yet not without faith; and it taketh away 
both sins actual and original together, with all whatsoever pnniah^ 
ment, eternal or temporal, thereby deserved. Unto such as 
have attained the first justification^ that is to say, the first rec^pt 
of grace, it is applied farther by good works to the increase of 
former grace, which is the second justification. If they work 
more and more, grace doth more increase, and tbey are more and 
more justified. To such as diminish it by veniai sins, it is i^ 
plied by holy water, Ave Marias, crossings, papal salutations, and 
such-like, which serye for reparations of grace decayed. To such 
as have lost it through mortal sin, it is applied by the sacraiment 
(as they term it) of penance; which sacrament hath force to con- 
fer grace anew, yet in such sort, that being so conferred, it hath 
not altogether so much power as at the first. For it only cleanseth 
out the stain or guilt of sin committed, and changeth the punish- 
ment eternal into a temporal satisfactory punishment here, if time 
do serve : if not, hereafter to be endured, except it be lightened 
by masses, works of charity, pilgrimages, fasts, and such-like ; or 
else shortened by pardon for term, or by plenary pardon quite re- 
moved and taken away. This is the mystery of the man of sin. 
This maze the church of Rome doth cause her followers to tread, 
when they ask her the way to justification. I cannot stand now 
IP this building, and sift it piece by piece ; only 1 will pass 
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it by in few words, that that may befiedl Babylon, in the presence 
of tihat which God hath builded^ as happened unto Dagon before 
the ark. 

6. ^^ Doubtless (saith the apostle)^ I have counted all things lost, Phil, 
and judge them to be dung, that I may win Christ ; and to be found "'* ^' ^' 
in him, nothaving my own righteousness, but that which is through 
the faidi of Christ, the righteousness whidh is of God through faith." 
Whether they speak of the first or second justification, they make the 
essence of a Divine quality inherent, they make it righteousness 
which is in us. If it be in us, then is it ours, as our souls are ours, 
though we have them firom God, and can hold thekn no longer 
than pleaseth him ; for if he withdraw the breath of our nostrils, 
we fidl to dust : but the righteousness wherein we must be found, 
if we will be justified, is not our own ; therefore we cannot be 
justified by any inherent quality. Christ hath merited righteouS'- 
ness for as many as are found in him. In him God findeth us^ if 
we be fiEudiful ; for by faith we are incorporated into Christ. Then, 
although in ourselves we be altogether sinful and unrighteous, yet 
even the man which is impious in himself, full of iniquity, full of 
s'm ; him being found in Chrbt through faith, and having his sin 
remitted through repentance ; him God upholdeth with a gracious 
eye, putteth away his sin by not imputing it, taketh quite away 
the punishment due thereunto, by pardoning it, and accepteth him 
in Jesus Christ, as perfectly righteous as if he had fulfilled all 
that .was commanded him in the law : shall I say more perfectly 
righteous than if-himself had fulfilled the whole law \ I must 
take heed what I say : but the apostle saith, *^ God made him to 2 Cor. 
be sin for us, who knew no sin ; that we might be made the ^* ^^* 
righteousness of God in him." Such we are in the sight of God 
the Father, as is the very Son of God himself. Let it be counted 
folly, or frenzy, or fury, whatsoever, it is our comfort, and our 
wisdom ; we care for no knowledge m the world but this, that 
roan hath sinned, and God hath sufiered ; that God hath made 
hii^iself the son of man, and that men are made the righteousness 
of God. You see, therefore, that the church of Rome, in teach- 
ing justification by inherent grace, doth pervert the truth, of Christ ; 
and that by the hands of the apostles we have received otherwise 
than she teacheth. Now concerning the righteousness of sancti- 
iication, we deny it not to be inherent : we grant, that unless we 
work, we have it not : only we distinguish it as a thing different in 
nature from the righteousness of justification : we are righteous 
the oneway, by the faith of Abraham ; the other way, except we 
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do the works of Abraham, we art not righteous. Of the one 
,>^' St. Paai, <<To him that worketh not, but believclii, fidth is 
counted for righteousness." Of the other, St. John, ^< Qui fecit 
justitiam, Justus est : — He is righteous which worketh righteous- 
ness." Of die one, St. Paul dodi psove by Abraham's exaoapla^ 
that we have it of fnA wi^ut works. Of the odier, St. Janes 
by Abraham's example, diat by ¥rorks we have ik^ and mot ooij 
bj fiiith« St. Paul dodi plainly sever these two parts of Christian 
r^teousness one from die odier. For in the sixth to the Ro* 
IV™. man's, thus he writeth, ** Being freed from sin, and made servaals 
to God, ye have your fruit in holiness, and the end everlasting 
life. Ye are made free from sin, and made servants unto God ^ 
this is die ri^teousness of justificatioii ; ** Ye have your fruit in 
holiness;" ibis is the righteousness of sancdfication. By die one 
we are interested in the r^ht of inheriting ; by the other we 
are brought to die actual possession of eternal Uiss, and so the 
end of both is everlasting life. 

7. The prof^et Habakkuk doth here term the Jews. ** i^hlcons 
men," not onfy because being jast^ied by faith they were free from 
sin ; but also because they had thenr measure of fruits in holiness. 
Acc<mlii^ to whose example of charitable judgment, which lea^ 
eth it to God to discern what we are, and speaketh of diem ac* 
cording to that which they do profess themselves to be, although 
they be not holy men whom men do think, but whom God dodi 
know indeed to be such : yet let every Christian man know, that 
in Christian equity, he standeth bound for to think and speri^ of 
his brethren, as of men that have a measure in the fruit of holiness, 
and a right unto the tides wherewith God, in token of speciri 
favour and mercy, vouchsafeth to honour his chosen servants. So 
we see the apostles of our Sariour Christ do use every where the 
name of saints: so the prophet the name of righteous. But let 
us all be such as we desire to be termed: '^Reatus impii est 
pium nomen," saith Salrianus ; " Godly names do not justify godless 
men." We are but upbraided, when we are honoured with names 
and titles whereunto our lives and manners are not suitable. If 
indeed we have our fruit in holiness, notwithstanding we must 
note, that the more we abound therein, the more need we have 
to crave that we may be strengthened and supported. Our very 
virtues may be snares unto us. The enemy that waiteth for ail 
occasions to work our ruin, hath found it harder to overthrow an 
humble sinner, than a proud saint. There is no man's case so 
dangerous as his whom Satan bath persuaded that his own 
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righteoiMness shall present bim pure and blameless in the sight 
of God. If we could say, we were not guilty of any thing at aH 
in onr consciences (we know ourselves far from this innocency, 
we einiot say, we know nodnng by ourselves ; but if we could), 
■hooM we therefore plead net guilty before the presence of our 
judge, that sees farther into our hearts than we ourselves can do? 
If our hands did never offer violence to our bredireny a bfeody 
thought doth prove us murderers before him : if we had never 
opened our mouth to utter any scandaloui^ ofiensive, or hurtfid 
word, the cry of our secret cogitations is heard in the ears of God. 
If we did not commit die sins which daily and hourly, either in 
deed, woid, or droughts, we do commit ; yet in the good things 
wlneh we do, how many defects are there intermingled ! God, in 
dmt winch is done, respecteth the mind and intention of die doer* 
Cot off then all those diings wherein we have regarded our own 
glory, those dirogs which men do to please men, and to satisfy 
our own liking, those things which we do for any by-respec^ not 
sincerely and purely for die love of Grod, and a small score wiU 
serve for the number of our ri^teous deeds. Let die holiest and 
best tUngs which we do be considered. We are never better af- 
fected unto God than when we pray ; yet when we pray, how 
are our affections many times distracted ! How little reverence do 
we shew unto die grand migesty of God, unto whom we spesk ! 
How little remorse of our own miseries! How little taste of the 
sweet influence of his tender mercies do we feel ! Are we not as 
unwilling many times to begin, and as glad to make an end, as if 
in saying, ''Call upon me,'' he had set us a very burdensome 
task? It may seem somewhat extreme, wUch I will speak; there- 
fore let every one judge of it, even as his own heart shall tell him, 
and no otherwise ; I will but only make a demand : If God 
should yield unto us, not as unto Abraham, if fifty, forty, thirty, 
twenty, yea, or if ten good persons could be found in a city, for 
their sakes this city should not be destroyed : but, and if he 
should make us an offer thus laige ; search all the generations of 
men sitbence the fall of our father Adam, find one man that 
hath done one action which hath passed from him pure, without 
any stain or blemish at all ; and for that one man's only action, 
neither man nor angel shall feel the torments which are prepared 
for both. Do you think that this ransom, to deliver men and an- 
gels, could be found to be among the sons of men ? The best 
things which we do have somewhat in them to be pardoned^ 
How then can we do any thing meritorious, or worthy to be re- 
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Mrarded i Indeed, God doth Uberally promise whatsoever apper* 
taineth to a blessed life, to as many as sincerely keep his kw, 
though they be not exactly able to keep it. Wherefore, we ac- 
knowledge a dutifol necessity of doing well, but the meritoiioiis 
dignity of doing well we utteily renounce. We see how far we are 
from the perfect righteousness of the law; the' little frint which 
we have in holiness, it is, God knowedi, corrupt and unsound : 
we put no confidence at all in it, we challenge nothing in die 
world for it, we dare not call God to reckoning, as if we h^ him 
in our debt-books : our conUnual suit to him is, and most be, to 
bear with our infirmities, ^d pardon our offences. 

8. But the people of whom the prophet speakedi, were they all, 
or were the most part of them, such as had care to walk uprightly i 
Did they thirst after righteousness ? Did they vrish ? Did diey 
long with the righteous prophet, ^^ O that our ways were' so direct 
that we might keep thy statutes?" 'Did they lament with the 
righteous apostle, '' O miserable men, the good which we widi 
and purpose, and strive to do, we cannot i^ No ; the wordii of dfe 
other prophet concerning this people/ do shew the contrary. 
How grievously hath Esay mourned over them ! ** O sinfbl na- 
tion, laden with iniquity, wicked seed, corrupt children T' All 
which notwithstanding, so wide are the bowels of his compassion 
enlarged, that he denieth us not, no, not when we were laden with 
iniquity, leave to commune familiarly with him, liberty to crave, 
and entreat that what plagues soever we have deserved, we may 
not be in worse case than unbelievers, that we may not be 
hemmed in by pagans and infidels. Jerusalem is a isinful polluted 
city ; but Jerusalem compared with Babylon is righteous. And 
shall therighteous be overborne ? Shall they be compassed about 
by the wicked? But the prophet doth not only complain, Lord, 
how Cometh it to pass that thou handiest us so hardly, of whom thy 
name is called, and bearest with the heathen nations that despise 
thee ? No, he breaketh out through extremity of grief, and in- 
ferreth violently, this ** proceeding is perverse," the righteous are 
thus handled ; ** therefore perverse judgment doth proceed.'* 

9. Which illation containeth many things, whereof it were 
better much for you to hear, and me to speak, if necessity did 

Acts xiii. not draw me to another task. Paul and Barnabas being re- 

43, 44. quested to preach the same things again which once they had 

preached, thought it their duty to satisfy the godly desires of men 

sincerely affected to the truth. Nor may it seem burdenous for 

me, nor for you unprofitable, that I follow their example, the like 
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occasion uDto tbeir being offered me. When we bad last die 
Episde of St. Paul to the Hebrews in hand, and of that epistle 
theife words, '^ In these last days he has spoken to us by his Son ;*' Heb. 
after we had thence collected the nature of the visible church of'' ^' 
Christ, and had defined it to be a community of men^ sanctified 
through the profession of the truth which God bath taught the 
world by his Son ; and had declared, that the scope of Christian 
doctrine is the comfort of them whose hearts are overcharged 
with the burden of sin ; and had proved that the doctrine pro- 
fessed in the church of Rome, doth bereave men of comfort, both 
in their lives, and in their deaths; die conclusion in the end, 
whereunto we came, was this, the church of Rome, being in faith 
so corrupted as she is, and refusing to be reformed as she doth, we 
are to sever ourselves from her ; the example of our fathers may not 
retain us in communion with that church, under hope that we so 
continuing, may be saved as well as they. God, I doubt not, was 
merciful to save thousands of them, though they lived in popish 
saperstitions, inasmuch as they sinned ignorautly : but the truth is 
now laid before our eyes. The former part of this last sentence, 
namely, these words, ^' I doubt not but God was merciful to 
aave thousands of our fathers living in popish superstitions, inas- 
much as they sinned ignorantly :" this sentence 1 beseech you 
to mark, and to sift it with the severity of austere judgment, that 
if it be found to be gold, it may be suitable to the precious foun- 
dation whereon it was then laid ; for I protest, that if it be hay or 
stubble, my own hand shall set fire on it. Two questions have ^ 
risen by this speech before-alleged : the one. Whether our fa- 
thers, infected with popish errors and superstitions, may be saved ? 
the other, Whether their ignorance be a reasonable inducement 
to make us think they might? We are then to examine, first, what 
possibility ; then, what probability there is, that God might be 
merciful unto so many of our fathers. 

10. So many of our fathers living in popbh superstitions, yet 
by the mercy of God be saved? No; this could not be: God 
hath spoken by his angel from heaven unto his people concern- 
ing Babylon (by Babylon, we understand the church of Rome) : 
^' Go out of her, my people, that ye be not partakers of her Apoo. 
plagues." For answer whereunto, first^ I do not take the words *'*"• ^ 
to be meant only of temporal plagues, of the corporal death, sor- 
row, famine, and fire, whereunto God in his wrath had condemned 

* Bj lanetiSettioB, I msaa a aepanition from others not profofung ai tiisy do* 
7« tnia holiMifl'^niiiiteUi not in. proftstiog, but in obejiog the U uth of Gbriftt« , 
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Babylon; and that to save hb chosen people finomdiese plagoes. 
Matt he saith, " Go out/' with like intent^ as in the gospel, speaking of 
Kir. 16. Jerusalem's desolations, he saith, " Let them that are in Judea 
Gen. flee unto the mountains, and them that are in die midst thereof de- 
**** ^^* part out:" or as in the former times to Lot, "Arise, take thy 
wife and thy daughters which are there, lest thou be destroyed in 
the punishment of the city f but forasmuch as here it is siud, 
'* Go out of Babylon ;" we doubt their everlasting destruction, 
which are partakers therein, is either principally meant, or neces- 
sarily implied in this sentence. How then was it possible for ao 
many of our fathers to be saved, since they were so for from de- 
parting out of Babylon, that they took her for their motfier, atid 
in her bosom yielded up the ghost ? 

1 1 . First, for the plagues being threatened unto them that are 
partakers in the sins of Babyloni we can define nothing concern* 
ing our fathers out of this sentence : unless we shew what the 
sins of Babylon be, and what they be which are such partakers of 
them that their everlasting plagues are inevitable. The sins 
which may be common both to them of the church of Rome^ 
and to odiers departed thence, must be severed from this question. 
He which saith, '^ Depart out of Babylon, lest ye be partakers 
of her sins,'* sbeweth plainly^ that he meaneth such sms, as ex- 
cept we separate ourselves, we have no power in the world to 
avoid ; such impieties, as by their law they have established, and 
whereunto all that are among them, either do indeed assent, or 
else are, by powerful means, forced in show and appearance to 
subject themselves. As for example, in the church of Rome it 
is maintained, that the same credit and reverence that we give to 
the Scriptures of God, ought also to be given to unvmtten veii* 
ties ; that the pope is supreme head ministerial over the universal 
church militant ; that the bread in the eucharist is transubstan- 
tiated into Christ ; that it is to be adored, and to be offered 
up unto God, as a sacrifice propitiatory for quick and dead ; 
that images are to be worshipped^ saints to be called upon as in- 
tercessors^ and such-like. Now, because some heresies do con- 
cern things only believed, as the transubstantiation of the sacm- 
mental elements in the eucharist ; some concern things which are 
practised and put in ure, as the adoration of the elements transub- 
stantiated : we must note^ that erroneously the practice of that is 
sometime received, whereof the doctrine that teacheth it is not 
heretically maintained. They are all partakers of the maintenance 
of heresies, who byword or deed allow them, knowing them, al- 
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though nbt loiowin^ theitt to be heresies; as also tbeyi and that 
most daDgeroMsly of all others, who knowing heresy to be heresy, 
do notwithstanding in worldly respects make semblance of allow- 
ing diat, which in heart and judgment they condemn : but heresy 
is heietically maintained, by such as obstinately hold it after 
wholesome admonition. Of the last sort, as of the next before, 
I make too doubt, but that their condemnation, without an actual 
repentance, is inevitable. Lest any man therefore should think, 
that in speaking of our fathers, X should speak indifierently of 
diem all; let my words, I beseech you, be well marked, ''I 
doubt not but God was merciful to save thousands of our fathers :^ 
which thing I will now, by God^s assistance, set more plainly 
before your eyes, 

12. Many are partakers of the error, which are not of the he* 
rosy of the church of Rome. The people following the conduct 
of their guides, and observing as they did, exactly that which was 
prescribed, thought they did God good service, when indeed diey 
did dishonour him. This was their error : but the heresy of the 
(church of Rome, their dogmatical position opposite unto Chri^ 
tian truth, what one man among ten thousand did ever understand ? 
Of them which understand Roman heresies, and allow them, all 
are not alike partakers in the action of allowing. Some allow 
them as the first founders and establishers of them : which crime 
toucheth none but their popes and councils : the people are clear 
mod free from this. Of them which mamtain popish heresies, not 
as authors, but receivers of them from others, all maintain them 
not as masters. In this are not the people partakers neither, but 
only tbe predicant md schoolmen. Of them which have been 
partakers in this sin of teaching popish heresy, there is also a dif- 
ference ; for they have not all been teachers of all popish heresy. 
^ Put a difference (saith St. Jude), have compasrion upon some.'' ver. n. 
Shdlwe layup all in one condition ? Shall we cast them ail beadr 
long i Shall we plunge them all into that infernal and ererlastiDg 
flaming lake ? Them that have been partakers of the errors of Ba» 
bylon, together with them which are in the heresy i Them which 
bft«e been the authors of the heresy, widi them ihat by terror and 
violence have been forced to reca^e it ? Tfaan who taught it, with 
tfaeas whose simplicity hath by sli^ts and conveyances of feJ^e 
teachers been seduced to believe it? Them which have been par- 
takers in one, with them which have been partdsers in many i Tbens 
which m many, widi them which in all ? 

2a2 
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IS. Notmdistaiiding I grant, that aMbou^ the condenniaAaa 
of them be more tolerable than of these; yet from the man diat 
laboureth at the plough, to hitti that sittedi in the Vatican ; to aB 
partakers in the sins of Babylon ; to our iadiers, though they did 
but erroneously practise that which the guide heretically taught ; 
to all without exception, pli^es were due. The pit is ordina- 
rily the end, as well of the guide as of the guided in Uindness. 
But woe worth die hour wherein we are bom, except we n^fat 
promise ourselves better things ; things which accompany man's 
salvation, even where we know that worse and such as accompany 
condemnation are due. Then roust we shew some way how pos- 
sibly they mi^t escape. What way is there that sinners can find 
to escape the judgment of God, but only by appealmg to the seat 
of his saving mercy ? Which mercy, with Origen, we do not iex- 
tend to devils and damned spirits. Grod hath mercy upon tlioii> 
sands, but there be thousands also which he hardeneth; Christ 
hath therefore set the bounds, he hath fixed the limits of his saving 
mercy within the compass of these terms : ^' God sent not his 
own Son to condemn the world, but that the world through him 
might be saved." In the third of St. John's Gospel, mercy is re> 
Jolm strained to believers: '^ He that believeth shall not be condemo- 
lu. 17. ^ . jj^ ijjg^ believedi not, is condemned already, because he be- 
lieveth not in the Son of God.** In the second of the RevelatioD, 
mercy isrestrained to the penitent. For of Jezebel and her sectaries 
^▼* thus he speaketh : '^I gave her space to repent, and she repented 
not. Behold, I vrill cast her into a bed, and them that commit 
fornications with her info great affliction, except they repent them 
of their works; and I will kill her children with death.** Our hope 
therefore of the fathers is, if diey were not altogether faithless aod 
impenitent, diat they are saved. 

14. They are not faidiless that are weak in assenting to die 
truth, or stifi^ in maintaining things opposite to the trudi of Chris- 
dan doctrine. But as many as hold the foundation which is pre- 
cious, though they hold it but weakly, and as it were with a slen- 
der thread, although they frame many base and unsuitable things 
upon it, things that cannot abide the trial of the fire ; yet shall 
they pass the fiery trial and be saved, which indeed have builded 
diemselves upon the rock, which is the foundation of the dinrch. 
If then our fiithers did not hold the foundatibn of fiiith, there is no 
doubt but they were fidthless. If many of them held it^ thed 9 
therein no impediment but many of them might be saved. Then 
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let 118 see what die foundation of faith is, and whether we may 
think that thousands of our fathers being in popish superstitions, 
did notwithstanding hold the foundation. 
: 15* If the foundation of faith do import the general ground 
whereupon we rest when we do believe, the writings of the evan- 
gelists and the aposties are the foundation of Christian faith : 
** Credimus quia legimus/' saith St Jerome. O that the church 
of Rome did as ^ soundly interpret these fundamental writings 
whereupon we build our faith, as she doth willingly hold and em- 
brace them. 

. 16. But if the name of foundation do note the principal thing 
which is believed, then is that the foundation of our feith which St. 
Paul hath to Timothy : '^ God manifested in the flesh, justified i Tin. 
in tiie Spirit," &c. that of Nadianael, <^ Thou art die Son of the f^l^' 
living God : thou art the king of Israel :" that of the inhabitants i. 49. 
of Samaria, ** This is Christ the Saviour of the vwrld :" he that iv. 4A. 
direcdy deniedi this, doth utterly rase the foundation of our fidth. 
I iiave proved heretofore, that idthough the church of Rome hath 
played the harlot worse than ever did Israel, yet are they not, as 
BOW the- synagogue of the Jews, which plainly deny Christ Jesus, 
quite and clean excluded from the new covenant. But as Samaria 
compared with Jerusalem is teraoed Aholath, a church or tabemade 
of her own; contrariwise, Jerusalem Aholibath, the resting place 
of the Lord : so whatsoever we term the church of Rome, when 
we compare her vrith refcHrmed churches, still we put a difference, 
at then between Babylon and Samaria, so now between Rome 
and the heathenish assemblies : which opinion I must and vrill 
recall ; I must grant and will, that the church of Rome, together 
with all her children, is dean excluded. There is no difference 
in the world between our fethers and Saracens, Turks andpai- 
nims, if they did direcdy deny Christ crudfied for die salvation 
of the world. . "^^ 

17« But how many millions of them were known so to have 
ended their lives, that the drawing of their breath hath ceased with 
die uttering of this futh, ^' Christ my Saviour, my Redeemer 
Jesus i*' Answer is made, that diis they might unfeignedly con- 
fess, and yet be far enough from salvation. For behold, saith the 
apoade, '' I Paul say unto you, that if ye be circumcised, Christ Ga].T.s. 



■ Tlwjr miiinterpret, not onljr hj makiiig ftlie and oornipt gloMM opoo the 
8eriptare» bat alio by forciDg the old Talgar traBslatioD m the obIj anthentioal : 
bowbeit, tbej rtfiue no book which is cinooioa], thoogb thej admit sondrj which 
areBot. 
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ahaU profit joa nothing/' Christ, intbe woik of man's advidaii, 
is alone : the Galatians were CMt away by joimng circiuncinoQ 
and the other rites of the law with Christ : the church of Rome 
doth teach her children to join other things likewise with him ; 
therefore their faitbi their belief, doth net profit them any thing at 
all. It is true, that they do indeed join other dungs with Christ: 
but how i Not in the wcnrk of redemption itself, whidi tfaay giant 
that Christ alone hath performed suJGciently for the aalfation of 
die whole world ; but in the application of this iiieatimaUe trea- 
sure, that it may be effectual to their salvation : how damorely 
soever they confess that they seek remission of sins no odierwise 
than by the blood of Christ, using humbly the means ^pcnnted 
by him to apply the benefit of his holy blood : they teadi indeed 
so many things pernicious in Christian faith, in setting down the 
means whereof they speak, that the very foundation of fiiith which 
they hold is thereby plainly overthro^n^* and the force of the bkx)d 
of Jesus Christ extmguished. We may therefore, disputing widi 
them, urge them even with as dangerous sequeb, as the aposde 
doth the Gulatians. But I demand^ if some of those Gialalisns, 
heartily embracing the gospel of Christ, sincere aad sound in 
fidtb (this one only error ejLcepted), had ended their Uvea belbro 
they were ever taught how perilous an opinion they held ; shall 
we think that the danger of this error did so overweigh the benefit 
of their faith, that the mercy of God might not save them i I gnmt 
they overthrow the foundation of fiiith by consequent; doth not 
that so likewise which the ^ Lutheran churches do at this day so 
stiffly and so firmly maintain! For mine ownpart, I dare not here 
deny the possibility of their salvation, whicli have been the chief- 
est instruments of ours, albeit they carried to their graves a per* 
suasion so greatly repugnant to the trutlu Forasmuch therefore, 
as it may be said of the church of Bxime, she hath yet a litde 
strength, she doth not directly deny the foundation of Christianity; 
I m^, I Uust without offence, persuade myself diat thooaands of 

* Plainlj in all men's sight whose ejes God hath enlightened to behold Mi troth. 
For thej whioh ten in «rror sre in datriniefs, «nd see not that wfaieh' in light li phdik. 
In that whiob th»y teach •onoernii^ the natnna of Christ, thej liold the saiM with 
Nestorios fally, the same with Eatjches about the proprieties of his nature. 

^ The opinioB eflfae Lntheram, tboQgliit be no direct deniri of the fonndatioi, 
maj notwithstanding be damnaUe nnto aeme j and I do not iUak but that in aMj 
respects it is less damnable, as at this day some maintain it, than it was in them 
which held it at first; aa Lnther and otbefs whoai I hlui ma eye auto in this apeeA. 
The question is not, whether an error with soeh <and such ouonBHlnnoen ; bot tAmgij, 
whether an error overthrowing the foondatiou, do exclude all poisibilkj of sdva- 
tion, if it be not recanted, and express! j repented o£ 
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6ttr fadien, id fokmer times, living and dying witiiia bar walk^ have 
found mercy at the hands of God. 

18. What although they repented not (rf their errors i God for- 
\ad that i dionU open my mouth to gainsay that nvhicfa Christ . 
Umself hath spoken : ^' Except ye repent ye shall all perish.'' And 
if they did not repent^ they perished. But withal note, that we 
have the benefit of a double repentance : the least sin which we 
eommit in deed, thought, or word, is death, without repentance. 
Yet bow many things do escape in every at these, which words 
we do not know ! How many, which we do not observe to be sins 1 
And without knowledge, without the observation of sin, there 
ii no actual repentance. It cannot then be chosen, but that 
for as many as hold the foundation, and have holden all sins 
and enrors in hatred, Uhe blessing of repentance for unknown 
ains and errors is obtained at the hands of God, through the 
gracious mediation of Jesus Christ, for such suitors as cry vrith 
the prophet David, ** Purge me, O Lord, from my secret sins/' 

19* But we warii a wall of loam ; we labour in vain ; all diis is 
nothing, it doth not prove, it cannot justify that which we* go 
iribout to maintain. Infidels and heathen men are not so godless, 
but that they may, no doubt, cry God mercy, and desire in gen^ 
ral to have their sins forgiven. To such as deny the foundation 
of fiiitb, there can be no salvation (according to the ordinary 
course viUch God doth use in saving men) without a particular 
repentance of that error. The Galatians, thinking that unless 
they were circumcised they could not be saved, ovothrew the 
foundation of faith directly: dierefore if any of them did 
die so persuaded, whether before or after they were told of 
dieir errors, their end is dreadful ; there is no way widi them 
but one, death and condemnation. For the apostle speaketh 
nothing of men departed, but saith generally of all, '' If ye be cii^ Gal. r. 
oumcised, Christ shall profit you nothing. Ye are alxdished from 
Christ, whosoever are justified by die law ; ye are fallen firom 
grace.'' Of them in (|ie church oi Rome, |the reason is the same. 
For whom antidirist hath seduced, concerning them did not St. 
Paul speak long before. They received not the word of trudi, that 
they might be saved? Therefore God would ^'send them 
strong delusions to believe lies, that all they might be damned 
which believe not the truth, but had pleasure in unrighteousness.'^ 
And St. John, ^ All that dwell upon the earth shall worship biro, Apoo. 
whose names are not written in the book of life." Indeed many 
in former times, as their books and writings do yet shew, held Aie 
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foundation, to wit, salfalion by Cfaritt akine, and dierefore mii^t 
besaved. God hathalwayshad a cburcU among them, wbidi firm- 
Ij kept his saving truth. As for such as hold with die church of 
Rome, that we cannot be saved bj Christ alone inthout works ; 
they do not only by a circle of consequents, but directly deny the 
foundation of £uth ; they hold it no^ no, not so mncli as by a 
thread. 

20. This, to my remembrance, being all that baih been op- 
posed with any countenance or show of reason, I hope, if tins be 
answered, the cause in question is at an end. Concerning general 
repentance, therefore, what ? a murderer, a blasfdienMr, an un- 
clean person, a Turk, a Jew, any mnner to escape the wradi of 
God by a general repentance, God forgive me i Truly, it never 
came within my heart, that a general repentance doth serve for all 
sins : it serveth only for the common oversights of our sinful life, 
and for the faults which either we do not mark, or do not know 
that they are faults. Our fethers were actually penitent for uns, 
wherein they knew diey displeased God : or else they fall not 
vnthin the compass of my first speech. Again, that otherwise 
they could not be saved, than holding the foundation of Christian 
faith, we have not only affirmed, but proved. Why is it not then 
confessed, that thousands at our fathers which lived in popish su- 
perstitions, might yet, by the mercy of God, be saved i Firsts if 
they had directly denied the very foundation of Christianity, with- 
out repenting them particularly of that sin, he which saith, there 
could be no salvation for them, according to the ordinary course 
which God doth use in saving men, granteth plainly, or at the 
least closely insinuate th, that an extraordinary privilege of mercy 
might deliver their souls from hell; which is more than I required. 
Secondly, if the foundation be denied, it is denied for fear of some 
heresy which the church, of Rome raaintaineth. But how many 
were there amongst our fathers, who being seduced by the com- 
mon error of that church, never knew the meaning of her heresies i 
So that although all popish heretics did perish, thousands of 
them which lived in popish superstitionsmight be saved. Thirdly, 
seeing all that held popish heresies did not hold all the heresies 
of die pope ; why might not thousands which were infected with 
other leaven, die unsoured with this, and so be saved i Fourthly, 
if they all held this heresy, many there were that held it, no 
doubt, but only in a general form of words which a favourable in. 
terpretation might expound in a sense differing fisir enough from 
the poisoned conceit of heresy. As for example ; did tl^y hold 
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that wecannotbe sayedby Christ without good works?* Weour- 
seWes do, I diink; all say as much, widi this constnictioiii salvation 
being taken as in that sentence, ^' Corde creditur ad justitiam, ore 
fit oofrfessio ad salatem," except infants and men, cut off upon 
the point of their conversion ; of the rest none shall see Gbd, but 
such as sedc peace and hdiness, though not as a cause of their 
salvation, yet as a way which they must walk which will be saved. 
Did they hold, thatwithout works we are notjustified i Take justifi- 
cation so as it may also imply sanctification, and St. James doth 
say as much^ For eicept there be an ambiguity in the same term, 
St. Paul and St. James do contradict each the other : which can^ 
not be. Now there b no ambiguity in the name either of fiiidi 
or of works, being meant by them both in one and the same sense. 
Finding, therefore, diat justification is spoken of by St. Paul 
widiout implying sanctification, when he proveth that a man is 
justified by fiiith without works ; finding hkewise that justifica- 
tion doth sometimes imply sanctification also with it ; I suppose 
nothing to be more sound, than so to interpret St. James speaking 
not in that sense, but in this. 

dl. We have already shewed, that there be two kinds of 
Christian righteousness : the one vrithout us, which we have by 
imputation ; the other in us, which consisteth of fiiith, hope, and 
charity, and other Christian virtues : and St. James doth prtVve 
diat Abraham had not only the one, because the thing believed 
was imputed unto him for righteousness ; but also the other, be- 
cause he ofiered up his son. God pveth us both the one justice 
and the other ; the one for accepting us for righteous in Christ ; 
the other by working Christian righteousness in us. The proper 
and most immediate efficient cause in us of this latter, is, Ae spi« - 
rit of adoption we have received into our hearts. That whereof 
it consisteth, whereof it is really and formally niade^ are those in* ' 
fused virtues proper and peculiar unto saints ; which the Sfnrit^ 
in the very moment when first it is ^ven of God, bringedi wi^' 
it: the efiiscts whereof are such actions as- the aposde dodi call ' 
the firuits of works, the operations of the Spirit : the diflbrenee<of 
the which operation firom the root whereof they spring, makedi it ' 
needful to put two kinds likevrise of sanctifying righteousness, ha- ' 
bitud and actual. Habitual, that holiness wherewith our souls - 
are inwardly endued, the same instant when first we begin to be 

* For Uiif if the only thbg alleged to prOTO the imposnlrility of their salvatioti :' 
tb0 ohoreh of Rome joinelh worfcrwith Cbrift, which i* a denial of the fandatiwij 
and iiBlaM we hold the fonndatiolo, we caonot be saved. 
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the t6iQple$ of tbe Holy Ghosts Actual, that hoiiiieB9» whidi af- 
terward beaUtifietfa all the partg and actions of our life, the hdi- 
ness for which £noGh, Job, Zacbary, Elizabeth; and other saints, 
are in the Scriptures so highly compaended* If here it be de« 
manded, which of these we do first receive i I answer, that tbe 
Spirit, the virtue of tbe Spirit, the habitual justice, which is in- 
grafted, the external justice of Jesus Christ, which is imputed ; 
these we receive all at one and the same time; whensoever we 
have any of these, we have all ; they go together : yet sith no man 
is justified except he beUeve, and no man believeth except he baa 
faith, and no man except be hath received the Spirit of adoption, 
hath faith: forasmuch as they do necessarily infer justification, 
and justification doth of necessity presuppose them ; we must 
needs hold th&t imputed righteousness, in dignity being the chiefes^ 
is notwithstanding in order to the last of all these; but actual 
righteousness, which is tbe righteousness of good works, sue- 
ceedeth all, followeth after all, both in order and time. Which 
bebg attentively marked, sheweth plainly how the fiuth of true 
believers cannot be divorced from hope and love ; how iaith is a 
part of saoctificatioQ, and yet unto justification necessary ; how 
feith is perfected by good works, and not works of ours watfaont 
faith : finally, how our fathers migbthold, that weaifie justified by 
fiiilb alone, and y^X bold truly that witboutwoiks we are not justi- 
fied. Did they think that men do merit rewards in heaven bjr the 
works they perform 00 earth i The anci^ts use meriting for ob- 
taining, and in that sense they (tf Wittenberg have in their confes- 
sion ; '' We teach ibsi good works commanded of God, are ne» 
cessarily to be done, and by the free kindness of God they merit 
tbeir certain rewards/' Therefore, speaking as our fethers did, 
and we taking tlieir /speech in a sound meaning, as we may take 
our fathers, and might, forasmuch as their meaning is doubtful, 
and charity doth always interpret doubtful things fevouraUy ; 
wiuu should induce us to think that rather the damage of the worst 
construction did ligbt upon them all, than that the blessing of die 
better was ff^tj^d unto thousands i Fifthly, if in the worst con- 
struction that may be made, they had generally all embraced it 
living, might not many of them dying utterly renounce it ? How- 
soever men, when they sit at ease, do vainly tickle their hearts with 
the vain conceit of I know not what proportionable correspondence 
between their merits and their rewards^ which, in the trance of 
their high speculations, they dream that God-^ath measured. 
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iraghedy and laid up, as it were, in bundle for diem, notwidtttand** 
ing we see by daily experience, in a number even of diem, <hal 
when die hour of deadi approachedi, when di^ aecredy hear 
dMowelvea summoned forthwidi to appear^ and stand at the bar 
of that Judge^ whose brightness causeth the eyes of the angels 
themselvies to dazzle, all diese idle imaginations do then begin to 
hide their faces ; to name merits then, is to lay their souls upon 
the rack, the memory of dieir own deeds is loathsome unto them, 
they forsake all things wherein they ha?e put any trust or confi- 
dence ; no staff to lean upon, no ease, no rest, no comfort thee, 
but only in Jesus Christ. 

d2. Wherefore if this proposition were true, ^'To hold in such 
wise, as the church of Rome doth, that we cannot be saved by 
Christ alone without works, is -direcdy to deny the foundation of 
fiudi ;'' I say, that if this proposition, were true nevertheless so 
many ways 1 have shewed, whereby we may hope that tfaoosanda 
of our. fathers which lived in popish superatitioo might be saved;* 
But what if it be not true? What if neidier diat of the Galatiane 
concerning circumcirion, nor this of the church of Rome by 
works, be any direct denial of the foundation, aa it is affirmed tint 
both are J I need not wade sa &r as to discuss this controversy, 
the matter which was first brought into question being so ciear,^ 
aa I hope it is. Howbeit^ because i desire that die trudi even 
in Ifaaft also diduld receive light,, i wSl do mine endeavour to eel 
down somewhat move plainly; first, the foundation of fiuth, what 
it is: secondly, what it is direcdy to deny diefoandatioa : dnrdly, 
whedier they whom God hath chosen to be heirs of life, may .fidt 
so for as directly to deny it: fourthly, whether the GalatianB did 
so by admitting the error about circumcision and the law ; last of 
atl,. whether the church of Rome for this one opinion of works, 
may be thought to do the like, and thereupon to be no more a 
Christian church, dian are the assemblies of Turks and Jews. 
- !83. This word foundation being figuratively used, hiA always "What tht 
reference to somewhat which resemUeth a material boSding, as ^f^il^^)! 
bodi that doctrine of laws and the community of Christians do. 
By the masters of civil poUcy nodiii]^ is "so much inodcated, as 
dnC commonwealths are founded upon laws ; for diat a mnkftnde 
cannot be compacted kilo one body odierwise dian by a common 

* They may cease to pot any oonfidenoe is worka, and yet nerer think, liTing in 
iiopiih anpentition, they did iaaiaa. Pigbiiis died popish, and yet denied popery in 
the article of jaatifioaiion by worki long before hi» death. 
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acception of laws, thereby they. are to be kept in order/ The 
groind of all civil laws is this ; ^* No man ought to be hurt or in^ 
jured by another ;" take away this persuasion, and ye take away 
all the laws ; take away laws, and what shall become of coiih 
Ephes. monwealsf So it is in our spiritual Christian community : I do 
' ^v "^^ mean that body mys^cal, whereof Christ is only die bead, 
that building undiscemible by mortal eyes, wherein Christ is the 
EphM. chief comer-stone : but I speak of the visible church ; the foun- 
"* * dation whereof is the doctrine which the prophets and the apo- 
stles prvrfessed. The mark whereunto their doctrine tendeth, is 
John pointed at in these words of Peter unto Christ, ^* Thon hast the 
▼1.63. vords of eternal life :" in those words of Paul to Timothy, '^The 
iii. 15! Holy Scriptures are able to make thee wise unto salvation.'' 
It is the demand of nature itself^ *^ What shall we do to have eter- 
nal life?'* The desire of immortality and the knowledge of that 
whereby it may be obtained, is so natural unto all men, that even 
they who are not persuaded that they shall, do notwithstanding 
wish that they might, know a way how to see no end of life. And 
because natural means are not able to resist the force of death, 
are no people in the earth so savage which hath not devised some 
supernatural help or other to fly for aid and succour in extremi- 
ties against the enemies of the laws. A longing therefiore to be 
saved, without understandmg the true way how,, hath been the 
cause of all the superstitions in the world. O that the miserable 
state of others, which wander in darkness, and wot not whither 
they go, could give us understandii^ hearts, worthily to esteem 
the riches of the mercy of God towards us, before whose eyes the 
doors of the kingdom of heaven are set vride open ! Should we 
offer violence unto it? It offereth violence unto us, and we gather 
strength to withstand it. But I am besides my purpose when 1 
fiEill to bewail the cold affection which we bear towards that where- 
by we should be saved ; my purpose being only to set down 
what the ground of salvation is. The doctrine of the gospel pro- 
posethsalvation as the end : and doth it not teach the way of at- 
taining thereunto ? Yet the damsel possessed with a spirit of divi- 
Aoti nation spake the truth : " These men are the servants of the most 
Heb!^' ^^ ®^» "^^^^^ s'^^w unto us the way of salvation : A new and 
X. «o. living way which Christ hath prepared for us through the veil, 
that is, his flesh ;" salvation purchased by the death of Christ. 

» Vocata ad oondonem mnltitDcliiie, qae coalesoere id popnli aniiu corpus^ nulU 
f praiUrqaaiB legibaa potent. Lit. de Rom. lib. i. 
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By this foundation the children of God, before the written 
Iftw, were distingiushed from the sons of men; the reverend Geihzlu. 
patriarchs both possessed it living, and spake expressly of it at 
the hour of their death. It comforted Job in the midst of Jobxiz. 
grief; as it was afterward the anchor-hold of all the righteous in 
Israel, -from the writing of the law to the time of grace ; every 
profdiet making mention of it. It was famously spoken of, about 
die titne, when the coming of Christ to accomplish the promises, 
which were made long before it drew near, that the sound there- 
of was heard amongst the gentiles. When he was come, as 
many as were his acknowledged that he was their salvation ; he, 
diat long^zpected hope of Israel ; he, that ** seed, in whom 
all the nations of the earth shall be blessed.'' So that now he 
is a name of ruin, a name of death and condemnation, unto 
such as dream of a new Messias, to as many as look for salvation 
by any other but by him. *^ For amongst men there is given no Acti 
other name under heaven whereby we must be saved." Thus ^^* ^^' 
much St. Mark doth intimate by that which he doth put in the 
front of this book, making his entrance with these words : '^ The 
bepnning of the gospel of Jesus Christ the Son of God." His 
doctrine he termeth the gospel^ because he teacheth salvation ; the 
gospel of Jesus Christ the Son of God, because it teacheth sal- 
vation by him. This is then the foundation whereupon the 
frame of the gospel is erected ; that very . Jesus whom the Viigin Luke 
conceived of the Holy Ghost, whom Simeon embraced in his ^ ^^* 
arms, whom Pilate condemned, whom the Jews crucified, whom 
die apostles preached, he is Christ, the Lord, the only Saviour of 
the world : ^ other foundation can no man lay.'' Thus I have briefly ^ cior.iii. 
opened that principle in Christianity, which we call the founda^ 
tion of our fiuth. It followeth now diat I declare unto you, what it 
is directly to overthrow it. This will be better opened, if we un- 
derstand, what it is to hold the foundation of fruth. 

24. There are which defend, that many of the gentiles, who 
never heard the name of Christ, held the foundation of Christ- 
ianity, and why? They acknowledged many of them ; the provi- 
dence of God, his infinite wisdom, strength, power;' his good- 
ness, and his mercy towards the children of .men ;. that God bath 
judgment in store for the wicked, but fat the r^teous which 
serve him rewards, &«. In this which' they confessed, that lieth 
covered which we believe ; in the rudiments of their knowledge 
concerning God, the foundation of our fiuth concerning 
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acception of laws, whereby they are to be kept in order/ The 
groind of all cWA laws is this ; *' No man ought to be hurt or in^ 
jured by another ;" take away this persuasion, and ye take away 
all the laws; take away laws, and what shall become of com- 
Ephei. monwealsf So it is in our spiritual Christian community : I do 
-' ^s. "^^ mean that body mys^cal, whereof Christ is only die head, 
that building undiscemible by mortal eyes, wherein Christ is die 
Ephet. chief comer-stone : but I speak of the visible church ; the foun^ 
"' ^^* dation whereof is the doctrine which the prophets and the apo- 
sdes professed. The mark whereunto their doctrine tendeth, ia 
John pointed at in these words of Peter unto Christ, ** Thou hast the 
2 tS' ^°"*' ^^ eternal life :" in those words of Paul to Timodiy, '^TTie 
iji.15! Holy Scriptures are able to make thee wise unto salvation.'' 
It is the demand of nature itself, '< What shall we do to haye eter- 
nal lifeP* The desire of immortality and the knowledge of that 
whereby it may be obtained, is so natural unto all men, that even 
they who are not persuaded that they shall, do notwidistanding 
wish that they might, know a v^y how to see no end of life. And 
because natural means are not able to resist the force of death, 
are no people in the earth so savage which hath not devised some 
supernatural help or other to fly for aid and succour in extremi- 
ties against the enemies of the laws. A longing therefore to be 
saved, without understanding the true way how,, hadi been the 
cause of all the superstitions in the world. O diat the miserable 
state of others, which wander in darkness, and wot not whither 
they go, could give us understanding hearts, worthily to esteem 
the riches of the mercy of God towards us, before whose eyes the 
doors of the kingdom of heaven are set vride open ! Should we 
offer violence unto it? It offereth violence unto us, and we gather 
strength to withstand it. But I am besides my purpose when I 
fall to bewail the cold affection which we bear towards that where- 
by we should be saved ; my purpose being only to set down 
what the ground of salvation is. The doctrine of the gospel pro- 
posethsalvation as the end : and doth it not teach the way of at- 
taining thereunto ? Yet the damsel possessed with a spirit of divi- 
Aott nation spake the truth : ^< These men are the servants of the most 
Jiebl^' ^ti^ ^^9 which shew unto us the way of salvation : A new and 
X. 20. living way which Christ hath prepared for us through the veil, 
that is, his flesh f salvation purchased by the death of Christ. 

* Vocata ad ooncionem moltitDdine, qae coalesoere id popnli oniiu corpos^ nulU 
re prsierqiiaiB legibas potent. Lit. de Rom. lib. i. 
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By this foundation the children of God, before the written 
law, were distingiushed from the sons of men; the reverend Geiuzlu. 
patrkrchfl both possessed it living, and spake expressly of it at 
the hour of their death. It comforted Job in the midst of Jobxiz. 
grief; as it was afterward the anchor-hold of all the righteous in 
Israel, -from the writing of the law to the time of grace ; every 
prophet making mention of it. It was famously spoken of, about 
die time, when the coming of Christ to accomplish the promises, 
which vrere made long before it drew near, that the sound diere- 
of was heard amongst the gentiles. When he was come, as 
many as were his acknowledged that he was their salvation ; he, 
diat long^zpected hope of Israel ; be, that ** seed, in whom 
all the nations of the earth shall be blessed.'' So that now he 
is a name of ruin, a name of death and condemnation, unto 
such as dream of a new Messias, to as many as look for salvation 
by any other but by him. *^ For amongst men there is given no Acti 
other name under heaven whereby we must be saved." Thus ^^' ^^' 
much St. Mark doth intimate by that which he doth put in the 
front of this book, making his entrance with these words : '^ The 
beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ the Son of God." His 
doctrine he termeth the gospel, because he teacheth salvation ; the 
gospel of Jesus Christ the Son of God, because it teacheth sal- 
vation by him. This is then the foundation whereupon the 
frame of the gospel is erected ; that very Jesus whom the Viigin Lake 
conceived of the Holy Ghost, whom Simeon embraced in his ^ ^^* 
arms, whom Pilate condemned, whom the Jews crucified, whom 
die apostles preached, he is Christ, the Lord, the only Saviour of 
the world : ^ other foundation can no man lay.'' Thus I have briefly ^ cior-ui- 
opened that principle in Christianity, which we call the foundit- 
tion of our frith. It followeth now diat I declare unto you, what it 
is direcdy to overthrow it. This will be better opened, if we un- 
derstand, what it is to hold the foundation of faith. 

24. There are which defend, that many of the gentiles, who 
never heard the name of Christ, held the foundation of Christ- 
ianity, and why ? They acknowledged many of them ; the prori- 
dence of God, his infinite wisdom, strength, power; his good- 
ness, and his mercy towards the children of men ; diat God bath 
judgment in store for the wicked, but for the r^teous which 
serve him rewards, &c. In this which' they confessed, that lieth 
covered which we believe ; in the rudiments of their knowledge 
concerning God, the foundation of our fiuth concerning Christ 
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laitb, wbea it ceaseth to believe thai Jesus Christ is the ooJ^jr 
Sanour of the world. The cause of life spiritual in us, is Christ, 
not carnally or corporally inhabiting, but dwelling in the soul of 
man, as a thing which (when the mind apprehendeth it) is said 
to inhabit or possess the mind. The mind conceiveth Christ l^ 
hearing the doctrine of Christianity, as the light of nature doth the 
mind to apprehend those truths which are merely rational; so that 
saving truth, which is far above the reach of human reason, can- 
not otherwise, than by the Spirit of the Almighty, be conceived. 
All these are implied, wheresoever any of them is mentioned as 
the cause of the spiritual life: wherefore if we have read, that 
Rom. « the Spirit is our life ;" or, ^' the word our Hfe ;" or, " Christ 
Phii. ' our life :" we are in every of these to understand, that our life is 
11. 16. Christ, by the hearing of the gospel apprehended as a Saviour, and 
iu. 4. assented unto through the power of the Holy Ghost. The first 
intellectual conceit and comprehension of Christ so embraced, 
1 Pet. i. St. Peter calleth the seed whereof we be new born : our first 
ii. 5. embracmg of Christ, is our first reviving from the state of death 
1 John and condemnation. '^ He that hath the Son hath life," saith 
''' ^^* St. John, '^ and he that hath not the Son of God, hath not life.'' 
If therefore he which once hath the Son, may cease to have the 
Son, though it be for a moment, he ceaseth for that moment to 
1 John h^ye iifg^ jgut the life of them which have the Son of God, is 
Perpe- everlasting *^ in the world to come." But because as Christ being 
1^^ °^ raised fix>m the dead died no more, death hath no more power 
Rom. over him; so justified man, being allied to God in Jesus Christ 
▼1. 10. Qyi- Lord, doth as necessarily from that time forward always Uve, 
^?J^^^ as Christ, by whom he hath life, liveth always. I might, iif Ihad 
not otherwhere largely done it already, shew by many and sundry 
manifest and clear proofs, how the motions and operations of life 
are sometime so undiscernible, and so secret, that they seem stone 
dead, who notwithstanding are still alive unto God in Christ. 

For as long as that abideth in us, which animateth, quickeVetb, 

and giveth life, so long we live; and we know that the cause of our 

faith abideth in us for ever. If Christ, the fountain of life, ioz] 

flit, and leave the habitation where once he dwelleth, what shaD 

become of his promise, *' I am with you to the world's end f" If 

the seed of God, which containeth Christ, may be first conceived 

1 Pel. and then cast out; how doth St. Peter term it immortal? How 

1 John do^ St- John affirm it abideth ? If the Spirit, which is given to 

lu* 9. cherish and preserve the seed of life, may be given and takea 
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s^¥ay, how is it the earnest of our inheritance until redemption ; 
how doth it continue with us for ever? If therefore the man which Kpbes 
is once just by faith, shall live by faith, and live for ever, it follow- j^Jj,^ 
eth, that he which once doth believe the foundation, must needs ▼• 14 
believe the foundation for ever. If he believe it for ever, how can 
he ever directly deny it f Faith holding the direct affirmation, 
the direct negation, so long as faith continueth, is excluded. 

Object. But you will say, *' That as he that is to-day holy, may 
to-morrow forsake his holiness, and become impure, as a friend 
may change his mind, and be made an enemy ; as hope may 
whither ; so faith may die in the heart of man, the Spirit may 
be quenched, grace may be extinguished, they which believe inay 
be quite turned away from the truth." 

Sol. The case is clear, long experience hath made this mani- 
fest, it needs no proof. I grant we are apt, prone, and ready, to 
forsake God ; but is God as ready to forsake us ? Our minds are 
changeable ; is his so likewise? Whom God hath justified^ hath 
not Christ assured, that it is his Father*s will to give them a kingdom ? 
Notwithstanding, it shall not be otherwise given them, than if they Col. 
continue grounded and stablished in the faith, and be not moved >• ^^• 
away from the hope of the gospel ; '' if they abide in love and i xim 
holiness." Our Saviour therefore, when he spake of the sheep "• ^^' 
effectually called, and truly gathered into his fold, '^ I give unto juhn 3 
diem eternal life ; and they shall never perish, neither shall any *^' 
pluck them out of my hand ;" in promising to save them, he pro- 
mised no doubt to preserve them in that without which here can 
be no salvation, as also from that whereby it is irrecoverably lost. 
Every error in things appertaining unto God, is repugnant unto 
faith ; every fearful cogitation, unto hope ; unto love, every strag- 
gling inordinate desire ; unto holiness, every blemish wherewith 
either the inward thoughts of our minds, or the outward actions 
of our lives, are stained. But heresy, such as that of Ebion, 
Cerinthus, and others, against whom the apostles were forced to 
bend themselves, both by word and also by writing ; that repin- 
ing discouragement of heart which tempteth God, whereof we 
have Israel in the desert for a pattern ; coldness, such as that in 
tbe angels of Ephesus; foul sins, known to be expressly against the 
first or second table of the law, such as Noah, Manasses, David, 
Solomon, and Peter, committed : these are each in their kind so 
oppiosite to the former virtues, that they leave no place for salva- 
tion without an actual repentance. But infidelity, extreme de- 

VOL. III. 2 B 
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spaiir^ hatred of God and all goodness, obduration in sin cannot 
stand where there is but die least spark of faith, hope, love, and 
sanctity ; even as cold in the lowest degree cannot be, where heat 
in the highest degree is found. Whereupon I conclude, that al- 
though in the first kind, no man liveth which sinneth not ; and in 
the second, as perfect as any do live, may sin : yet sith the man 
ijohn which is bom of God hath a promise, that in him ** the seed of 
* God shall abide ;" which seed is a sure preservative against the 
sins that are of the third suit ; greater and clearer assurance we 
cannot have of any thing, than of this, that from such sins God 
shall preserve the righteous, as the apple of his eye, for ever. Di- 
rectly to deny the foundation of futh, is plain infidelity ; where 
faith is entered, there infidelity, is for ever excluded : therefore by 
him which hath once sincerely believed in Christ, the foundation 
of Christian faith can never be directly denied. Did not Peter { 
did not Marcellinus ? did not others both directly deny Christ 
after that they had believed, and again believe, after they had 
denied F No doubt, as they confess in words, whose condemna^ . 
tion is nevertheless their not believing (for example we have 
Judas) ; so likewise, they may believe in heart whose coQd|em« 
nation, without repentance, is their not confessing. Although, 
therefore, Peter and the rest, for whose faith Christ hath prayed 
that it might not fail, did not by denial sin the sin of infidelity, 
which is an inward abnegation of Christ (for if they had done 
this, their faith had clearly failed): yet, because they sinned noto- 
riously and grievously, committing that which they knew to be 
expressly forbidden by the law, which saith, " Thou shalt worship 
the Lord thy God^ and him only shalt thou serve ;" necessary it 
was, that he which purposed to save their souls should, as he did, 
touch their hearts with true unfeigned repentance, that his mercy 
might restore them again to life, whom sin had made the chil- 
dren of death and condemnation. Touching the point, therefore, 
Ihope I may safely set down, that if the justified err, as he may, 
and never come to understand his error, God doth save him 
through general repentance : but if he fall into heresy, he calleth 
him one time or other by actual repentance ; but from infidelity, 
which is an inward direct denial of the foundation, he preserveth 
him by special providence for ever. Whereby we may easily 
know, what to think of those Galatians whose hearts were so pos- 
sessed with the love of the truth, that, if it had been possible, they 
would have plucked out their eyes to bestow upon their teacheiv* 
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It 18 true, that they were greatly* changed both in persua^on and 
affection ; so diat the Galatians, when St. Paul wrote unto them, 
were not now the Galatians which they had been in former time, 
for that through error they wandered, although they were his 
sheep. I do not deny, but that I should deny diat they were his 
sheep, if I should grant, that through error they perished. It was 
a perilous opinion that they held ; perilous even in them that 
held it only as an error, because it overthroweth the foundation 
by consequent But in them which obstinately maintain it, 
I cannot think it less than a damnable heresy. We must 
therefore put a difference between them which err of igno- 
rance, retaining nevertheless a mind desirous to be instructed in 
truth, and (hem which, after the truth is laid open, persist in the 
stubborn defence of their blindness. Heretical defenders, iro- 
ward and stiff-necked teachers of circumcision, the blessed 
apostle calls dogs : silly men, who were seduced to think they 
taught the truth, he pitieth, he taketh up in his arms, he lovingly 
embraceth, he kisseth, and with more than fatherly tenderness 
doth so temper, qualify, and correct the speech he useth towards 
them, that a man cannot easily discern whether did most abound, 
the love which he bare to their godly affection, or the grief which 
the danger of their opinion bred in him. Their opinion was dan- 
gerous ; was not theirs also, who thought tlie kingdom of Christ 
should be earthly i was not theirs, which thought the gospel 
only should be preached to the Jews i What more opposite to 
prophetical doctrine, concerning the coming of Christ, than the 
one ? concerning the catholic churchy than the other i Yet they 
which had these fancies, even when they had them, were not the 
worst men in the world. The heresy of free-will was a millstone 
about the Pelegians' neck ; shall we therefore give sentence of 
d6ath inevitably against all those fathers in the Greek church, 
which being mispersuaded, died in the error of free-will i Of these 
Galatians, therefore, which first were justified, and then deceived, 
as I can see no cause why as many as died before admonition 

* Howsoeyer menbachang^ (for changed they may be, eren the best amongst 
Bf^)f if they that bare receired, as it seemeih some of the Galatians which fell into 
error had reoeired the gifts and graces of God, which are called ifxirafAiKnra, sach 
as Culh, hope, and charity, are, which God doth ncTer take away from him to whom 
they are given, as if it repented him to have given them ; if such might be so far 
changed by error, as that the ve^ root of fiuth should be qoite exiingnished ia 
th^, and so their salvation utterly lost, it wonid shake the hearts of the stroafei^ ^ 
tad stoutest of OS dl. See the contrary in Beza'f ohfenratiiiiii vpon ♦HhtffWIK<i 
«f confesaionst 
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might not by mercy be received, even in error; so I make na 
doubt, but as many -as lived till tbey were admonished, found the 
mercy of God effectual in converting them from their error,^ lest 
any one that is Christ's should perish. Of this I, take it, there is 
no controversy : only against the salvation of them that died, 
though before admonition, yet in error, it is objected, that their 
opinion was a very plain direct denial of the foundation. If Paul 
and Barnabas had been so persuaded, they would haply have used 
the terms otherwise, speaking of the masters themselves who did 
Aeu first set that error abroach, '' certain of the sect of the pbarisees 
* ' which believed." What difference was there betweeii these pba- 
risees and other pharisees, from whom by a special description 
they are distinguished, but this i These which came to Antioch, 
teaching the necessity of circumcision, were Christians ; the other, 
\ enemies of Christianity. Why then should these be termed so 
distinctly believers, if they did directly deny the foundation of our 
belief ; besides which, there was no other thing, that made the 
rest to be no believers f We need go no farther than St. Paul's 
Gtl. ^61'y reasoning against them for proof of this matter : '* Seeing yoa 
iv.9. know God, or rather are known of God, how turn you again to 
Ver. S3, impotent rudiments ? The law engendereth servants, her children 
are in bondage : they which are begotten by the gospel, are free. 
Ver. SI. Brethren, we are not children of the servant, but of the free wo- 
man, and will ye yet be under the law ?" That they thought it unto 
Ver. 10. salvation necessary, for the church of Christ to observe days, and 
months, and times, and years, to keep the ceremonies and sacra- 
ments of the law, this was their error. Yet he which condemneth 

• 

their error, confesseth that, notwithstanding, they knew God, and 
were known of him ; he taketh not the honour from them to be 
termed sons, begotten of the immortal seed of the gospel. Let 
the heaviest words which he useth be weighed; consider the 
drift of those dreadful conclusions : ^' If ye be circumcised, Christ 
shall profit you nothing : as many as are justified by the law, are 
fallen from grace.'' It hath been to no purp63e in the world so 
to urge them, had not the apostle been persuaded, that at the bear- 
ing of such sequels, " No benefit by Christ, \ defection firom 
Christ," their hearts would tremble and quake within them : and 
why ? because that they knew, that in Christ, and in grace, their 

* Error convicted, and afterward maintained, is more tlian error ; for altboufc 
opinion be the same it was, in which respect I still call it error, jret thej an mC 
now the same they were when thej are taag^ht what the truth is, And plainl j teight 
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salvation lay^ which is a plain direct acknowledgment of the 
foundation. Lest I should herein seem to hold that which ho one 
learned or godly hath done^ let these words be considered, which 
import as much as I affirm. Surely those brethren which, in St. Bacor. de 
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Paul's time, thought that God did lay a necessity upon them to cies.'ser- 
make choice of days and meats, spake as they believed, and could vanda. 
not but in words condemn the liberty, which they supposed to be 
brought in against the authority of Divine Scripture. Otherwise ' 
it had been needless for St. Paul to admonish them, not to con- 
demn such as eat, without scrupulosity, whatsoever was set before 
them. This error, if you weigh what it is of itself, did at once 
overthrow all scriptures, whereby we are taught salvation by faith 
in Christ, all that ever the prophets did foretell, all that ever the 
apostles did preach of Christ, it drew with it the denial of Christ 
utterly : insomuch, that St. Paul complaineth, that his labour was 
lo6t upon the Galatians, unto whom this error is obtruded, af- 
firming that Christ, if so be they were circumcised, should not 
profit them any thing at all. Yet so far was St. Paul from striking 
their names out of Christ's book, that he commandeth others to 
entertain them, to accept with singular humanity, to use them 
like brethren ; he knew man's imbecility, he had a feeling of our 
blindness, which are mortal men, how great it is, and being sure 
that they are the sons of God, whosoever be endued with his 
fear, would not have them counted enemies of that whereunto 
they could not as yet frame themselves to be friends, but did ever, 
upon a very religious affection to the truth, willingly reject the 
truth. They acknowledged Christ to be their only and perfect 
Saviour, butsawnothow repugnant their believing the necessity of 
Mosaical ceremonies was to their faith in Jesus Christ. Here- 
upon a reply is made, that if they had not directly denied the 
foundation, they might have been saved ; but saved they could not 
be, therefore their opinion was, not only by consequent, but di- 
rectly a denial of the foundation. When the question was about 
. Ae possibility of their salvation, their denying of the foundation 
was brought to prove that they could not be saved : now, that the 
question is about their denial of the foundation, the impossibility 
of their salvation is alleged to prove they denied the foundation. 
Is there nothing which excludeth men from salvation, but only 
the foundation of faith denied? I should haye thought, that be- 
sides this, many other things are death to as many as, understand- 
ing that to cleave thereunto was to fall fit)m Christ, dkl notwitii-. 
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standiog cleave onto diem. But of this enough. Wheiefore I 
come to the last questioo, *^ Whether that the doctrine of Ae 
church of Rome^ concerning the necessity of works unto salvation^ 
be a direct denial of our faith ?' 

27. I seek not to obtrude unto you any private opinion of .my 
own. Th^ best learned in our profession are of this judgment, 
that all the corruptions of the church of Rome do not prove her 
to deny the foundation direcdy ; if they did, they should grant her 
CUT. Bp. simply to be no Christian church. '^ But I suppose (saidi one) 
^^^ that in the papacy some church remaineth, a church crazed, or, 
if you will, broken quite in pieces, forlorn, mishapen, yet some 
church :" his reason is this, '^ Antichrist must sit in the temple of 
God/' Lest any man should think such sentences as these to be 
true only in regard of them whom that church is supposed to have 
kept by the special providence of God, as it were, in the secret 
comets of his bosom, free from infection, and sound in the faith, 
as we trust, by his mercy, we ourselves are ; I permit it to your 
wise considerations, whether it be more likely, that as frenzy 
though it take away the use of reason, doth notwithstanding proie 
them reasonable creatures which have it, because none can le 
frantic but they ; so antichristianity being the bane and overtbrovr 
of Christianity, may nevertheless argue, the church where anti- 
christ sitteth to be Christian. Neither have I hitherto heaid or 
read any one word alleged of force to warrant, that God doth 
otherwise than so as in the two next questions before hath been 
declared, bind himself to keep his elect from worshipping the beast, 
and from receiving bis mark in their foreheads : but he hath pre- 
served, and will preserve them from receiving any deadly wound 
at the hands of the man of sin, whose deceit hath prevailed over 
none unto death, but only unto such as never loved the trudi) 
such as took pleasure in unrighteousness. They in all ages, whoie 
hearts have delighted in the principal truth, and whose souls have 
thirsted after righteousness, if they received the mark of error, 
the mercy of God, even erring, and dangerously erring, mi^t 
save them ; if they received the mark of heresy, die same mercy 
did, 1 doubt not, convert them. How far Romish heresies may 
prevail over God's elect, how many God hath kept from falling 
into them, how many have been converted from them, is not the 
question now in hand. For if heaven had not received any one 
of that coat for these thousand years, it may still be true^ that ibe 
doctrine which this day they do profess doth not directiy deny the 
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foundation, and so prove them simply to be no Christian church. 
One I have alleged, i^hose i¥ords, in my ears, sound that way : 
shall I add another, whose speech is plain ? ** 1 deny her not ^"»- ^« 
the name of a church/' saith another^ *' no more than to a man 
the name of a man, as long as he liveth, what sickness soever he 
hath." His reason is this, '^ Salvation in Jesus Christy which is 
themark which joineth the head with the body, Jesus Christ with 
the church, is so cut off by many merits, by the merits of saints, 
by the pope's pardons, and such other wickedness^ that the life of 
the church holdeth by a very thread,'^ yet still the life of the 
church holdeth. A third hath these words : '* I acknowledge the Zanob. 
church of Rome, even at this present day^ for a church of Christ, itelig. 
such a church as Israel did Jeroboam^ yet a church." His reason 
is this, '* Every man seeth, except he willingly hoodwink himself, 
that as always, so now, the church of Rome holdeth* firmly and 
steadfastly the doctrine of truth concerning Christ ; and bap- 
tizethin the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost; 
confesseth and avoucheth Christ to be the only Redeemer of the 
world, and the Judge that shall sit upon quick and dead, receiving 
true believers into endless joy, faithless and godless men being 
cast with Satan and his angels into flames unquenchable." 

28. I may, and will, rein the question shorter than they do. 
liCt the pope take down his top, and captivate no more men's 
souls by his papal jurisdictions ; let him no longer count himself 
lord paramount over the princes of the world, no longer hold 
kings as his servants paravaile ; let his stately senate submit their 
necks to the yoke of Christ, and cease to die their garments, like 
Edom, in blood ; let them from the highest to the lowest hate and 
forsake their idolatry^ abjure all their errors and heresies^ where- 
with they have any way perverted the truth ; let them strip their 
church, till they leave no polluted rag, but only this one about 
her, *^ By Christ alone without works we cannot be saved :" it is 
enough for me, if I shew, that the holding of this one thing doth 
not prove the foundation of faith directly denied in the church of 
Rome. 

£9* Works are an addition : be it so, what then ? The founda- 
tion is not subverted by every kind of addition. Simply to add 
unto those fundamental words is not to mingle wine with water, 
heaven and earth, tlungs polluted with the sanctified blood of 
Christ : of which crime indict them which attribute those opera- 
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iKHis in whole or in part to any creature, i^hich in die woik of 
our salvation wholly are peculiar unto Christ ; and if I open mif 
mouth to speak in their defence, if I hold my peace, and plead 
not against them as long as breath is within my body, let mabr 
guilty of all the dishonour that ever hath been done to the Sob of 
God. But the more dreadful a thing it is to deny salvatioi hf 
Christ alone, the more slow and fearful I am, except it be too Wh 
nifest, to lay a thing so grievous to any man's charge, X«t us b^ 
ware, lest if we make too many ways of denying Christ, we scaree 
leave any way for ourselves truly and soundly to confess hinu 
Salvation only by Christ is the true foundation whereupon indeed 
Christianity standeth. But what if I say you cannot be saved 
only by Christ, without this addition, Christ believed in bear^ 
confessed with mouth, obeyed in life and conversation ? Became 
I add, da I therefore deny that which I did directly aflinn} 
^JThere may be an additament of explication, which overtbrowelh 
not, but proveth and concludeth the proposition whereunto it ii 
annexed. He which saith, Peter was a chief apostle, doth prove 
that Peter was an apostle : he which saith. Our salvation is of dM 
Lord, through sanctification of the Spirit, and faith of the trutk^ 
proveth that our salvation b of the Lord. But if that which ii ' 
added, be such a privation as taketh away the very essence of 
that whereunto it is added, then by the sequel it overthrowetk 
it. He which saith, Judas is a dead man, though in word he 
granteth Judas to be a man, yet in effect he proveth him by tlnl 
Rom. "^ery speech no man, because death deprivetli him of being. Ii 
<'<• 6* like sort, he that should say. Our election is of grace for our 
works' sake, should grant in sound of words, but indeed by cofr* 
sequence deny, that our election is of grace ; for the grace which 
electeth us is no grace, if it elect us for our works' sake. 

30. Now whereas the church of Rome addeth works, we mint 
note farther, that the adding of works is not like the adding of 
circumcision unto Christ. Christ came not to abrogate and put 
away good works ; be did to change circumcision ; for we see 

* J deny not but that the charcb of Rome reqaireth some kinds of works whioh slie 
oofrbl not to require at men's bands. But our question is general about tbe addiii| 
of good works, not whether such or such works be good. In this compariaoB it k 
enough to touch so much on the matter in question between St. Paul and the Gala^ 
tians, as inferreth those conclusions. *' Ye are fallen from grace ; Christ can profit 
jou nothing:'' which conclusions will follow circumcision and rites of tbe law 
ceremonial, if thej be required as things necessary to salvation. This only WM 
alleged against me : and need I touch more than was alleged ? 
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that in place thereof he hath 8ubstituted|ho]y baptism. To say, 
ye cannot be saved by Christ except ye be circumcised^ is to add a 
tfaii^g excluded, a thing not only not necessary to be kept, but ne- 
cessary not to be kept by them that will be saved. On the other 
aide, to say, ye cannot be saved by Christ without works, is to add ' 
things not only not excluded, but commanded, as being in their 
place and in their kind necessary, and therefore subordinated unto 
Christ by Christ himself, by whom the web of salvation is spun : 
** Except your righteousness exceed the righteousness of the Matt, 
•cribes and pharisees, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of ^^^' 
■^ heaven.'^ They were rigorous exacters of things not utterly to zi. 59. 
4 be neglected and left undone, washing and tithing, 8lc. As they 
i| were in these, so must we be in judgment and the love of God. 
ti Christ, in works ceremonial, giveth more liberty, in moral much Matt 
K less, than they did. Works of righteousness therefore are added ^' ^^' 
in the one proposition ; as in the other, circumcision is. 

3 1 . But we say, our salvation is by Christ alone ; therefore 
howsoever, or whatsoever we add unto Christ in the matter of 
of salvation, we overthrow Christ. Our case were very hard, if 
' this argument, so universally meant as it is supposed, were sound 
- and good. We ourselves do not teach Christ alone, excluding 
our own faith, unto justification ; Christ alone, excluding our 
t own works, unto sauctification ; Christ alone, excluding the - 
f.': one or the other unnecessary unto salvation. It is a childish 
r cavil wherewith in the matter of justification our adversaries do 
so greatly please themselves, exclaiming, that we tread all Christ- 
ian virtues under our feet, and require nothing in Christians but 
faith, because we teach that faith alone Justifieth ; whereas by 
this speech we never meant to exclude either hope or charity 
from being always joined as inseparable mates with faith in the 
man that is justified; or works from being added as necessary 
duties, required at the hands of every justified man : but to shew 
diat faith is the only hand which putteth on Christ unto justified* 
tion ; and Christ the only garment, which being so put on, cover- 
edi the shame of our defiled natures, hideth the imperfection of 
oor works, preserveth us blameless in the sight of God, before 
whom otherwise the weakness of our futh were cause sufficient 
to make us culpable, yea, to shut us from the kingdom of hea- 
ven, where nothing that is not absolute can enter. That our 
dealing with them be not as childish as theirs with us ; when we 
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hear of salvatioo by Christ alone^ considering that alone as an 
exclusive particle, we are to note what it doth exclude, and where. 
If I say, ^* Such a judge only ought to determine such a case," all 
things incident to. the determination thereof, besides the person 
of the judge, as laws, depositions, evidences, &c. are not hereby 
excluded; persons are not excluded from witnessing herdn, or 
assisting, but only from determining and giving sentence* How 
then is our salvation wrought by Christ alone i is it our meambg, 
that nothing is requisite to man's salvation, but Christ to save, 
and he to be saved quietly without any more ado i No, we ac^ 
knowledge no such foundation. As we have received, so we 
teach, that besides the bare and naked work, wherein Chrbt, with- 
out'any other associate, finished all the parts of our redemption, 
' and purchased salvation himself alone; for conveyance of this emi- 
nent blessing unto us, many things are of necessity required, as, 
to be known and chosen of God before the foundation of the 
world ; in the world to be called, justified, sanctified ; after we 
have left the world, to be received unto glory ; Christ in every of 
£pl,^ these hath somewhat which he worketh alone. Through him, 
L 11. according to the eternal purpose of God before the foundation of 
the world, born, crucified, buried, raised, &c. we were in a gra- 
cious acceptation known unto God long before we were seen of 
men : God knew us, loved us, was kind to us in Jesus Christ, in 
him we were elected to be heirs of life. Thus far God through 
Christ hath wrought in such sort alone, that ourselves are mere 
patients^ working no more than dead and senseless matter, wood, 
stone, or iron, doth in the artificer's hands ; no more than clay, 
when the potter appointeth it to be framed for an honourable use; 
nay, not so much. For the matter whereupon the craftsman 
worketh he chooseth, being moved by the fitness which is in it to 
serve his turn ; in us no such thing. Touching the rest which 
is laid for the foundation of our faith, it importeth farther, that by 
him we are called, that we have redemption, remission of sins 
through his blood, health by his stripes ; justice by him ; that he 
doth sanctify his church, and make it glorious to himself, that en- 
trance into joy shall be given us by him ; yea, all things by him 
alone. Howbeit, not so by him alone, as if in us, to our vocation, 
the hearing of the gospel ; to our justification, faith ; to our sanc- 
tification, the fruits of the Spirit ; to our entrance into rest, per- 
severance in hope, in faith, in holiness, were not necessary. 
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. :S3. Then what is ihe faidt of the church of Rome i Not that 
ahe requireth works at their hands. which will be saved; but that 
she attributed! unto works a power of satisfying God for sin; 
ye%, a virtue to merit both grace here, and in heaven glory. That 
diis overthroweth die foundation of.iaidi, I grant willingly; that 
. it is a direct denial thereof, X utterly deny. What it is to hold^ 
.and what directly to deny, the foundation of faith, I have already 
..opened. Apply it particularly to this cause, and there needs no 
jnore ado. The thing which is handled, if the form under which 
it is handled be added thereunto, it sheweth the foundation of 
;any doctrine whatsoever. Christ is the matter whereof the doc- 
trine of the gospel treateth ; and it treatedi of Christ as of a Sa- 
. loour. Salvation therefore by Christ is the foundation of Christ- 
ianity: as for works, they are a thing subordinate, no odierwise 
.than because our sanctification cannot be accomplished without 
*them. The doctrine concerning diem is a thing builded upon 
.tihe foundation ; therefore the doctrine which addeth unto them 
• the power of satisfying, or of meriting, addeth unto a thing sub« 
.ordinated, builded upon the foundation, not to the very founda- 
:tion itself; yet is the foundation by this addition consequendy 
' overthrown, forasmuch as out of this addition it may be negatively 
concluded, he which maketh any work good and acceptable in 
the sight of God, to proceed from the natural freedom of our 
mU ; he which giveth unto any good works of ours the force of 
satisfying the wrath of Grod (or sin^ the power of meriting either 
•earthly or heavenly rewands; he which holdeth works goii^ be- 
fore our vocation, in congruity to merit our vocation ; works fol- 
lowing our first, to merit our second justification, and by condignity 
our last reward in the kingdom ofiheaven, pulleth up the doctrine 
of faith by the roots ; for out of every of these the plain direct de- 
•ifial diereof may be necessarily concluded* Not diis only, but what 
•Other heresy is there diat doth not rase the very foundation of faith 
jay consequent i Howbeit, we make a difference of heresies ; ae- 
-counting them in the next degree to infidelity, which direcdy deny 
imy one diing to be which is expressly acknowledged in the articles 
of our belief ; for out of any one article so denied die very fi>unda- 



* Haeo ratio eoclesiastioi sacramenti et oatholiosB fida est, nt qui partem divini 
weranenti iiegat, partem turn valeat confiteri. Ita aaim libi eoimexa et conoorpoTata 
sunt omnia, at aliad sine alio stare ood possit, et qui nonm ex omnibaa denegaTerit, 
•lift ei omnia credidisse non prosit. Cassian* lib^fi. de Incamat. 
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tion itself is straightway inferred. As for example ; if d maa sbould 
say. There is no catholic church, it followeth immediately thereupon, 
that this Jesus whom we call the Sdviour, is not the Saviour of the 
^^ f s ^^^^^ 9 because all the prophets bear witness, thatthetrue Messias 
should '* shew light unto the gentiles ;'' that is tb say, gatb^ such 
a church as is catholic, not restrained any longer unto one circudiH 
cised nation. In the second rank we place diem, out of whose po- 
sitions the denial of any the foresaid articles may be with like fk- 
cility concluded ; such as are they which have denied, with Ebioo, 
or with Marcion, his humanity ; an example whereof may be that 
lib. IX, of Cassianus defending the incarnation of the Son of God against 
Dom*^* Nestorius bishop of Antioch, who held, that the Virgin, when she 
01^. zTi. brought forth Christ, did not bring forth the Son of God> but a 
sole and mere man. Out of which heresy the denial of the articles 
of the Chrbtian faith he deducelh thus : " If thou dost deny our 
Lord Jesus Christ, in denying the Sou thou canst not choose bat 
deny the Father ; for, according to the voice of the Father himself, 
'He that hath not the Son, hath not the Father.' Wherefore denying 
him which is begotten, thou deniest him which doth beget. Again, 
denying the Son of God to have been born in the flesh, how canst 
thou believe him to have suffered ? believing not his passion, what 
remaineth, but that thou deny his resurrection i For we believe 
him not raised, except we first believe him dead: neither can the 
reason of his rising from the dead stand, without the faith of hb 
death going before. The denial of his death and passioa inferredi 
the denial of his rising from the depth. Whereupon it folio weth, that 
thou also deny his ascension into heaven. The apostle aflSrmeth, 
< That he which ascended, did first descend ;' so that, as much as 
lieth in thee, our Lord Jesus Christ hath neither risen horn 
the depth, nor is ascended into heaven, nor sitteth on the right 
hand of God the Father, neither shall he come at the day of the 
final account which is looked for, nor shall judge the quick and 
dead. And darest thou yet set foot in the church ? Canst thoa 
think thyself a bishop, when thou hast denied all those things 
whereby thou dost obtain a bishoply calling ?" Nestorius con- 
fessed all the articles of the creed, but his opinion did imply the 
denial of every part of his confession. Heresies there are of the 
third sort, such as the church of Rome maintaineth, which be re- 
moved by a greater distance from the foundation, although indeed 
they overthrow it. Yet because of that weakness, which the phi- 
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Iqsopher not^thin men's capacities when he saith, that the common 
sort cannot see things which follow in reason, when they follow, 
as it were, afar off by many deductions ; therefore the repugnancy 
of such heresy and the foundation is not so quickly or so easily 
found, but that a heretic of this, sooner than of the former kind, 
may directly grant, and consequently nevertheless deny, the foun- 
dation of faith. 

33. If reason be suspected, trial will shew that the church of 
Rome doth no otherwise, by teaching the doctrine she doth teach 
concerning good works. Offer them the very fundamental words, 
and what man is there that will refuse to subscribe unto them ? Can 
they directly grant, and directly deny, one and the very selfsame 
tiling ? Our own proceedings in disputing against their works sa- 
tisfactory and meritorious do shew, not only that they hold, but 
that we acknowledge them to hold, the foundation, notwithstand- 
ing their opinion. For are not these our arguments against them i 
'^ Christ alone hath satisfied and appeased his Father's wrath : 
Christ hath merited salvation alone." We should do fondly to 
use such disputes, neither could we think to prevail by them, if 
that whereupon we ground were a thing which we know they do 
not hold, which we are assured they will not grant. Their very 
answers to all such reasons^ as are in this controversy* brought 
against them^ will not permit us to doubt whether they hold the 
foundation or no. Can any roan, that hath read their, books 
concerning this matter, be ignorant how they draw all their an- 
swers unto these heads? That the remission of all our sius^ 
the pardon of all whatsoever punishments thereby deserved, 
the rewards which God hath laid up in heaven, are by the blood 
of our Lord Jesus Christ purchased, and obtained sufficiently for 
all men : but for no man effectually for his benefit in particular, 
except the blood of Christ be applied particularly to him by such 
means as God hath appointed that to work by. That those means 
of themselves, being but dead things, only the blood of Christ is 
thatwhichputteth]ife,force, and efficacy in them to work, and to be 
available, each in his. kind, to our salvation. Finally, that grace 
being purchased for us by the blood of Christ, and freely without 
any merit or desert at the first bestowed upon us, the good things 
which we do, after grace received, be thereby made satisfactory |^^, ^f 
and meritorious." Some of their sentences to this effect I must Granada 
allege for mine own warrant If we desire to hear foreign judg- uut. 3!*^* 
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ments, we find in one this confesrion^ ^^ He that could reckon lioir 
many the virtues and merits of our Saviour Jesus Christ hadi beeOi 
might likewise understand how many the benefits have been that - 
are to come to us by him^ for so much as men are made partakers of 
them all by means of his passion ; by him is given unto us re* 
mission of our sins, grace, glory, liberty, praise, salvation, redemp* 

F^olgarola, tion, justification, justice, satis&ction^ sacraments, merits, and all'- 
other things which we had^ andwere behoveful for our salvation." 
In another wehave these oppositions and answers made unto them: 
'< All grace is given by Christ Jesus. True, but not except Christ 
Jesus be applied; He is the propitiation for our sin: by his stripes 
we are healed, he hath offered himself up for us : all this is true, 

Aimot. in but apply it. We put all -satisfaction in die blood of Jesus Christ ; 

1 John i. but we hold, that the means which Christ hath appointed for us 
in the case to apply it, are our penal works." Our countrymen 
in Rheims make the like answer, that they seek salvation no other 
way than by the blood of Christ ; and that humbly they do use 
prayers, festings^ alms, faith, charity^ sacrifice^ sacraments, priests, 
only as the means appointed by Christ, to apply the benefit of his 
holy blood unto them : touching our good works, that in their 
own natures they are not'meritorious, nor answerable to the joys 
of heaven ; it cometh by the grace of Christ, and not of the work 
itself, that we have by well-doing a right to heaven, and deserve it 
worthily. If any man think that I seek to varnish their opinions, 
to set the better foot of a lame horse foremost ; let him know, that 
since I began throughly to understand their meaning, I have 
found their halting greater thanperhaps it seemeth to them which 
know not the deepness of Satan, as the blessed divine speaketh. 
For, although this be proof sulBBcient, that thiey do not direcdy 
deny the foundation of faith ; yet, if there were no other leaven 
in the lump of their doctrine but this, this were sufficient to 
prove, that their doctrine is not agreeable to the foundation of 
Christian faith. The Pelagians being over-great fiiends unto na- 
ture, made themselves enemies unto grace, for all their confess- 
ing, that men have their souls, and all the faculties thereof, their 
wills and all the ability of their wills, firom God. And is not the 

In his book church of Rome still an adversary to Chrisf s merits, because of 

raiiol"'^' ^^ acknowledging, that we have received the power of meriting 
by the blood of Christ? Sir Thomas More setteth down the odds 
between us and the church of Rome in the matter of works thus: 
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^ Like as we grant tbem^ that no good work of man is rewardable 
in heaven of its own nature^ but through the mere goodness of 
God^ that lists to set so high a price upon so poor a thing ; and 
that this price God setteth through Christ's passion, and for that, 
alfo they be his own works with us ; for good works to Godward 
WOvketh no man^ without God work in him t and as we grant 
them also, that no man may be proud of his works, for his imper- 
fect working ; and for that in all that man may do, he can do God 
no ^ood, but is a servant unprofitable, and doth but his bare duty : 
as we, I say, grant unto them these things, so this one thing or twain 
dathey grant us again, that men are bound. to work good works, if 
diej have time and power ; and that whoso worketh in true faith 
most, shall be most rewarded ; but then set they thereto, that all 
his rewards shall be given him for his faith alone, and nothing for 
his w(M-ks at all, because hb faith is the thing, they say, that 
forceth him to work well." 1 see by this of Sir Thomas More, 
hew- easy it is for men of .the greatest capacity to mistake things 
written or spoken as well on the one side as on the other* Their 
doctrine, as he thought, maketh the work of man rewardable in 
the world to come through the goodness of God, whom it pleased 
to set so high a price upon so poor a thing : and ours, that a 
man doth receive that eternal and high reward, not for his works, 
but for his faith's sake, by which he worketh : whereas in truth 
our doctrine is no other than that we have learned at the feet 
of Christ ; namely, that God doth justify the believing man, yet 
not for the worthiness of his belief, but for the worthiness of him 
vrfiich is believed ; God rewardeth. abundantly every one which 
wprketh, yet not for any meritorious dignity which is, or can be in 
die work, but through his mere mercy, by whose conmiandment 
b^ worketh. Contrariwise, their doctrine is, that as pure water of 
itself hath no savour, but if it pass through a sweet pipe, it taketh 
a .pleasant smell of the pipe through which it passeth ; so, al- 
though before grace received, our works do neither satisfy nor . 
meiit ; yet after, they do both the one and the other. Eveiy vir- 
tuous action hath then power in such to satisfy ; that if we our- 
selves commit no mortal sin, no heinous crime, whereupon to 
spend this treasure of satisfaction in our own behalf, it tumeth 
to the benefit of other men's release, on whom it diould please the 
steward of the house of God to bestow it ; so that we may satisfy 
for ourselves and others, but merit only for ourselves. In me- . 
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Woriu of riting, our acfioDs do work widi two hands ; widi one, they get 
•JJ^J*"** their morning stipend, the increase of grace ; with the other, their 
evening hire, the everlasting crown of glory. Indeed they teach, 
that our good works do not these things as they come from us, 
but as they come from grace in us, which grace in us is another 
thing in their divinity, than is the mere goodness of God's mercy 
towards us in Chrbt Jesus. 

34. If it were not a long deluded spirit which hath possession of 
their hearts ; were it possible but that they should see how plably 
they do herein gainsay the very ground of apostolic faith? Is this 
that salvation by grace, whereof so plentiful mention is made in 
the Scriptures of God? was this their meaning, which first taught 
the world to look for salvation only by Christ? By grace, the apo- 
stle saith, and by grace in such sort as a gift ; a thing^that cometh 
not of ourselves, nor of our works, lest any man should boast and 
say, *^ I have wrought out my own salvation." By grace they 
confess ; but by grace in such sort, that as many as wear the dia- 
dem of bliss, they wear nothing but what they have won. The 
apostle, as if he had foreseen how the church of Rome]|^would 
abuse the world in time by ambiguous terms, to declare in what 
sense the name of grace must be taken, when we make it the 
cause of our salvation, saith, ^* He saved us according to his 
mercy :" which mercy, although it exclude not the washing of 
our new birth, the renewing of our hearts by the Hojy Ghost, the 
means, the virtues, the duties which God requireth of our hands 
which shall be saved ; yet it is so repugnant unto merits, that to 
say, we are saved for the worthiness of any thing which is ours, is 
to deny we are saved by grace. Grace bestoweth freely ; and 
therefore justly requireth the glory of that which is bestowed. We 
deny the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ ; we abuse, disannul^ 
and annihilate the benefit of his bitter passion, if we rest in these 
proud imaginations, that life is deservedly ours, that we merit it, 
and that we are worthy of it. 

35, Howbeit, considering how many virtuous and just men, 
how many saints, how many martyrs, how many of the ancient fa- 
thers of the church, have bad their sundry perilous opinions; 
and amongst sundry of their opinions this, that they hoped to 
make God some part of amends for their sins, by the voluntary 
punishment which they laid upon themselves, because by a con- 
sequent it may follow hereupon, that they were injurious unto 
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Christ, shaU we therefore make such deadly epitaphs, and set 
them upon their graves, *^ They denied the foundation of faith di- 
rectly, they are damned, there is no salvation for them F" St. Au- 
gustine saith of himself, '' Errare possum, haereticus esse nolo." 
And, except we put a difference between them that err, and them 
that obstinately persist in error, how is it possible that ever any 
man should hope to be saved ? Surely, in this case, I have no 
respect of any person either alive or dead* Give me a man, of 
"what estate or condition soever, yea, a cardinal or a pope, whom 
in the extreme point of his life affliction hath made to know him- 
self; whose heart God hath touched with true sorrow for all his 
sins, and filled with love towards the gospel of Christ, whose eyes 
are opened to see the truth, and his mouth to renounce all heresy 
and error any wise opposite thereunto, this one opinion of 
merits excepted ; he thinketh God will require at his hands, and 

, because*he wanteth, therefore trembleth, and is discouraged ; it 
may be J am forgetful, and unskilful, not furnished with things 
new and old, as a wise and learned scribe should be, nor able to 
allege that, whereunto, if it were alleged^ he doth bear a mind 
most willing to yields and so to be recalled, as well from this, as 
from other errors ; and shall I think, because of this only error, 
that such a man toucheth not so much as the hem of Christ's 
garment ? If he do^ wherefore should not I have hope, that virtue 
might proceed from Christ to save him ? Because his error doth 
by consequent overthrow his faith, shall I therefore cast him off, 
as one that hath utterly cast off Christ i one that holdeth not so 
much as by a slender thread ? No, I will not be afraid to say unto 
a pope, or cardinal in this plight. Be of good comfort, we have 

- to do with a merciful God, ready to make the best of a little 
which we hold well, and not with a captious sophister, which 
gathereth the worst out of every thing wherein we err. Is there 
asiy reason that 1 should be suspected, or you offended^ for this 
speech f "^Is it a dangerous thing to imagine, that such men may 
&id mercy ? The hour may come, when we shall think it a blessed 
tbing to hear, that if our sins were the sins of the pope and cardi- 
nals, the bowels of the mercy of God are larger. I do not pro- 
pose unto you a pope with the neck of an emperor under his feet ; 
a cardinal, riding his horse to the bridle in the blood of saints; 
but a pope or a cardinal sorrowful, penitent, disrobed, stripped, 
Oct only of usurped power, but also delivered and recalled from 

* Let all affeotioD be laid aside, let the matter indifferently, be conaidered. 
VOL. 111. 2 C 
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eifor and aDtichrist, converted and lying prostrate at the foot of 
Christ ; and shall I think that Christ shall spurn at him ? and 
shall [ cross and gainsay the merciful promises of God, generallj 
made unto penitent sinners, by opposing the name of a pope or 
cardinal ? What difference is there in the world between a pope 
and a cardinal, and John a Style, in this case ? If we think it im- 
possible for them, if they be once come within that rank, to be 
afterward , touched with any such remorse, let that be granted. 
The apostle saith, ** If I, or an angel from heaven, preach unto,^ 
&c. Let it be as likely, that St. Paul^ or an angel from heaven, 
should preach heresy, as that a pope or cardinal should be brought 
80 far forth to acknowledge the truth ; yet if a pope or cardinal 
should, what find we in their persons why they might not be saved? 
It is not the persons, you will say, but the error wherein I sup- 
pose them to die, which excludeth them from the hope of mercy ; 
the opinion of merits doth take away all possibility of salvation 
from them. What if they hold it only as an error i although 
they hold the truth truly and sincerely in all other parts of Christ- 
ian faith : although they have in some measure all the virtues and 
graces of the Spirit, all other tokens of God's elect children in 
them : although they be far from having any proud presumptuous 
opinion, that they shall be saved by the worthiness of their deed: 
although the only thing which troubleth and molesteth them, be 
but a little too much dejection, somewhat too great a fear, rising 
from an erroneous conceit that God would require a worthiness 
in them, which they are grieved to find wanting in themselves : 
although they be not obstinate in this persuasion : although they 
be willing, and would be glad to forsake it, if any one reason were 
brought sufficient to disprove it : although the only let, why they 
do not forsake it ere they die, be the ignorance of the means by 
which it might be disproved : although the cause, why the igno- 
rance in this point is not removed, be the want of knowledge in 
such as should be able, and are not, to remove it. Let me die, 
if ever it be proved, that simply an error doth exclude a pope or 
a cardinal in such a case, utterly from hope of life. Surely, I 
must confess unto you, if it be an error, that God may be merci- 
ful to save men even when they err, my greatest comfort is my 
error ; were it not for the love I bear unto this error, I would 
never wish to speak, nor to live. 

36. Wherefore to resume that mother-sentence, whereof I 
little thought that so much trouble would have grown, '^ I doubt 
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not but God was merciful to save thousands of our fathers Jiving 
in popish superstition, inasmuch as they sinned ignorantly." Alas! 
iKrhat bloody matter is there contained in this sentence, that it 
should be an occasion of so many hard censures i Did I say^ 
That thousands of our fathers might be saved? I have shewed 
which way it cannot be denied. Did I say, I doubt not but 
that they were saved? I see no impiety in this persuasion, 
though I had no reason for it. Did I say, Their ignorance did 
make me hope they did find mercy, and so were saved? What 
bindereth salvation but sins ? Sins are not equal ; and ignorance^ 
though it doth not taiake sin to be no sin, yet seeing it did make 
their sin the less, why should it not make our hope concerning 
their life the greater ? We pity the most, and doubt not but God 
hath most compassion over them that sin for want of understand- 
ing. As much is confessed by sundry others, almost in the self- 
same words which I have used. It is but only my evil hap, that 
the same sentences which savour verity in other men's books, 
should seem to bolster heresy when they are once by me recited* 
If I be deceived in this point, not they, but the blessed aposde 
bath deceived me. What I said of others, the same he said of 
himself, '^ I obtained mercy, for I did it ignorantly." Construe 
his words, and you cannot misconstrue mine : 1 speak no other- 
wise, I mean no otherwise, than he did. 

37* Thus have I brought the question concerning our fathers 
at length unto an end. Of whose estate, upon so fit an occasion as 
was offered me, handling the weighty causes of separation between 
the church of Rome and us, and the weak motives which are 
commonly brought to retain men in that society ; amongst which 
motives the examples of our fethers deceased is one ; although I 
•aw it convenient to utter the sentence which I did, to the end 
that all men might thereby understand, how untruly we are said to 
condemn as many as have been before us otherwise persuaded 
than we ourselves are ; yet more than that one sentence, I did' 
not think it expedient to utter, judging it a great deal meeter for 
us to have regard to our own estate, than to sift over-curiously 
what is become of other men ; and fearing, lest that such ques- 
tions as these, if voluntarily they should be too for waded in, might 
seem worthy of that rebuke which our Saviour thought needful in 
a case not unlike, '^ What is this unto thee ?*' When I was forced, 
much beside my expectation, to render a reason of my speech, I 
could not but yield at the call of others, and proceed to fari^ 
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duty bound me, for the fuller satisfying of nndds. Wherein I 
have walked^ as with reverence, so with fear; with reverence in 
regard of otir fiathers, which lived in former times ; not without 
fear, considering them that are alive. 

88. I am not ignorant, how ready men are to feed* and soothe 
up themselves in evil. Shall I (will the man say, that loveththe 
present world more than he lovedi Christ), shall Imcur the h^h- 
eat di^leasure of the mightiest upon earth i shall I hazard my 
goods, endanger my estate, put myself into jeopardy, rather tfaao 
to yield to that which so many of my Others embraced, and yet 
found fevour in the sight of God ? *^ Curse ye Meroz (saith the 
Lord), curse her inhabitants, because they helped not the 
Lord, they helped him not against the mighty.^' If I should not 
only not help the Lord against the mighty, but help to strengthen 
tiiem that are mighty against the Lord; worthily might Ifsll 
under the burden of that curse, worthy I were to bear my own 
Judgment : but, if the doctrine which I teach be a flower gadier^d 
in the garden of the Lord, a part of the savii^ truth of the^ gos- 
pel, from whence notwithstanding poisonous creatures do suck 
venom ; I can but wish it were otherwise, and content myself 
with the lot that hath befellen me, the rather, because it hath not 
befallen me alone. St. Paul taught a truth, and a comfortable 
truth, when he taught, that the greater our misery is, in respect 
of our iniquities, the readier is the mercy of God for our release, 
if we seek unto him ; the more we have sinned^ the more praise, 
and glory, and honour, unto him that pardoneth our sin. But 
mark what lewd collections were made hereupon by some : '* Why 
then am I condemned for a sinner ?' And the aposde, (as we are 
blamed, and as some affirm that we say, '^ Why do we not eVil 
that good may come of it?'*) he was accused to teach that whith 
ill-disposed people did gather by his teaching, though it were clean 
not only beside, but against his meaning. The apostle addeA, 
*' Their condemnation (which thus do) is just." 1 am not hasty 
to apply sentences of condemnation : I wish from my heart their 
conversion, whosoever are thus perversely aflected. For I must 
needs say, their case is fearful, their estate dangerous, which 
harden themselves, presuming on the mercy of God towards 
others. It is true, that God is merciful, but let us beware of pre- 
sumptuous sins. God delivered Jonah from the bottom of the 
sea ; will you therefore cast yourselves headlong from the tops 
of rocks, and say in your hearts, God shall deliver us ? He piti- 
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eAi the blind that would gladly see; but will he pity him that 
may see, and hardeneth himself in blindness ? No, Christ hath 
spoken too much unto you, to claim the privilege of your 
fathers. 

d9* As for us that have handled this cause concerning the con- 
dition of our fathers, whether it be this thing or any other which 
we bring unto you, the counsel is good which the wise man giv-r 
edi, '' Stand, thou fast in thy sure understanding, in the way and 
knowledge of the Lord, and have but one manner of word, aqd 
fddlow tte word of peace and righteousness/' As a loose tooth 
is a grief to him that eateth, so doth a wavering and unstable word 
in speech, that tendeth to instruction, offend. '' Shall a wise man 
apeak words for the wind," saith Eliphaz ; light, inconstant, unsta- 
ble words ? Surely the wisest may speak words of the wind : such 
is the untoward constitution of our nature, that we do neither 90 
perfectly understand the way and knowledge of the Lord, nor so 
ateadfastly embrace it when, it is understood ; nor so graciously 
utter it, when it is embraced ; nor so peaceably maintain ft, when 
it is uttered ; but that the best of us are overtaken sometimes 
through blindness, sometimes through hastiness, sometimes through 
impatience, sometimes through other passions of the mind, 
whereunto (God doth know) we are too subject. We must there- 
fore be contented both to pardon others, and to crave that others 
may pardon us for such things. Let no man, that speaketh as a 
man, think himself, while he liveth, always freed from scrapes and 
oversights in his speech* The things themselves which 1 have 
spoken unto you are sound, howsoever they have seemed otherwise 
unto some : at whose hands I have, in diat respect, received injury, 
I wiUingly, forget it : although, indeed, considering the benefit 
which I have reaped by this necessary speech of truth, I rather in- 
dine to that of the apostle, '^ They have not injured me at all." I 
have cause to wish them as many blessings indieldngdom of hea- 
ven, as they have forced me to utter words and syllables in this 
cause ; wherein I could not be more sparing of my speech than I 
liave been. ^^ It becometh no man (saith St. Jerome) to be patient 
in the crime of heresy." Patient, as I take it, we should be always, 
though the crime of heresy were intended; but silent in a thing of 
so great consequence I could not, beloved, 1 durst not be ; espe- 
cially the love, which I bear to die truth of Christ Jesus, being 
hereby somewhat called in question. Whereof I beseech them, 
in the meekness of Christ, that have been the first original cause. 
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to coosider that a watchman may cry *' An enemy !'' when indeed 
a mend cometh. In which cause, as I deem such a watchman 
more worthy to be loved for his care than misliked for his error; 
so I have judged it my own part in this, as much as in me lieth, 
to take away all suspicion of any unfriendly intent or meaning 
against the truth, from which, God doth know, my heart is free. 

40. Now to you, beloved, which have heard these things, I will 
use no other words of admonition, than those that are offered me 
by St. James, *' My brethren, have not the faith of our glorious 
Lord Jesus in respect of persons." Ye are not now to learn, that 
as of itself it is not hurtful, so neither should it be to any scandatt 
otts and offensive, in doubtful cases, to hear the indifferent judg« 
nents of men. Be it that Cephas hath one interpretation, and 
Apollos hath another ; that Paul is of this mind, and Bamabaa 
ot that ; if this offend you, the fault is yours. Carry peaceable 
minds, and you may have comfort by this variety. 

Now die God at peace give you peaceable wmia^ nod turn H 
to your evaiftf ting comfort, 
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His mind swelletb, and is not right in him : bat the jnst bj faith shall liTe. 

Habak. ii. 4. 

^uz nature of man; being much more delighted to be led than 
drawn> doth many times stubbornly resist authority^ when to per- 
suasion it easily yieldeth. Whereupon the wisest law-makers have 
endeavoured always, that those laws might seem most reasonable, 
which they would have most inviolably kept. A law simply com- 
ananding or forbidding, is but dead in comparison of that which 
expresseth the reason wherefore it doth the one or the other. And, 
surely, even in the laws of God, although that he hath given com- 
mandment, be in itself a reason sufficient to exact all obedience at 
the hands of men^ yet a forceable inducement it is to obey with 
greater alacrity and cheerfulness of mind, when we see plainly that 
nothing is imposed more than We must needs yield unto, except 
we will be unreasonable. In a word, whatsoever be taught, be it 
precept for direction of our manners, or article for instruction of 
our faith, or document any way for information of our minds, it 
then taketh root and abideth, when we conceive not only what 
God doth speak, but why. Neither is it a small thing which we 
derogate, as well from the honour of his truth, as from the com- 
fort, joy, and delight which we ourselves should take by it, when 
we loosely slide over his speech as though it were as our own is, 
commonly vulgar and trivial. Whereas, he uttereth nothing but 
it hath, besides the substance of doctrine delivered, a depth of 
wisdom, in the very choice and frame of words to deliver it in* 
The reason whereof being not perceived, but by greater intention 
of brain than our nice minds for the most parts can well away with, 
£un would we bring the world, if we might, to think it but a need. 

VOL. III. 2 D 
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less curiosity, to rip up any thing further than extemporal readuieM 
of wit doth serve to reach unto. Which of course, if here we did 
list to follow, we might tell you, that in the first branch of this sen- 
tence God doth condemn the Babylonian's pride ; and in the se- 
cond, teach what happiness of state shall grow to the righteous by 
the constancy of their faith, notwithstanding the troubles which 
now they suffer ; and, after certain notes of wholesome instruction 
hereupon collected, pass over without detaining your minds in any 
further removed speculation. But, as I take it, there is a difference 
between the talk that beseemeth nurses among children, and that 
which men of capacity and judgment do, or should receive instruc- 
tion by. 

The mind of the prophet being erected with that which hath been 
hitherto spoken, receiveth here for full satisfaction, a short abridg- 
ment of that which is afterward more particularly unfolded. 
Wherefore, as the question before disputed of doth concern two 
sorts of men, the wicked flourishing as the bay, and the righteous 
like the withered grass, the one full of pride, the other cast down 
with utter discouragement, so the answer which God doth make 
for resolution of doubts hereupon arisen, hath reference unto both 
sorts ; and this present sentence, containing a brief abstract there- 
of, comprehendeth summarily as well the fearful estate of iniquity 
over exalted, as the hope laid up for righteousness oppressed. In 
the former branch of which sentence, let us first examine what this 
rectitude or straightness importeth, which God denieth to be in 
the mind of the Babylonian. All things which God did create, he 
made them at the first true, good, and right. True, in respect of 
correspondence unto that pattern of their being, which was eter- 
nally drawn in the counsel of God's foreknowledge; good, in re- 
gard of the use and benefit which each thing yieldeth unto other; 
right, by an apt conformity of all parts with that end which is out- 
wardly proposed for each thing to tend unto. Other things have 
ends proposed, but have not the faculty to know, judge, and esteem 
of them ; and thercffore as they tend thereunto wittingly, so like- 
wise in the means whereby they acquire their appointed ends, 
they are by necessity so held, that they cannot divert from them. 
The ends why the heavens do move, the heavens themselves know 
not, and their motions they cannot but continue. Only men in all 
their actions know what it is which they seek for, neither are they 
by any such necessity, tied naturaUy unto any certain determinate 
mean to obtain their end by, but that they may, if they will, fo^ 
sake it. And therefore, in the whole world, no creature but only 
man, which hath the last end of his actions proposed as a recoifr 
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|Mence and reward, whereunto his mind directly bending itself, is 
termed right or straight, otherwise perverse. 

To make this somewhat more plain, we must note, that as they, 
ivhich travel from city to city, enquire ever for the straightest way, 
because the straightest is that which soonest bringeth them to their 
joamey's end ; so we, having here, as the apostle speaketh, no 
abiding city, but being always in travel towards that place of joy, 
immortality, and rest, cannot but in every of our deeds, words, 
and thoughts, think that to be best, which with most expedition 
leadeth us thereunto, and is for that very cause termed right. That 
sovereign good, which is the eternal fruition of all good, being our 
last and chiefest felicity, there is no desperate despiser of God and 
godliness living, which doth not wish for. The difference between 
right and crooked minds, is in the means which the one or the 
other eschew [or follow. Certain it is, that all particular things 
which are naturally desired in the world, as food, raiment, honour, 
wealth, pleasure, knowledge, they are subordinated in such wise 
4Uito that future good which we look for in the world to come, that 
even in them there lieth a direct way tending unto this. Otherwise we 
must think, that God, making promises of good things in this life, 
did seek to pervert them and to lead them from their right minds* 
Where is then the obliquity of the mind of man 1 his mind is perverse 
and crooked, not when it bendeth itself unto any of these things, but 
when it bendeth, so that it swerveth either to the right hand or to 
Ihe left, by excess or defect, from the exact rule whereby human 
actions are measured. The rule to measure and judge them by, is 
the law of God. For this cause, the prophet doth make so often 
and so earnest suit, ** O direct me in the way of thy command- 
ments : as long as I have respect to thy statutes, I am sure not to 
tread amiss.'' Under the name of the law, we must comprehend 
not only that which God hath written in tables and leaves, but that 
which nature also hath engraven on the hearts of men. Else how 
should those heathens, which never had books but heaven and earth 
to look upon, be convicted of perverseness.? ** But the gentiles, 
which had not the law in books, had (saith the apostle) the effect 
of the law written in their hearts." 

Then seeing that the heart of man is not right exactly, unless it 
be found in all parts such, that God examining and calling it unto 
account with all severity of rigour, be not able once to charge it with 
declining or swerving aside, (which absolute perfection when did 
God ever find in the sons of mere mortal men?) doth it not follow, 
that all flesh must of necessity fall down and confess, we are not 
dust and ashes, but worse ; our minds from the highest to the 

2D2 
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lowest are not right ; if not right, then undoubtedly not capable cf 
that blessedness which we naturally seek, but subject onto that 
which we most abhor, anguish, tribulatioiv death, woe, endless mi- 
sery. For whatsoever misseth the way of life, the issue thereof 
cannot be but perdition. By which reason, all being wrapped up 
in, and made thereby the children of death, the minds of ail men be- 
ing plainly convicted not to be right, shall we think that God faafli 
endued them with so many excellencies more, not only than any, 
but than all the creatures in the world besides, to leave lliem in such 
estate, that they had been happier if they had never been? Here 
Cometh necessarily in a new way unto salvation, so that they which 
were in the other perverse, may in this be found straight and right* 
eons* That the way of nature, this the way of grace. The end of 
that way, salvation merited, presupposing the righteousness of men's 
works ; their righteousness, a natural ability to do them ; that abi- 
lity, the goodness of God which created them in such perfection ; 
but the end of this way, salvation bestowed upon men as a gift, 
presupposing not their righteousness, but the forgiveness of their 
unrighteousness, justification ; their justification, not their natural 
ability to do good, but their hearty sorrow for their not doing, 
and unfeigned belief in him, for whose sake not-doers are accept- 
ed, which is their vocation ; their vocation, the election of God, 
taking them out from the number of lost children ; their election, 
a mediator, in whom to be elect ; this mediation, inexplicable mer^ 
cy ; his mercy, their misery, for whom he vouchsafed to make him- 
self a Mediator. The want of exact distinguishing between these 
two ways, and observing ^what they have common, what peculiar, 
hath been the cause of the greatest part of that confusion whereof 
Christianity at this day laboureth. The lack of diligence in search- 
ing, laying down, and inuring men's minds with those hidden 
grounds of reason, whereupon the Jeast particular in each of these 
are most firmly and strongly builded, is the only reason of all those 
scruples and uncertainties, wherewith we are in such sort entangled, 
that a number despair of ever discerning what is right or wrong in 
any thing. But we will let this matter rest, whereinto we stepped 
to search out a way, how some minds may be, and are right truly, 
even in the sight of God, though they be simply in themselves not 
right. 

Howbeit, there is not only this difference between the just and 
impious, that the mind of the one is right in the sight of God, be- 
cause his obliquity is not imputed ; the other perverse, because his 
sin is unrepented of ; but even as lines that are drawn with a trem- 
bling hand, but yet to the point which they should, are thought 
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niggcd and uucven, nevertheless direct in comparison of them 
which run clean another way ; so there is no incongruity in term/- 
ipg them right-minded men, whom though God may charge with 
many things amiss, yet they are not as hideous and ugly monsters^ ^ 
in whoQiy because there is nothing but wilful opposition of mind 
against God, a more than tolerable deformity b noted in them, by 
saying, that tbeir minds are not right. The angel of the church ot 
Thyatira, unto whom the Son of God sendeth thus greeting, 'f 1- 
know thy works, and thy love, and thy service, and faith; notwitlK 
standing, I have a few things against thee,'' was not as he, unto 
whom St. Peter, ^* Thou hast no fellowship in this business ; foe 
thy heart is not right in the sight of God." So that whereas thti 
orderly dbposition of the mind 9hould be this, perturbation and 
sensual appetites all kept in awe by a moderate and sober will, in 
all things framed by reason; reason directed by the law of God 
and nature; this Babylonian had his mind, as it were, turned up^. 
side down. In him unreasonable cecity and blindness trampled 
all laws, both of God and nature, under feet; wilfulness tyrannised 
over reason, and brutish sensuality over will ; an evident token that 
his outrage would work his overthrow, and procure his speedy ruin. 
The mother whereof was that which the prophet. In these words, 
signified, ** His mind doth swelL'' 

Immoderate swelling, a token of very eminent breach, apdof 
inevitable destruction : pride, a vice which cleaveth so fapt unto 
the hearts of men, that if we were to strip ourselves of all f^ults^ 
one by one, we should undoubtedly find it the very last and hardest 
to put off. But I am not here to touch the secret itching humqnr 
of vanity, wherewith men are generally touched. It was a thing 
more than meanly inordinate, wherewith the Babylonian did swell. 
Which that we may both the better conceive, and the more easily 
reap profit by the nature of this vice, which setteth the wl^ole world 
out of course, and hath put so many, even of the wisest, besides 
themselves, is first of all to be inquired into : secondly, the dan* 
gers to be discovered, which it draweth inevitably after it, being, 
not cured : and, last of all, the way to cure it. 

Whether we look upon the gifts of nature, or of grace, or what- 
soever is in the world admured as a part of man's excellency, adorn- 
ing his body, beautifying his mind, or externally any vray com- 
mending him in the account and opinion of men, there is in every 
kind somewhat possible which no man hatb> and somewhat had 
which few men can attain unto. By occasion whereof, there grow- 
eth disparagement necessarily ; and by occasion of disparagement 
pride through men's ignorance. First, therefore, although men be 
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not prond of any thing which is not, at least in opinion, good ; yet 
^▼cry good thing they are not proud of, but only of that which 
neither is common unto many, and being desired of all^ cansetfa 
them which have it to be honoured above the rest Now there is 
no man so void of brain, as to suppose that pride consisteth m the 
bare possession of such things ; for then to have virtue were a vice, 
and they should be the happiest men who are most wretched, be- 
cause they have least of that which they would have. And though 
in speech we do intimate a kind of vanity to be in them of whom 
we say, " They are wise men, and they know it ;*• yet this doth not 
prove, that every wise man is proud which doth not think himself 
to be blockish. What we may have, and know that we have it 
without ofience> do we then make offensive when we take joy and 
delight in having itl What difference between men enriched with 
all abundance of earthly and heavenly blessings, and idols gor- 
geously attired, but this, the one takes pleasure in that which they 
have, the other none? If we may be possessed with beauty, strength, 
riches, power, knowledge, if we may be privy to what we are every 
way, if glad and joyful for our own welfare, and in all this remain 
unblamable ; nevertheless, some there are, who, granting thus 
much, doubt whether it may stand with humility to accept those 
testimonies of praise and commendation, those titles, rooms, and 
other honours, which the world yieldeth, as acknowledgments of 
some men's excellencies above others. For, inasmuch as Christ 
hath said unto those that are his, '< The kings of the gentiles reign 
over them, and they that bear rule over them, are called gracious 
lords; be ye not so:'' the anabaptist hereupon urgeth equahty 
among Christians, as if all exercise of authority were nothing else 
but heathenish pride. Our Lord and Saviour had no such mean- 
ing. But his disciples feeding themselves with a vain imagination 
for the time, that the Messias of the world should in Jerusalem 
erect his throne, and exercise dominion with great pomp and out- 
ward stateliness, advanced in honour and terrene power above all 
the princes of the earth, began to think how with their Lord's con- 
dition their own would also rise ; that having left and forsaken all 
to follow him, their place about him should not be mean ; and be- 
cause they were many, it troubled them much which of them should 
be the greatest man. When suit was made for two by name, that of 
them ''one might sit at his right hand, and the other at his left,'' 
the rest began to stomach, each taking it grievously that any should 
have what all did affect ; their Lord and Master, to correct tins 
humour, tumeth aside their cogitations from these vain and fanci- 
ful conceits, giving them plainly to understand, that they did but 
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deceive themselves : his comiog was not to purchase an earthly, but 
to bestow an heavenly kingdom, wherein they, if any, shall be 
greatest^ whom unfeigned humility maketh in this world lowest, 
and least amongst others : '' Ye are they which have continued 
with me in my temptations, therefore I leave unto you a kbgdom, 
as my Father hath appointed me, that ye may eat and drink at my 
table in my kingdom, and sit on seats, and judge the twelve tribes of 
Israel.*' But my kingdom is no such kingdom as ye dream of: 
and, therefore, these hungry ambitious contentions are seemlier in 
heathens than in you. Wherefore, from Christ's intent and pur- 
pose, nothing is farther removed than dislike of distinction in titles 
and callings, annexed for order's sake unto authority, whether it 
be ecclesiastical or civil. And when we have examined thoroughl;^ 
what the nature of this vice is, no man knowing it can be so simple 
as not to see an ugly shape thereof, apparent many times in reject- 
ing honours offered, more than in the very exacting of them at the 
hands of men. For, as Judas's care for the poor was mere cove- 
tousness; and that frank-hearted wastefulness spoken of in the 
gospel, thrift; so, there is no doubt, that going in rags may be 
pride, and thrones be clothed with unfeigned humility. 
. We must go farther, therefore, and enter somewhat deeper^ be- 
fore we can come to the closet wherein this poison, lieth. There 
b in the heart of every proud man, first, an error of understand- 
ing, a vain opinion whereby he thinketh his own excellency, and 
by reason thereof his worthiness of estimation, regard, and honour^ 
to be greater than in truth it is. This maketh him in all his affec^ 
tions accordingly to raise up himself; and by his inward affections 
his outward acts are &shioned. Which, if you] list to have exem- 
plified, you may, either by calling to mind things spoken of them 
.whom God himself hath in Scripture especially noted with this 
iault; or by presenting to your secret cogitations that which you 
daily behold in the odious lives and manners of high-minded men* 
It were too long to gather together so plentiful an harvest of exam.- 
ples in this kind as the sacred Scripture affordeth. That whickwt 
drink in at our ears, doth not so piercingly enter, as that which 
the mind doth conceive by sight... Is there any thing written con- 
cerning the Assyrian monarch, in the tenth of Isaiah, of his swelling 
mind, his haughty looks, his great and presumptuous taunts ; ''By 
the power of mine own hand 1 have done all things, and by mine 
own wisdom I have subdued the world 1" Any thing concerning 
the dames of Sion, in the third of the prophet Isaiah, of their 
fitretched-out necks, their immodest eyes, their pageantlike, stately, 
and pompous gait? Any thing concerning the practices of Corab» 
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Dathan, and Abiram, of their impatience to live in subjection, 
their mutinies, repining at lawful authority, their gmdging against 
their superiors, ecclesiastical and civill Any thing concerning 
pride in any sort of sect, which the present face of the world doA 
not, as in a glass, represent to the view of all men's beholding ? So 
that if books, both profane and holy, were all lost, as long as the 
manners of men retain the estate they are in ; for Vtm that obser- 
Teth, how that when men have once conceived an over-weening off 
themselves, it maketh them in all their affections to swell ; how 
deadly their hatred, how heavy their displeasure, how unappeasa- 
ble their indignation and wrath is above other men's, m what man- 
ner they compose themselves to be as Heteroclites, without -tiie 
compass of all such rules as the common sort are measured by; 
how the oaths which religious hearts do tremble at, they afiect as 
principal graces of speech ; what felicity they take to see the enor 
mity of their crimes above the reach of laws and punishments ; how 
much it deiighteth them when they are able to appal with the chmd- 
iness of their looks, how fiEir they exceed the terms wh erewi th 
man's nature should be limited; how high they bear their heads 
over others ; how they browbeat all men which do not receive thdr 
sentences as oracles, with marvellous applause and approbation; 
how they look upon no man, but with an indirect cbcmteoaho^ 
nor hear any thing, saving their own praise, with paffence, Mt 
speak without scomfulness and disdain ; how they use tfadr ^e^ 
vants, as if they were beasts, their inferiors as servants, their equib 
as inferiors, and as for superiors they acknowledge none; him 
they admire themselves as venerable, puissant, wise, circumspect^ 
provident, every-way great, taking all men besides themselves ht 
ciphers, poor, inglorious, silly creatures,, needless burthens of tlie 
earth, off-scourings, nothing: in a word, for him which marketh 
how irregular and exorbitant they are in all things^ it can be no 
hard thing hereby to gather, that pride is nothing but an inordinate 
elation of the mind, proceeding from a false conceit of men's ex- 
cellency in things honoured, ^hich accordingly frameth also their 
deeds and behaviour, unless they be cunning to conceal it ; for a 
foul scar may be covered with a«fair cloth ; and as proud as Luci- 
fer^ may be in outward appearance lowly. '- 

No man expectetfa grapes of thistles ; nor from a thing of so bad 
a nature, can other than suitable fruits be looked for. What harm 
soever in private families there groweth by disobedience of cUl- 
dren, stubbornness of servants, untractableness in them, who, al- 
though they otherwise may rule, yet should in consideration of 
the imparity of their sex, be also subject; whatsoever, by strife 
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amongst men combined in the fellowship of greater societies^ by 
tyranny of potentates, ambition of nobles, rebellion of subjects in 
civil states ; by heresies, schisms, divisions in the church ; namiiig 
pride^ we name the mother which brought them forth, and the only 
nnrse that feedeth them; Give me the hearts of all men hombled; 
and what is there 1;hat can overthrow or disturb the peace of the 
world, wherein many things are the cause of much evil, but pride 
ofaU? 

To declaim of the swarms of evils issuing out of pride, is an easy 
labour. I rather wish that I could exactly prescribe and persuade 
effectually the remedies, whereby a sore so grievous might be cured, 
and the means how the pride of swelling minds might be taken 
doiWB. Whereunto so much we have already gained, that the evi- 
dence of the cause which bfeedeth it, pointeth directly unto the 
likeMest and fittest helps to take it away. Diseases that come:^ 
ftilnesS| emptiness must remove. Pride is not cured but by abati- 
ing the error which causeth the mind to swell. Then seeing that 
they swell by misconceit of tibeir own excellency^ for this twoLse, 
ell tends ta the beating down of their pride, whether it be adver- 
tisement from men; or from God himself chastisement ; it thenaiak- 
etk them cease to be proud, when ii causeth them to see theirenor 
hi ov^i^eeihg Ihe thing they werie proud of. • At this mark Job^ 
HI bis apology unto his eloqueAt ^frioids, aimeth : for perceiving 
ft^w muchly delighted to hear themselves talk, as if tliey bad 
^^ni thetr- poor afflicted familiar a schdoling of marvelloua det»^ 
and irare ttstHietion, as if they had taught him more than atttha 
lirorld beside)^ 'Oould acquamt him with; his answer was to tiiis A 
ft{ct : Ye swell as though ye had conceived some great matter ; but 
airfer that whieh ye are delivered of,, who knoweth it not? Is: any 
ttaii ignorant of these things? At the same mark the Messed apo* 
stledriveth; ^' Ye abound in alithkigs, ye are ricbi, yereigii, and 
Ironld to Christ we did rei^ with you:*" but boast not. For 
what have ye, or are ye of yourselves 1 To this mark all those hum- 
ble confessions are referred, which have been always frequent in 
die mouths of saints, tndy wading in the trial of themselves ) as 
that of the prophet : ** We are nothing but soreness, and festeM 
corruption :" our very light is darkness, and our righteotopaess U- 
adf unrighteousness: that of Gregory, '' Let no man -ever put 
ieonfidence in his own deserts:*' — ** Sordet in conspectu jadieis, 
quod ftilget in conspectu bperantis,'*: in the sight of the dreadftd 
Judge it is noisome, which in the doer*s maketh a beautiful show ; 
that of Anselm, ^' I adore thee, I Mess thee. Lord God of heaven. 
Redeemer of the world, with all the power, ability, and strength of 
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my heart and soul, for thy goodness so unmeasurably extended ; not 
in regard of my merits, wherennto only twrnents w«re doe, bat of 
Ay mere unprocored benignity.'' If these fiithers should be raised 
again firom the du|t, and have the books laid open before thenv 
wherein such sentences are found as thb : ^< Worics no other than 
the Talue, desert,. price, and worth of the joys of the kingdom of 
heaven; heaven, in relation to our works, as the very stipend, which 
the hired labourer covenanteth to have of him whose work he doth^ 
as a thing equally and justly answering unto the time and weight 
of his travels, rather than to a voluntary or bountiful gift.'' If^I 
say, those reverend fore-rehearsed ikthersy whose books are so foil 
of sentences witnessing their Christian humility, should be raised 
firom the dead, and behold with their eyes such things wiitten, 
would they not plainly pronounce of the authors of such writs^ 
that they were fuller of Lucifer than of Christ; that they were 
proud-hearted men, and carried more swelling minds than sincerely 
and feelingly known Christianity can tolerate. 

But as unruly children, with whom wholesome admonition pre- 
vaileth little, are notwithstanding brought to fear that ever after^ 
which they have once well smarted for; so the mind winch foUetb 
not with instruction, yet under the rod of Divine chastisement ceafr* 
eth to swelL If, therefore, the prophet David, instructed by good 
experience, have acknowledged, ** Lord I was even at the point of 
dean forgetting myself, and so straying from my right mind, bat 
thy rod was my reformer; it hath been good for me, even as much 
as my soul is worth, that I have been with sorrqw troubled.'' If 
Ihe blessed apostle did need the corrosive of sharp, and bitter 
strokes, lest his heart should swell with too great ''abundance of 
heavenly revekitions/' surely upon us whatsoever God in this 
world doth or shall inflict, it cannot seem more than our pride doth 
exact, not only by way of revenge, but of remedy. So hard it is 
to cure a sore of such quality as pride is, inasmuch as that which 
rooteth out other vices, causeth tliis; and, which is even above all 
conceit, if we were clean from all spot and blemish, both of other 
faults, of pride, the foil of angels doth make It almost a question, 
whether we might not need a preservative still, lest we should hap- 
ly wax proud, that we are not proud. What is virtue but a me- 
dicine, and vice but a wound? Yet we have so often deeply 
wounded ourselves with medicine, that God hath been fain to 
make wounds medicinable; to cure by vice where virtue hath 
stricken ; to suffer the just man to fall, that, being raised, he ma]f 
be taught what power it was which upheld him standing. I am 
not afraid to affirm it boldly, with St. Augustine, that men puffed 
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up through a proud opinion of their own sanctity and holiness, re- 
ceive a benefit at the hands of God, and are assbted with hb grace, 
when with his grace they are not assisted but permitted, and that 
grievously to transgress ; whereby, as they were in over-great liking 
of themselves supplanted, so the dislike of that, which did supplant 
them, may establish them afterward the surer. Ask the very soul 
of Peter, and it shall undoubtedly make you itself this answer : My 
eager protestations, made in the glory of my ghostly strength, I 
am ashamed of; but those crystal tears, wherewith my sin and 
weakness was bewailed, have procured my endless joy ; my strength 
hath been my ruin, and my fall my stay. 
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Let not your hearts be troubled, nor fear. — John xi?. 27. 

Thb holy apostles having gathered themselves together hy the spe- 
cial appointtnent of Christ, and being in expectation to receive from 
him such instruction as they had been accustomed with, were told 
that which they least looked for, namely, that the time of hb de- 
parture out of the world was bow come. Whereupon they fell ikito 
consideration, first, of the manifold benefits which his absence 
should bereave them of; and, secondly, of the sundry evik which 
themselves should be subject unto, being once bereaved of so 
gracious a master and patron. The one consideration overwhelmed 
their souls with heaviness, the other with fear. Their Lord and 
Saviour, whose words had cast down their hearts, raiseth them 
presently again with chosen sentences of sweet encouragement. 
''My dear, it is for your own sakes I leave the world; I know the 
aficctions of your hearts are tender ; but if your love were directed 
with that advised and staid judgment which should be in you, my 
speech of leaving the world, and going unto my Father, would not 
a little augment your joy. Desolate and comfortless I will not 
leave you; in spirit I am with you to the world's end. Whether 
I be present or absent, nothing shall ever take you out of these 
hands. My going is to take possession of that, in your names, 
which is not only for me, but also for you prepared ; where I 3m, 
you shall be. In the mean while, * My peace I give, not as the 
world giveth, give I unto you : let not your hearts be troubled, 
nor fear.' " The former part of which sentence having otherwhere 
already been spoken of, this unacceptable occasion to open the 
latter part thereof here, I did not look for. But so God dispos- 
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eth the W9ys of men. Him I heartily beseech, that the thing wjbicb 
he hath thus ordered by his providence, may through his gracious 
goodness turn unto your comfort. 

Our nature coveteth for preservation from things hurtful. Hurt- 
ful tilings being present, do breed heaviness; being future, do 
cause fear. Our Saviour, to abate the one, speaketh thus unto 
bis disciples, *' Let not your hearts be troubled;". and to mode- 
rate the other, addeth. Fear not. Grief and heaviness in the 
presence of sensible evils, cannot but trouble the minds of men. 
It may therefore seem that Christ required a thing impossible. Be 
not troubled. Why, how could they chusel But we must note 
this being natural, and therefore simply not reprovable, b in us 
good or bad, according to the causes for which we are grieved, 
or the measure of our grief. It is not my meaning to speak so 
largely of this affection, or to go over all the particulars whereby 
men do one way or other offend in it ; but to teach it so far only, 
as it may cause the very apostles' equal to swerve. Our grief and 
heaviness therefore is reprovable, sometime in respect of the cause 
irom whence sometime in regard of the measure whereunto it 
groweth. 

When Christ, the life of the world, vras led unto cruel death, there 
followed a number of people and women, which women bewailed 
much his heavy case. It was a natural compassion which caused 
them^ where they saw undeserved miseries, there to pour forth un- 
lesthuned tears. Nor vms this reproved. But in such readiness 
to lament where they less needed, their blindness in not discerning 
that for which they ought much rather to have mqurned ; this our 
Saviour a little toucheth, putting them in mind that the tears which 
were wasted for htm, might better have been spent upon them- 
selves ; '* Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me, weep for 
yourselves and for your children." It is not, as the stoics have 
imagined, a thing unseemly for a wise man to be touched with 
grief of mind : but to be sorrowful when we least shoCdd, and 
where we should lament, there to laugh, this argueth our small 
wisdom. Again, when the prophet David coniesseth this of him- 
self, ^* I grieved to see the great prosperity of godless men, how 
they flourish and go untouched." Psal. IxTuii. Himself hereby open- 
eth both our common, and his peculiar imperfection, whom this 
cause should not have made so pensive. To grieve at this, is to 
grieve where we should not, because this grief doth rise from 
error. We err, when we grieve at wicked men's impunity and 
prosperity ; because, their estate being rightly discerned, they 
neither prosper nor go unpunished. It may seem a paradox, it 
is truth, that no wicked man's estate is prosperous, fortunate or 
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happy* For what though they bkss themselTes, and tMdk their 
happiness great: have not frantic persons many times a great 
opinion of their own wisdom I It may be that such as they think 
themselves, others also do account them. But what others I 
Sorely such as themselves are. Truth and reason discemetii iiir 
otherwise of them. Unto whom the Jews wish all prosperity, 
unto them the phrase of their speech is to wish peace. Seeing 
then the name of peace containeth in it all parts of true happiness, 
when the prophet saith plainly, ^* That the wicked have no peace;" 
how can we think them to have any part of other than vmnly- 
imagined felicity! What wise man did ever account fools happy? 
If wicked men were wbe, they would cease to be wicked. Their 
iniquity therefore proving their folly, how can we stand in doubt 
of their misery ) They abound in those things which all men desire. 
A poor happiness, to have good things in possession, *' A man to 
whom God hath given riches, and treasures, and honour, so that 
he wanteth nothing for his soul, of all that it desireth, but yet 
God giveth him not the power to eat thereof;'' (Eccles. vi. 2.) sndi 
a felicity Solomon esteemeth but as vanity, a thing of nothing. 
If such things add nothing to men's happiness, where they are not 
used, surely wicked men, that use them ill, the more they have, 
the more wretched. Of their prosperity therefore, we see what 
we are to think. Touching their impunity, the same is likewise 
but supposed. They are oftener plagued than we are aware of. 
The pangs they feel, are not always written in their forehead. 
Though wickedness be sugar in their mouths, and wantonness as 
oil to make them look with cheerful countenances; nevertheless, 
if their hearts were disclosed, perhaps their glittering state would 
not greatly be envied. The voices that have broken out from 
spme of them, O that God had given me a heart senseless, like 
the flints in the rocks of stone ! which as it can taste no pleasure, 
so it feeleth no woe : these and the like speeches, are surely to- 
kens of the curse which Zophar, in the Book of Job, pouredi 
upon the head of the impious man, ** He shall suck the gall of 
asps, and the viper's tongue shall slay him.'' If this seem light, 
because it is secret, shall we think they go unpunished, because 
no apparent plague is presently seen upon them ? The judgments 
of God do not always follow crimes, as thunder doth lightning; 
but sometimes the space of many ages coming between. When 
the sun hath shined fair the space of six hours upon their taber- 
nacle, we know not what clouds the seventh may bring. And 
when their punishment doth come, let them make their account in 
the greatness of their suffering, to pay the interest of that respite 
which hath been given them. Or if they chance to escape clearly 
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ib thb world, which they seldom do ; in the day when the heavens 
shall shrivel as a scroll, and the mountains move as frighted men 
tout of their places, what cave shall receive them? What mountain 
or rock shall they get by entreaty to fall upon them ) What covert 
to hide them from that wrath, which they shall neither be able to 
abide or avoid 1 No man's misery therefore being greater than 
theirs whose impiety is most fortunate ; much more cause there is 
for them to bewail their own infelicity, than for others to be 
troubled with their prosperous and happy estate, as if the hand of 
the Almighty did not, or would not, touch them. For these causes, 
and the like unto these, therefore be not troubled. 

Now, though the cause of our heaviness be just, yet may not 
your affections herein be yielded unto with too much indulgency 
und favour. The grief of conlpassion, whereby we are touched 
with the feeling of other men's woes, is of all other least dan- 
gerous : yet this is a let unto sundry duties ; by this we are apt 
to spare sometimes where we ought to strike. The grief which our 
own sufferings do bring, what temptations have not risen from it? 
What great advantage Satan hath taken even by the godly grief of 
hearty contrition for sins committed against God, the near ap- 
proaching of so many afflicted souls, whom the conscience of sin 
faath brought unto the very brink of extreme despair, doth but too 
nbundantly shew. These things, wheresoever they ikll, cannot but 
trouble and molest the mind. Whether we be therefore moved 
Tainly with that which seemeth hurtftd, and is not ; or have just 
cause of grief, being pressed indeed with those things which are 
grievous, our Saviour's lesson is touching the one be not troubled, 
nor overtroubled for the other: for, though to have no feeling 
of that which merely concemeth us were stupidity, nevertheless, 
seeing that the author of our salvation was himself consecrated by 
affliction, so the way which we are to follow him by, is not 
strewed with rushes, but set with thorns; be it never so hard to 
learn, we must learn to suffer with patience, even that which seem* 
etii almost impossible to be suffered ; that in the hour when God 
shall call us unto our trial, and turn his honey of peace and plea- 
sure, wherewith we swell, into that gall and bitterness which flesh 
doth shrink to taste of, nothing may cause us in the troubles of 
our souls to storm, and grudge, and repine at God ; but every 
heart be enabled with Divinely-inspired courage to inculcate unto 
itself, be not troubled ; and in those last and greatest'conflicts to 
remember, that nothing may be so sharp and bitter to be suffered, 
but that still we ourselves may give ourselves this encouragement, 
«ven learn ako patience, O my soul. 
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Naming patience, I name that virtue which only hath power to 
stay our souls from being over-excessively troubled. A virtue» 
wherein if ever any, surely that soul had good experience^ which 
extremity of pains having chased out of the tabernacle of this 
flesh, angels, I nothing doubt, have carried into the bosom of her 
father Abraham. The death of the saints of God is precious in 
his sight. And shall it seem unto us superfluous at such times as 
these are, to hear in what manner they have ended their lives! 
The Lord himself hath not disdained so exactly to register in' the 
book of life, after what sort his servants have closed up their days 
on earth, that he descendeth even to their very meanest actions ; 
what meat they have longed for in their sickness, what they have 
spoken unt^ their children^ kinsfolks and firiends, where they. have 
willed their dead carcasses to be laid, how they have framed their 
wills and testaments ; yea, the* very turning of their faces to this 
side or that, the setting of their eyes, the degrees whereby their 
natural health hath departed from them, their cries, their groans, 
their pantings, breathings, and last gaspings he hath most so- 
lemnly commended unto the memory of all generations. The eare 
of the living both to live and die well must needs be somewhat iiH 
creased, when they know that their departure shall not be folded 
up in silence, but the ears of many be made acquainted with it 
Again, when they hear how mercifully God hath dealt with others 
in the hour of their last need, besides the praise which they give 
to God, and the joy which they have, or should have, by reason of 
their fellowship and communion of saints, is not their hope also 
much confirmed against the day of their dissolution! Finally, the 
sound of these things doth not so pass the ears of them that are 
most loose and dissolute of life, but it causeth them sometime or 
other to wish in their hearts, ** Oh, that we might die the death of 
the righteous, and that our end might be like his 1" Howbeit, be- 
cause to spend herein many words, would be to strike even as many 
wounds into their minds, whom I rather wish to comfort : there- 
fore concerning this virtuous gentlewoman only this little I speeky 
and that of knowledge, she lived a dove, and died a lamb. And 
if amongst so many virtues, hearty devotion towards God, towards 
poverty tender compassion, motherly affection towards servants^ 
towards friends even serviceable kindness,, mild behaviour, and 
harmless meaning towards all; if, where so many virtues were 
eminent, any be worthy of special mention, I wish her dearest 
friends of that sex, to be her nearest followers in two things;* sv* 
leuce, saving only where duty did exact speech; and patience, 
even then when extremity of pains did enforce grief. '^ Blessed 
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itfe they that die in the Lord/' And conceruiog the dead whicb 
are blessed, let not the hearts of any living be overcharged, virith 
grief over-troubled. 

Touching tiie latter affection of fear, which respecteth evil' to 
come, as the other which we have spoken of doth present evils ; 
first, in the nature thereof it is plain, that we are not of eveiy fu- 
tore evil afraid. Perceive we not how they, whose tenderness 
shrinketh at the least rase of a needle's point, to kiss the sword 
that pierceth their souls quite through ? If every evil did cause 
fear, sin, because it is sin, would be feared ; whereas properly sin 
is not feared as sin, but only as having some kind of harm annexed. 
To teach men to avoid sin, it had been sufficient for the apostle to 
say, Fly it : but, to make them afraid of committing sin, because 
the naming of sin sufficed not, therefore he addeth further, that 
it is a ** serpent which stingeth the soul.*' Again, be it that some 
nocive or hurtful thing be towards us, must fear of necessity fol- 
low hereupon 1 Not except that hurtful thing do threaten us either 
with destruction or vexation, and that such, as we have neither a 
conceit of ability to resist, nor of utter impossibility to avoid. 
That which we know ourselves able to withstand, we fear not ; 
and that which we know we are unable to defer or diminish, or 
any way avoid, we cease to fear ; we give ourselves over to bear 
and sustain it. The evil therefore which is feared, must be in our 
persuasion unable to be resisted when it cometh, yet not utterly 
impossible for a time in whole or in part to be shunned. Neither 
do we much fear such evils, except they be imminent andnear at 
hand ; nor if they be near, except we have an opinion that they 
be so. When we have once conceived an opinion, or apprehended 
an imagination of such evils prest, and ready to invade us ; be- 
cause they are hurtful unto our nature, we feel in ourselves a kind 
of abhorring; because they are thought near, yet not present, our 
nature seeketh forthwith how to shift and provide for itself; be- 
cause they are evils which cannot be resisted, therefore she doth 
not provide to withstand, but to shun and avoid. Hence it is, that 
in extreme fear, the mother of life contracting herself, avoiding as 
niucfa as may be the reach of evil, and drawing the heat together 
with the spirits of the body to her, leaveth the outward parts cold, 
pale, weak, feeble, unapt to perform the functions of life; as we 
see in the fear of Belshazzar king of Babylon. By this it appeareth, 
that fear is nothing else but a perturbation of the mind, through 
an opinion of some imminent evil, threatening the destruction or 
great annoyance of our nature, which to shun it doth contract and 
direct itself. 

Now because, not in this place only, but otherwise often w<fe 

iroL. III. dE 
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hear it repeated, *' Fear not," it is by some made a qne^tk^v 
Whether a man may fear dcBtmctioii or vexation, without ainnipg. 
First, the reproof wherewith Christ checketh bi» disciples more 
than frndy ^ O men of little faith, wh^efore are ye afraid 1" Se- 
condly, the punishment threatened in Rev, x»« ¥1^ the lake» and 
fire, and brimatone, not oidy to murderers, unclean persona^ snv- 
oerers , idoiatera, 1^, but also to the fearful tind fiaintrtemrtad : 
this aeemeth to aiigue, that fbarfulneas cannot but bd sin. Oft ttie 
contrary side we see^ that be which never felt motion unta ain, 
had of this a&otion more than a slight feeling. How clear is the 
evidence of the Spirit, that *^ in the days of his flesh he offered up 
prayers and supplications, with strong cries and tearsy^unto bin 
that was able to save him from death, and was also heard in that 
whioh be feared V* (Heh. v. '7.) Whereupon it foUoweth, thai fear 
in itsetf is a thing not sinful. For, is not fear a thing natural, and 
for men's preservation necessary, implanted in us by the jHrovident 
and most gracious Giver of all good things, to the^end that wt 
migbt not run headlong upon those mischiefs wherewith we are ndl 
able to encounter, but use the remedy of shunning those efitla 
which we have not ability to withstand 1 Let th^t peopfe therefore 
which receive a benefit by the length of their prinoeTs days, the 
father or mother which rejpiceth to see the offspring of their flesh 
grow like green and pleasant plants, let those children that would 
have their parents, those men that "would gladly have their friend^ 
and brethren's days prolonged on earth (as there is no naturals* 
hearted man but gladly would) let them bless the Father of lighti^ 
as in other things, so even in this, that he hath given man a^ feas* 
fill heart, and settled naturally that aflection in him, vidiich is i 
preservation against so many ways of death. Fear, then» in itself 
being mere nature, cannot in itself be sin, which sin is not natuie^ 
but therefore an accessary deprivation. 

But in the matter of fear we may sin, and do, two waysi If 
any man's danger be great, theirs is greatest that have put As 
fear of danger ferthest from them. Is there any estate more fear« 
ful than that Babylonian strumpet* s that sittetb upon the tops of 
seven hills^ glorying and vaunting, '' I am a queen," &c. (Rev. xviii, 
7. 1) How much better and happier are they, whose estate hath 
been always as his, who speaketh after this sort of himself, *^ Loid^ 
from my youth have I borne thy yoke]" They which sit at coati* 
nual ease, and are settled in the lees of their security, look upaa 
them, view their countenance, their speech, their gesture, their 
deeds : " Put them in fear, O God, saith the prophet, that so 
they may know themselves to be but men ;" worms of earth, dust 
and ashes, frail, corruptible, feeble things. To shake off se- 
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curity, therefore, and to breed feair in the hearts of mortal men, so; 
many admonitions are used concerning the power of evils which: 
beset them, so many threatenings of calamities, so many descrip- 
tions of things threatened, and those so Uvely, to the end they may 
leave behind them a deep impression of such as have force to keep 
the heart continually waking. All which do shew, that we are to 
stand in fear of nothing more than the extremity of not fearing. 

When fear hqth delivered us from that pit, wherein they are 
sunk that have put far from them the evil day, that have made a 
league with death, and have said. Tush, we shall feel no harm ; it 
standeth upon us to take heed it cast us not into that, wherein 
souls destitute of all hope are plunged. For our direction, to 
avoid, as much as may be, both extremities, that we may know, 
as a ship-master by his card, how far we are wide, either on the 
one side, or on the other, we must note, that in a Christian man 
there is, first, nature ; secondly, corruption perverting nature ; 
thirdly, grace correcting and amending corruption. In feap all 
these have their several operations: nature teacheth simply, to 
wish preservation, and avoidance of things dreadful; for which 
cause our Saviour himself prayeth, and that often, ** Father, if it 
be possible.'' In which cases, corrupt nature's suggestions are, 
for the safety of temporal life not to stick at things excluding from 
eternal ; wherein how far even the best may be led, the chiefest 
apostle's frailty teacheth. Were it not therefore for such cogita- 
tions as, on the contrary side, grace and faith ministereth, such as 
that of Job, '' Though God kill me ;" that of Paul, '< Scio cui cre- 
didi," I know him on whom I do rely — small evils would soon be 
able to overthrow even the best of us. " A wise man (saith Solo- 
mon) doth see a plague coming, and hideth himself.'' It is nature 
which teacheth a wise man in fear to hide himself, but grace and 
faith doth teach him where. Fools care not to hide their heads : 
but where shall a wise man hide himself when he feareth a plague 
coming ? Where should the frighted child hide his head, but in 
the bosom of his loving father ? where a Christian, but under the 
shadow of the wings of Christ his Saviour? ''Come, my people, 
(saith God in the prophet) enter into thy chamber, hide thyself^'' 
&c* Isa. xxvi. But because we are in danger, like chased birds, 
like doves, that seek and cannot see the resting holes that are right 
before them ; therefore our Saviour ^iveth his disciples these en- 
couragements beforehand, that fear might never so amaze them, 
but that always they might remember, that whatsoever evils at 
any time did beset them, to him they should still repair for com- 
fort, counsel and succour. For their assurance whereof, his 
'' peace he gave them, his peace he left unto them, not such peace 
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as the worid offereth," by whom his name is never so much pre- 
tended, as when deepest treachery is meant; but peace which 
passeth all understanding, peace that bringeth with it all happiness, 
peace that continueth for ever and ever with them that have it. 

This peace God the Father grant, for his Son's sake ; unto 
whom, with the Holy Ghost, three persons, one eternal and 
everlasting God, be all honour, and glory, and praise, now aad 
for ever. Amen, 
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BSPECIALLY OE THE PROPHET HABAKKDK's FAITH. 



Whether the Prophet Habakkuk, by admitting this cogkatioii into his mind, tile 
law doth fail» did thereby shew himself an'onbelieTer. — Habak. i. 4. 

fV E have seen in the opening of this clause^ which concerneth 
the weakness of the prophet's faith, first, what things they are, 
whereunto the faith of sound believers doth assent : secondly, 
wherefore all men assent not thereunto: and thirdly, why they 
that do, do it many times with small assurance. Now, because 
nothing can be so truly spoken, but through misunderstanding It 
may be depraved ; therefore to prevent, if it be possible, till mis- 
construction in this cause, where a small error cannot rise but with 
great danger, it is perhaps neediiil ere we com^ to the fourth 
point, that something be added to that which hath been already 
spoken concerning the third. 

That mere natural men do neither know nor acknowledge the 
things of God, we do not marvel, because they are spiritnally to 
be discerned : but they in whose hearts the light of grace doth 
shine, they that are taught of God, why are they so weak in feithl 
why is their assenting to the law so scrupulous 1 so much mingled 
with fear and wavering? It seemeth strange that ever they should 
imagine the law to foil. It cannot seem strange if we weigh the 
reason. If the things which we believe be considered in them- 
selves, it may truly be said that faith is more certain than any 
science. That which we know either by sense, or by infkllibk 
demonstration, is not so certain as the principles, articles and con-. 
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elusions of Christiaii faith. Concerning which we mast note, thtt 
there is a certainty of evidence, and a certainty of adherence. 
Certainty of evidence we call that, when the mind doth assent to 
this or that, not becaose it is true in itself, but because the troth 
is clear, because it is manifest unto us. Of things in themselves 
most certain, except they be also most evident, our persuasion is 
not so assured as it is of things more evident, although in them- 
selves they be less certain. It is as sure, if not surer, that there 
be spirits, as that there be men ; but we be more assured of these 
than of them, because these are more evident. The truth of some 
things are so evident, that no man which heareth them can doubt 
of them : as when we hear that a part of any thing is less than the 
whole, the mind is constrained to say, thb is true. If it were so 
in matters of faith, then, as all men have equal certainty of this, 
so no believer should be more scrupulous and doubtful than ano- 
ther. But we find the contrary. The angels and spirits of the 
righteous in heaven have certainty most evident of things spiritual : 
but this they have by the light <Mf. glory. That which we see by 
the light of grace, though it be indeed more certain ; yet it is not 
to us so evidently certain, as that which sense or the light of natore 
will not suffer a man to doubt of. Proofs are ti& and firivolous, 
except they be more certain than is the thing proved. And do we 
not see how the Spirit every where in the Scripture proving matters 
of faith, labooreth to confirm us in the things which we believe 
by things whereof we have sensible knowledge ? I conclude there- 
fore that we have less certainty oi evidence concerning things be- 
lieved, than concerning sensible or naturally perceived. Of those 
who doth doubt at any time ? Of them at some time who doubteth 
not ? I wiU not here allege the sundry confessions of the perfect- 
est that have lived upon earth, concerning their great imperfec- 
tions thif way; which, if I did, I should dwell too long upon a 
matter Stufiiciently known by every fiuthfiil man that doth know 
faimself. 

The other, which we call the certainty of adherence is, when 
the hear^ doth cleave and stick unto tl»t which it doth believe. 
This certainty is greater in us than the otheif. The reason is this ; 
the fiutb of a Christian doth apprehend the words of the law, the 
promises of God, not only as true, but also as good ; and there- 
fore even then, when the evidence which he hath of the truth is so 
small, that it grieveth him to feel his weakn^$ in ^^sisting thereto, 
yet is there in him such a «are adherence uotpthat which he doth 
but faintly and fearfully believe, that his spirit having once truly 
tasted the heavenly sweetness .thereof, all the world is not aUe 
to quite and clean remove him from it; but he striveth with 
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hims^lfto hope against all reason of tnilieving) being settled with 
Job np6n this. immoTable resolution, " Though God kill me, t 
will not give over trusting in him." For why 1 this lesson remain* 
eth for ever imprinted in him^ ** It is good for me to cleave unto 
Gfod»'> Psal. txnvn. 

Now the minds of all men being so darkened as they are with the 
foggy damp of original cormption^ it cannot be that any man's 
heart living should be either so enlightened in the knowledge, or 
so established in the love of that wherein his salvation staadeth, 
as to be perfect, neither doubting nor shrinking at all. If any 
such were, what doth let why that man should not be justified by 
his own inherent righteousness ? For righteousness inherent^ being 
perfect, will justify. And perfect faith is a part of perfect right' 
eousness inherent; yea, a principal part/ the root and the mo- 
ther of all the rest : so that if the fruit of every tiee be stich as the 
root is, faith being perfect as it is,, if it be not at all mingled with 
distrust and fear, what is there to exclude other Christian virtues 
from the like perfections 1 And then what need we the ^ighteoUa^ 
aess of Christ ? His garment is superfluous : we may be honour^ 
ably clothed with our own robes, if it be thus. But let them be- 
ware, who ohallenge to themselves strength which they have fiOt, 
lest they lose the comfortable support of that weakness which in* 
deed they have. 

Some shew^ although no soundness of ground, there is, which 
may be alleged for defence of this supposed perfection in cer- 
tainty touching matters of our faith ; as, first, that Abraham did 
believe, and doubted not : secondly, that the Spirit, which God 
hath given us to no other end, but only to assure us that we are 
the sons of God ; to embolden us to call upon him as our Father t 
to open our eyes, and to make the truth of things believed evident 
unto our minds, is much mightier in operation tiian the common 
Ugbt of nature, whereby we discern sensible things : wherefore w^ 
must needs be more sure of that we believe, than of that ire see * 
we must needs be more certain of the mercies of God in Christ 
Jesus, than we are of the light of the sun when it shinetl^ fipon otfirf 
faces. To that of Abraham, '* He did not doubt;'' I answer, thatt 
this negation doth not exclude all fear, all doubting, but only that 
which cannot stand with true faitb. It freeth Abraham from 
doubting through infidelity, not from doabdiHg throogh infirmity ; 
from the doubting of unbelievers, not of weak believeiv ; from 
such a doubting as that whereof the prince of Samaria is attainted, 
who, hearing the promise of sudden pletft^ in the midst of extretide 
dearth, answered, ''Though the Lord would make windows in 
heaven, were it possible so to come to pass V But that Abi^ham 
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waa not void of all doubttogs, what need we any otlMt praof 
tban th^ plain evidence of his own words 1 (Gkn. xvii. 17.) The iia* 
son which is taken firom the power of the Spirit were effectual, if 
God did work like a natural agent, as the fire doth inflane^ and. 
the sun enlighten, according to the uttermost ability which 'tbcy 
have to bring forth their effects: but the incomprehensible wis- 
dom of God doth limit the effects of his power to such a meaaoKr 
as it seemeth best to himself wherefore he worketh that certainty 
in all, which sufficeth abundantly to their salvation in the life, to 
come ; but in none so great as attaineth in this life unto perfectioa^- 
Even so, O Lord, it hath pleased thee ; even so it is besi and fit* 
test for us, that feeling still our own infirmities, we may no longer 
breath than pray '* Acyuva, Domine, Help, Lord, our incredulity* ' 
Of the third question, this 1 hope will suffice, being added unto 
that which hath been thereof ahready spoken. The fourth question 
xesteth, and so an end of this point* 

That which cometb last of all in this first branch to be consi* 
dored concerning the weakness of the prophet's fiuth is, Whether 
he did by this very thought [The law doth fail] quench the Spirit, 
fiedl from faith, and shew himself an unbeliever, or no 1 The quea* 
tion is of moment ; the repose and tranquillity of infinite souls 
doth depend upon it. The prophet's case is the case of many; 
which way soever we cast for him, the same way it passeth for all 
others. If in him this cogitation did extinguish grace, why the 
like thoughts in us should not take the like effects, there is no 
cause. Forasmuch, tlierefore, as the matter is weighty, dear and 
precious, which we have in hand, it behoveth us with so much 
the greater chariness to wade through it, taking special heed both 
what we build, and whereon we build, that if our building be 
pearl, our foundation be not stubbie ; if the doctrine we teach be 
full of comfort and consolation, the ground whereupon we gather 
it be sure: otherwise we shall not save, but deceive both ourselves 
and others. In this we know we are not deceived, neither can we 
deceive you, when we teach that the faith whereby ye are sancti- 
fied cannot fiiil ; it did not in the prophet, it shall not in you. If 
it be so, let the difference be shewed between the condition of un- 
believers, and his in this, or in the like imbecility or weakness. 
There was Habakkuk that which St. John doth call the seed of 
God, meaning thereby the first grace which God poureth into the 
hearts of them that are incorporated into Christ; which having re- 
ceived, if because it is an adversary to sin we do therefore think 
we sin not both otherwise, and also by distrustful and doubtful 
apprehending of that which we ought sted&stly to believe, surely 
we do but deceive ourselves. Yet they which are of God do not 
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tin -eitiicr io tkis, or in any thing, any such sin as doth quite ex^ 
tingttish grace, clean cut them oflf from Christ Jesus ; because the 
Med of God abideth in them, and doth shield them from receiving 
any irremediable wound. Their faith; when it is at strongest, is 
but weak; yet even then, when it is at the weakest, so strong 
that utterly it never £uleth, it never perisheth altogether, no not 
in them who think it, extinguished in themselves. There are, for 
whose sakes I dare not deal slightly in this cause, sparing that la- 
bour which must be bestowed to make plain. Men in like agonies 
unto this of the prophet Habakkuk's, are through the extremity of 
grief, many times in judgment so confounded, that they find 
not themselves in themselves. For that which dwelleth in their 
hearts they seek, they make diligent search and inquiry. It 
abideth, it worketh in them, yet still they ai^, where 1 Still they 
lament as for a thing which is past finding : they mourn as Rachel, 
and refuse to be comforted, as if that were not, which indeed is ; 
and as if that, which is not^ were ; as if they did not believe when 
they do ; and, as if they did despair when they do not. Which in 
some, I grant, is but a melancholy passion, proceeding only firom 
diat dejection of mind, the cause whereof is the body, and by 
bodily means can be taken away. But where there is no such bo- 
•dily cause, the mind is not lightly in this mood, but by some of 
these three occasions: One, that judging by comparison either 
with other men, or with themselves at some other time more 
strong, they think imperfection to be a plain deprivation, weak* 
ness to be utter want of fiiith. Another cause is, they oflten mis- 
take one thing for another. St. Paul, wishing well to the church 
of Rome, prayeth for them after this sort : ** The God of hope fill 
you with all joy of believing." Hence an error groweth, when 
men in heaviness of spirit suppose they lack faith, because they 
find not the sugered joy and delight which indeed doth accompany 
friith, but so as a separable accident, as a thing that may be re. 
moved from it, yea, there is a cause why it should be removed. 
The light would never be so acceptable, were it not for that usual 
intercourse of darkness. Too much honey doth turn to gall ; and 
too much joy, , even spiritual, would make us wantons. Happier 
a great deal is that man's case, whose soul by inward desolation is 
humbled, than he whose heart is through abundance of spiritual 
delight lifted up and exalted above measure. Better it is some- 
times to go down into the pit with him, who, beholding darkness, 
and bewailing the loss of inward joy and consolation, crieth from 
the bottom of the lowest hell, '* My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me 1" than eontinually to walk arm in arm with an- 
gels, to sit as it were in Abraham's bosom, and to have no 
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miseparably unto €rod, even so far as to think nnfeignedly with 
Peter, ^^ Lord, I am ready to go with thee into prison and to death f 
yet &CW soon, and how easily, npori how small occasions are we 
changed, if we be but a while let alone, and left unto ourselTes t 
The Galatians to-day, for their sakes which teach them the truth of 
Christ, are content, if need were, to pluck out their own eyes, and 
the next day, ready to pluck out theirs which taught them. The 
love of the angel of the church of Ephesus, how greatly inflamed, 
and how quickly slacked : the higher we flow, the nearer we are 
unto an ebb, if men be respected as mere men, according to the 
wonted course of their alterable inclinatiouy without the heavenly 
support of the Spirit. Again, the desire of our ghostly enemy is 
80 incredible, and his means so forcible to overthrow our faith, that 
whom the blessed apostle knew betrothed and made hand-fast unto 
Christ, to them he could not write but with great trembling. '* I 
am jealous over yt>u with a godly jealousy, for I have prepared 
'you to one husband, to present you a pure virgin unto Christ: 
but I fear, lest as the serpent beguiled Eve through his subtilty, 
80 your minds should be corrupted from the simplicity which is in 
Christ.'' The simplicity of faith which is in Christ, taketh the naked 
promise of God, his bare word, and on that it resteth. This sim- 
plicity the serpent labonreth continually to pervert, corrupting the 
mind with many imaginations of repugnancy and oontrariety 
'between the promise of God and those things which sense or ex- 
perience, or some other foreconceived persuasion hath imprinted* 
The word of the promise of God unto his people is, ** I will not 
leave thee nor forsake thee:'' upon this the simplicity of faith rest- 
eth, and is not afraid of famine. But mark how the subtilty of 
Satan did corrupt the minds of that rebellious generation, whose 
spirits were not faithful unto God. They beheld the desolate 
state of the desart in which they were, and by the wisdom of their 
sense concluded the promise of God to be but folly : " Can God 
prepare a table in the wilderness 1" The word of the promise to 
Sarah was, *' Thou shalt bear a son." Faith is simple^ and doubt- 
eth not of it : but Satan, to corrupt this simplicity of faith, en- 
tangleth the mind of the woman with an argument drawn from 
common experience, to the contrary ; ** A woman that is old ; 
Sarah now to be acquainted with forgotten passions again of 
youth !" The word of the promise of God by Moses and the 
prophets, made the Saviour of the world so apparent unto Philip, 
-that his simplicity could conceive no other Meisias than Jesus of 
Nazareth, the son of Joseph. But to stay Nathaniel, lest being 
invited to come and see, he should also believe, and so be saved, 
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the subtilty of Satan casteth a mist before his eyes, palteth in U# 
bead against this the common-conceived persuasion of all aen 
concerning Naiaretb, *^ Is it possible that any good thing thonU 
come from thence V This stratagem he doth use with so great dex- 
terity, that the minds of all men are so strangely bewitched with 
it, that it bereaveth them, for the time, of all perceivance of that 
which should relieve them, and be their comfort; yea, it taketh 
all remembrance from them, even of things wherewith they are 
most familiarly acquainted. The people of Israel could not be 
ignorant, that he which led them through the sea was able to feed 
them in the desart: but this was obliterated and put oat by the 
sense of their present waat. Feeling the hand of God against 
them in their food, they remember not his hand in the day that 
he delivered them from the hand of the oppressor. Sarah was not 
then to learo, that ''with God all things were possible.*^ Had 
Nathaniel never noted how ''God doth chuse the base things of 
this world to disgrace them that are most honourably esteemed T 
The prophet Habakkuk knew that the promises of grace, protee- 
tion and favour which God in the law doth make unto his peo(4e, 
do not grant them any such immunity as can free and exempt them 
from all chastisements : he knew that, as God said, " I will con- 
tinue for ever my mercy towards them ;*' so he likewise saiid, 
''Their transgressions I will punish with a rod:" he knew that 
it could not stand with any reason we should set the measure of 
oui^own punishments, and prescribe unto God how great, or how 
loDg our sufferings shall be : he knew that we were blind, and al- 
together ignorant what is best for us ; that we sue for many Ihiags 
very unwisely against ourselves, thinking we ask fish, when indeed 
we crave a serpent : he knew that when the thing we ask is good, 
and yet God seemeth slow to grant it, he doth not deny but defer 
our petitions, to the end we might learn to desire great thmgs 
greatly ; all this he knew. But, beholding the land which God 
had severed for his own people, and seeing it abandoned unto hea- 
then nations; viewing how reproachfully they did tread it down, 
and wholly make havoc of it at their pleasure ; beholding the 
Lord's own royal seat ihade a heap of stones, his temple defiled, 
the carcasses of his servants cast out for the fowls of the air to de- 
vour, and the flesh of his meek ones for the beasts of the fiekl to 
feed upon ; being conscious to himself how long and how earnest- 
ly he had cried, " Succour us, O God of our welfare, for the 
glory of thine own name ;" and feeling that their sore was still m- 
creased ; the conceit of repugnancy between this which was ob- 
jected to his eyes, and that which faith upon promise of the law 
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4id IckA for, made so deep an impression^ and so strong, that be 
diaputetfa not the matter; but, without any further inquiry or 
search, inferreth as we see, *' The kw doth hHJ' 

Of us who is here, which cannot very soberiy advise his bro- 
ther ? Sir, yon must learn to strengthen your faith by that expe- 
rience which heretofore you have had of God's great goodness to. 
wards you, ** Per ea ques agnoscas praestita, discas sperare promis- 
aa," by those things which you have known performed, learn to 
hope for those things which are promised. Do you acknowledge 
to have received much 1 let that make you certain to receive more : 
*^ Habenti dabitur ; to him that hath, more shall be given.'' When 
you doubt what you shall have, search what you have had at 
God's hands. Make this reckoning, that the benefits which he 
hath bestowed are bills obligatory and sufficient sureties, that he 
will bestow further. His present mercy is still a warrant of his 
future love, because, ** whom he loveth, he loveth to the end." Is 
it not thusi Yet if we could reckon up as many evident, clear, 
undoubted signs of God's reconciled love towards us as there are 
years, yea days, yea hours, past over our heads ; all these set toge^ 
tber have no such force to confirm our feith, as the loss, and some- 
times the only fear pf losing a little transitory goods, credit, honour, 
or fevourof men, a small calamity, a matter of nothing, to breed a 
conceit, and such a conceit as is not easily again removed, that 
we are clean crossed out of God's book, that he regards us no^ 
that he looketh upon others, but passeth by us like a stranger to 
whom we are not known. Then we think, looking upon others, 
and comparing them with ourselves, their tables are furnished day 
by day ; earth and ashes are our bread : they sing to the lute, and 
they see their children dance before them ; our hearts are heavy 
in our bodies as lead, our sighs beat as thick as a swift pulse, our 
tears do wash the bed whereon we lie : the sun shineth fiiir upon 
their foreheads; we are hanged up like bottles in the smoke, 
cast into corners like the sherds of a broken pot : tell not us of 
the promises of God's favour, tell such as do reap the fruit of 
them; they belong not to us, they are made to others. The 
Lord be merciful to our weakness, but thus it is. Well, let 
the frailty of our nature, the subtilty of Satan, the force of our 
deceivable imaginations be, as we cannot deny but they are, 
things that threaten every moment the utter subversion of our 
&ith ; faith notwithstanding is not hazarded by these things, that 
which one sometimes told the senators of Rome, *^ Ego sic existi* 
mabam, P. C. uti patrem saepe meum preedicantem audiveram, 
qui vestram amicitiam diligenter colerent, eos multum laborem 
Buscipcre, caeterum ex omnibus maxime tiitos esse," as I have often 
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persuaded, that neither tribulation^ nor anguish, nbr persecution, 
nor fomine, nor nakedness, nor peril, nor sword, nor death, nor 
life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, inbr things pre^ei^* 
nor thiiigs to come, nor height, nor deptl^ nor apy .other creattnre, 
shall ever prevail so far over me/' '* I know in whom I have lie- 
lieved ;*' I am not ignorant whose precious blood hath been shed 
for me; I have a shepherd full of kindness, full of care, and full 
of power, unto him I commit myself; his own finger hath cut 
graven this sentence in the tables of my heart, '* Satan hath de- 
sired to winnow thee as wheat, but I have prayed that thy faith [ 
fail not :" therefore the assurance of my hope I will labour to keep 
as a jewel, unto the end; and by labour, through the gracious 
mediation of his prayer, I shall keep it* ' 
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To the Worshij^ul Mr. Geor6£ Summastbr, 
Broad-Gatei Hall, in Oxford, Henry Jackson wUheth 
aUhappiniess. 

SIR, 

Your kind acceptance of a former testification of that respect I 
owe yon, hath made me venture to shew the world these godly ser- 
mons under your name. In which, as every point is worth ohser- 
vation, so some especially are to he noted ; the first, that 9s the 
spirit of prophecy is from God himself^ who doth inwardly heat 
and enlighten the hearts and minds of his holy penmen, (which if 
some would diligently consider, they would not puzzle themselves 
with the contentions of Scot and Thomas, whether God only, or 
hb ministering spirits, do infuse into men's minds prophetical reve- 
lations, *^ per species intelligibiles,'') so God framed their words 
also. Whence the holy father, St. Augustine, religiously observeth,* 
" That all those who understand the sacred writers, will also per- 
ceive that they ought not to use other words than they did, in ex« 
pressing those heavenly mysteries which their hearts conceived, as 
the blessed Virgin did our Saviour, by the Holy Ghost.'' The greater 
is Castellio's offence, who hath laboured to teach the prophets 
to speak otherwise than they have already. Much like to that im- 
pious king of Spain, Alphonsus the tenth, who found fault with 
God's work : " Si, inquit, creationi affuissem, mundum melius or- 
dinassem ;"(> if he had been with God at the creation of the world, 
the world had gone better than now it doth. As this man found 
fault with God's works, so did the other with God's words ; but, 
because we have a most sure word of the prophets, to which we 
must take heed, I will let his words pass with the wind, (2 Pet. i.) 
having elsewhere spoken to you more largely of his errors, whom, 
notwithstanding, for his other excellent parts, I much respect.* 

You shall moreover from hence understand, how Christianity con- 
sists not in formal and seeming purity, (under which who knows not 
notorious villany to mask?) but in the heart root. Whence the author 
truly teacheth, that mockers, which use religion as a cloak to put 
off and on, as the weather serveth, are worse than pagans and in. 
fidels. Where I cannot omit to shew how justly this kind of men 
hath been reproved by that renowned martyr of Jesus Christ, 
Bishop Latimer, both because it will be apposite to this purpose, 
and also free that Christian worthy from the slanderous reproaches 

* Lib. 4. cap. 6. de Doct. Chr. >> Rob. Tolet L 4» c 5. 

^ Prsefat. in Orat. D. Eainold. 
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of him, vlK^waSy if ever any, a mocker of Qod, religion, and all 
' good men. But first I mast desire you, and in you all readers, ^*'' 
Bet to tliiBk light of that excellent man, fer using thh and the like 
witty mmilitudes in his aermons. For whosoerer will call to mind 
with what riff-niff &od's people were fed in those days, when their 
priests, whose *'lips should have preserved knowledge,* (Mai. ii. 7.) 
preached nothing else but dreams and iklse miracles of counterfeit 
saints, enrolled in that sottish legend, coined and amplified foy a 
drowsy head between sleeping and waking :^ he that will consider 
this, and aUo how the people were delighted with such toys (God 
sending them strong delusions that they should believe lies,) and 
Jiow hard it would have been for any man wholly, npd upon the 
•oddcfi, to draw their minds to another bent, will easily perceive, 
botii how necessary it was to shew symbolical discourse, and how 
wisely and moderately it was applied by the religious father, to 
the end he might lead their understanding so far, till it were so 
coBvinoed, informed, and settled, that it might forget the means 
and way by which it was led, and think only of that it had acquir- 
ed. For in all such mystical speeches, who knows not that the 
end for which they are used, is only to be thought upon ? 

Tills then being first considered, let us hear the story, as it is 
rdated by Mr. Fpx : (pag. 1003. edit. 1570.) ** Mr. Latimer (saith 
he) in his sermon, gave the people certain cards out of the fifth, 
aiiLth, and seventh chapters of Matthew. For the chief triumph 
ia the cards he limiteth the heart, as the principal thing that they 
should servjc God withal, whereby he quite overthrew all hypp- 
criti(Ba} and external ceremonies, not tending to the necessary fur- 
fherance of God's holy word and sacraments. By this he exhorted 
all men to serve the Lord with inward heart, and true affection, 
and not with outward eeremonies ; adding, moreover, to the praise 
•f that triumph, that though it were never so small, yet it would 
take up the best coat card beside in the bunch, yea, though it 
were the king of clubs, &c. meaning thereby, how the Lord would 
be worshif^d and served in simplicity of the heart, and verity, 
wherein eonsisteth the true Christian religion," &c. Thus Mr. Fox . 

By which it appears, that the holy man's intention was to lift 
up the people's hearts to God, and not thji|: fee mad^ a «ermon of 
playing at cards, and taught them how to play at triuQipb, and 
played (himself) at cards in the pttlpity as th^t ba^e coinpa^ioja 
bParMHis reports the matter, in his wonted scurrilous vein of rail- 
ing; whence he calleth it a Christmas sermoUf (Sei^t 65.) Now 
he that will think ill of such allusions^ may, out of the abundance 

^ Canns locor. 1. zS. e. 6. ViTes,lib. ii* de corrupt, art. Hard. lib. iv. 
^ la the third pwt of the Hiree eonrerrioni cf Engliiid : in the gxwiinatiw of 
Fox's Saints, c. 14. sect. 53, 54. p. tl5. 
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of his folly, jest at • Demosthenes for his story of the sheep^ 
wolves, and dogs ; and Menenias, for his fiction of the belly.^ 
But» '^hinc illse lachrymae," the good bishop meant that the Rombh 
religion came not from the heart, but consisted in outward cere- 
monies: which sorely grieved Parsons, who never had the least 
warmth or spark of honesty. Whether Bishop Latimer compared 
the bishops to the knave of clubs, as the fellow interprets him, I 
know not : I am sure Parsons, of all others, deserved those co- 
lours, and so I leave him. We see then, what inward purity is 
required of all Christians, which if they have, then in {nrayer, and 
all other Christian duties, they shall lift up pure hands, as the 
apostle speaks, (1 Tim. U. 8.) not as <^Baronius would have i^ 
washed from sins with holy water ; but pure, that is, holy, free 
from the pollution of sin, as the Greek word otrlovc does signify* 

You may see also here refuted those calumnies of the papists^ 
that we abandon all religious rites, and godly duties ; as also the 
confirmation of our doctrine, touching certainty of faith, and so 
of salvation, which is so strongly denied by some of that faction, 
that they have told the world, ^ St. Paul himself was uncertain of 
his own salvation. What then shall we say, but pronounce a woe 
to the most strict observers of St. Francis's rules, and his ctoo'kii- 
cal discipline, (though they make him even « equal with Christ) 
and the most meritorious monk that ever was registered in their 
calendar of saints ? But we, for our comfort, are otherwise itaaght 
out of the Holy Scripture, and therefore exhorted to build ourselves 
in our most holy faith, that so, '* When our earthly house of 
this tabernacle shall be destroyed, we may have a building given 
of God, a house not made with hands, but eternal in the heavensir' 

This is that which is most piously and feelingly taught in Aese 
few leaves, so that you shall read nothing here, but what I pei^ 
suade myself you have long practised in the constant coarse of 
your life. It remaineth only that you accept of these labours ten- 
dered to you by him, who wisheth you the long joys of thiswotk^ 
and the eternal of that which is to come. 

Oxofiffrom Corp. Christi College^ this I3th ofJoMuaiy, 1613. 
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•Plat, in Demostiien. *► Lhr. Dec. 1. l.ii. an. V. C. 60. 

c Annal. torn. i. an. 57. n. 109, 110. ettom. ii. an. 132. Hnnu 
' S. Panlos de soa salate iDcertas ; Kicheom Jesait lib. il. c. 12. Idolat HagBca. 
p. 119. inmarg. edit Lat. Mogunt. 113. interpret Marcel. Bomper. Jegoita.^^ 
* Witneis the verses of Horatios, a Jesoit, recited by Poise, BiUieth. Select Vtit 
f . L xvii. c 19. "^ 

Exne Franoisoun tanica laceroqae oacollo : 

Qai Franciacas erat, jam tibi Cbristos erit 
Francisoi exaviis (si qua licet) iodae Christum : 
Jam Franoisoas erit, qai mode Christos erat 
The like hath Benoias, another Jesoit. 
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SERMON I. 

Bat ye, beloved, remember the vrorAs which were spoken before of Ihe apostles of 

oar Lord Jeans Christ: 
How that they told yon, that there should be mockers ib tha last tinoy which should 

walk after their own ungodly lusts. 
These are makers of sects, fleshly, having not the Spirit. 
But ye, beloved, edify yourselves in your most holy faith, praying in the Holy 

Ghost 
And keep yourselves in the love of God, looking for the mercy of our Lord Jesus 

Christ unto eternal life. — Judb 17 — 31. 

The occasion whereupon, together with the end wherefore this 
Epistle was written^ is opened in the front and entry of the same. 
There were then, as there are now, many evil and wickedly-dis- 
posed persons, not of the mysticsil body, yet within the visible 
bounds of the church, ''men which were of old ordained to con- 
demnation, ungodly men, which turned the grace of our God unto 
'Wantonness, and denied the Lord Jesus." For this cause the Spirit 
of the Lord is in the hand of '' Jude the servant of Jesus and bro- 
ther of James," to exhort them that are called, and sanctified of God 
the Father, that they would earnestly '' contend to maintain the 
faith, which was once delivered to the saints." Which faith, because 
we cannot maintain, except we know perfectly, first, against whom ; 
secondly, in what sort it must be maintained ; therefore in the 
former three verses of that parcel of Scripture which 1 have read, 
the enemies of the cross of Christ are plainly described ; and in 
the latter two, they that love the Lord Jesus have a sweet lesson 
given them how to strengthen and establish themselves in the faith. 
Let us first therefore examine the description of these reprobates 
concerning faith ; and afterward come to the exhortation, where- 
in Christians are taught how to rest their hearts on God's eternal 
and everlasting truth. The description of these godless persons is 
twofold, general and special. The general doth point them out, 

2 F 2 
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and shew what manner of men they should be. The particahr 
pointeth at them, and saith plainly, these are they. In the general 
description we have to consider of these things : First, when they 
were described, '' They were told of beiore.'' Secondly, the men 
by whom they were described, ^ They were spoken of by the 
apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ. Thirdly, the days when they 
should be manifest unto the world, they told you, " they ahould 
be in the last time/' Fourthly, their disposition and whole demean- 
our, ** Mockers and walkers after their own ungodly lusts,^ 

2. In the third to the Philippians, the apostle describeth cer- 
tain ; *' They are men (saith he) of whom I have told you often, and 
now with tears I tell you of them, their god is their belly, their 
glory and rejoicing is in their own shame, they mind earthly 
things.'* 

These were enemies to the cross of Christ, enemies whom he 
saw, and his eyes gushed out with tears to behold them. But we 
are taught in this place, how the apostle spake also of enemies, 
whom as yet they had not seen, described a family of men as' yet 
unheard of, a generation reserved for the end of the world, and for 
the last time; they had not only declared what they heard and saw 
in the days wherein they lived, but they have prophesied also of men 
in time to come. And '' you do well (saith St. Peter) in that you 
take heed to the words of prophecy, so that ye first know this, that 
no prophecy in the Scripture cometh of any man's own resolution.'' 
No prophecy in Scripture cometh of any man's own resolation ; 
for all prophecy which is in Scripture, came by the secret inspira- 
tion of God. But there are prophecies which are no scripture ; yea, 
there are prophecies against the Scripture : my brethren, bewaie 
of such prophecies, and take heed you heed them not Remember 
the things that were spoken of before ; but spoken of before by 
the apostles of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Take heed to 
prophecies, but to prophecies which are in Scripture ; for both the 
manner and matter of those prophecies do shew plainly that they 
are of God. 
^f the spirit 3. Touching the manner how men, by the spirit of propheey 
fjl^ophecy jjj jj^|y Scripture, have spoken and written of things to oome, we 
rom God must understand, that as the knowledge of that they spake^ aolike- 
^'^^^ wise the utterance of that they knew, came not by these usual and 
ordinary means whereby we are brought to understand the mys- 
teries of our salvation, and are wont to instruct others in the same. 
For whatsoever we know, we have it by the bands and ministry of 
men, which lead us along like children from a letter to « ^Uabk, 
from a syllable to a word, from a word to a line, froma line toa 
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leiiteiioey ftoni a sentence to a side, and so turn over. But God 
himself ¥ras their instructor^ he himself taught them, partly by 
dreams and visions in the night, partly by revelations in the day, 
Caking them aside from amongst their brethren, and talking with 
them as a man would talk with his neighbour in the way. Thus 
they became acquainted even with the secret and hidden counsels 
of Grody they saw things which themselves were not able to utter ; 
they beheld that whereat men and angels are astonished, they un- 
derstood in the beginning, what should come to pass in the last 
days. 

4. God, which lightened thus the eyes of their understanding, O 
giving them knoiiHedge by unusual and extraordinary means, did ^^ 
also miraculously himself frame and fashion their words and writ- si 
ings, insomuch that a greater difference there seemeth not to be 
between the manner of their knowledge, than there is between the 
manner of their speech and others. When we have conceived a 
thing in our hearts, and thoroughly understand it,as we think with* 
' in ourselves, beftne we can utter in such sort, that our brethren 
may receive instruction or comfort at our mouths, how great, how 
long, how earnest meditation are we forced to use ? And after 
much travail and much pains, when we open our lips to speak of 
the wonderful works of God, our tongues do faulter within our 
mouths, yea, many times we disgrace the dreadful mysteries of 
our faith, and grieve the spirit of our hearers by words unsavoury, 
and unseemly speeches : ** Shall a wise man fill his belly with the 
eastern windt (saith Eliphas) Shall a unse man dispute with words 
not comely? or with talk that is not profitable?^ (Job xv. 2, 3.) 
Yet behold, even they that are wisest amongst us living, compared 
with the prophets, seem no otherwise to talk of God, than as if the 
children which are cairied in arms, should speak of the greatest 
matters of state. They whose words do most shew forth their 
wise understanding, and whose lips do utter the purest knowledge, 
so long as they understand and speak as men, are they not finn 
sundry ways to excuse themselves? sometimes acknowledging with 
the wise man, ** Hardly can we discern the things that are on 
earth, and with great labour find we out the things that are before 
vs. Who can then seek out the things that are in heaven ?* Some- 
times confessing with Jdb the righteous, in treating of things too 
wonderful for ns, we have spoken we wist not what: sometimes 
ending their talk, as do the history of Maccabees ; if we have done 
wdl, and as the cause required, it is that we desire; if we have 
spoken sleaderiyand barely, we have done what we could. But 
'' God hath made my month like « sword," saith Isaiah, xlix. 2. 
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And "we iwfe receiTed (nith the apottk), not the spirit «f tte 
worid, bat the Spirit which is of God, that we might kmm te 
things that are given to ns of God; which things also we apeak, not 
in words which man's wisdom teacheth, bat which the Holy Ghost 
doth teach.'' This is that which the prophets mean by those 
books written iiiU within and without ; which books were so often 
delivered them to eat, not because God fed them with ink and pa- 
per, hot to teach us, that so oft as he employed them in this hca- 
Tenly work, they neither spake nor wrote any word of their owi^ 
bat uttered syllable by syllable, as the Spirit put it into their 
mouths, no otherwue than the harp or the lute doth give si sovad, 
according to the discretion of his hands that holdeth and striketk 
it with skill. The difference is only this : an instrnment, whe- 
ther it be a pipe or harp, maketh a distinction in the times and 
sonnds, which distinction is well perceived of the hearer, the in- 
strument itself understandeth not what is piped or harped. The 
prophets and holy men of God not so : *^l opened my month 
(saith Esekiel), and God reached me a scroll, saying. Son oi man 
cause thy belly to eat, and fill thy bowels with this I g^yfe thee ; 
I ate it, and it was sweet in my mouth as honey," saith the prophet; 
(Esekiel liL) yea, sweeter, I am persuaded, than either honey or 
.the honey-comb. For herein they were not like harps or lutes, 
■ but they felt, they felt the power and strength of their own words. 
When they spake of our peace, every comer of their hearts was 
filled with joy. When they prophesied of monming, lamentations, 
and woes to fall upon us, they wept in the bitterness and indigna- 
tion of spirit, the arm of the Lord being mighty and strong upon 
them. 

5. On this manner were all the prophecies of Holy Scripture. 
Which prophecies, although they contain nothing which is not 
profitable for our instruction; yet as one star differeth from an- 
other in glory, so every word of prophecy hath a treasure of matter 
in it : but all matters are not of like importance, as all treasures 
are not of equal price; the chief and principal matter of prophecy 
is the promise of righteousness, peace, holiness, glory, victory, im- 
mortality, unto ** every soul which believeth that Jesus is Christ, 
of the Jew first, and of the gentile." Now because the doctrine 
of salvation to be looked for by faith in him, who was in outward 
appearance, as it had been, a man forsaken of God ; in him, who 
viras numbered, judged, and condemned with the wicked ; in him, 
whom men did see bufieted on the face, scoffed at by the soldiers, 
scourged by tormentors, hanged on the cross, pierced to the heart; 
in him, whom the eyes of 'many witnesses did behold, when the 
anguish of his soul enforced tim to roar, as if his heart had rent in 
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vuader, ** O my Qod, my God, why hast tboafonakea met" I wyi 
beo%iiBe tbe doctrine of salvation Ir^ him, is.a thing improbable to 
anatoralman, that, whether we preach to the gentile, or to the 
Jew, the one condemoeth oar feith as madness, the other as. blas- 
phemy; therefore, to establish and confirm the certainty of this 
saving truth in the hearts of men, the Lord, together with theur 
preachings whom he sent immediately from himself to reveal these 
things unto the world, mingled prophecies of things, both civil 
and ecclesiastical, which, were to.come in every age, from time to 
time, tiU the very last of the latter days, diat by those things, 
wherein we see daily their words fulfilled and done, we mighthave 
strong consolation in the hope of things which are not seen, because 
they have revealed as well the one as the other. For when many 
things are spoken of before in Scripture,, whereof we see first one 
thing accomplished, and then another, and so a third, perceive 
we not plainly, that God doth nothing el^e but lead us along. by 
the hand, till he hath settled us upon the rock of an assured hope, 
that not one jot or tittle of his word shall pass, till all be fulfilled 1 
It is not therefore said in vain, that these godless wicked ones 
^' were spoken of before." 

6. But by whom? By them whose words, if men or angeb from 
heaven gainsay, they are accursed; by them, whom whosoever 
des|Hseth, ** despiseth not them but me/' saith Christ* If any man 
therefore doth love the Lord Jesus, (and woe worth him that lov. 
eth not the Lord Jesus !) hereby we may know that he loveth him 
indeed, if he despise not the things that are spoken of by his apo- 
stles, whom many have despised, even for the baseness and simple- 
aess of their persons. For it is the property of fleshly and carnal A mitanl 
men to honour and dishonour, credit and discredit, the words and ™^ Pf '' 
deeds of every man, according to that he wanteth or hath without heafeoly 
*' If a man of gorgeous apparel come amongst us,^ (James iL) al- thingi 
though he be a thief or a murderer, (for there are thieves and mur. 
derers in gorgeous apparel,) be his heart whatsoever, if his coat be 
of .purple or velvet, or tissue, everyone riseth up, and all the re- 
i^rend solemnities we can use are too little. But the man that 
serveth God, is contemned and despised amongst us for his poverty. 
^Herod speaketh in judgment, and-the people cry out, " The. voice 
.of God, and not pf man.'' Paul preacheth Christ, they (Acts xii. 17.) 
term him a trifler. Hearken, beloved, **hath not God chosen the 
poor of this world, that they should be rich in iieuth}'' (Jameson. 
.50 Hath he not chosen the refuse of the world to be heirs of his 
.kjmgdom, which lie hath promised to them that love himt Hath 
. he not choseu the oflf-scourings of men to be the. lights of the 
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iiMM,imddMivo^letoflaMu01idit1 Men uldmmU, jeH 
fuUyMf4eiiiakedwithiHid«ritaiiiliiist Fc# m mniilMffy yBt lw# 
gNat ia pawerl Codtai^tiUBUi ibowt yet n qttritliovr slp^igl 
bow wendtfM 1 **l nonld leigDleiini the iiiyitefy •< 1>f»4Umai 
ftoeratien of tkt Son of OoA,*' miik Hiltry. Wlnft itell Iwriil 
fiball I g«t BO to the Mhoob of tkoGteoMnt f Why, I kMsiiidy 
" UUtufiieDst libi icryHil vU oonqiuutor ki^imowMlir Olieif 
wife moBin tiio Woild siiist iietds be domb.i* tbisi beoiraM ItHtf 
bave rejeeted tbe wisdom of God. Sbali I boMedilfao wfibet ««i 
imeipreteri of tfao bMr.to becoiM mtf ttMckmiBt How tmftuff 
haaw tbis^ sith Jhey ore oCtnded 4rt tbo ^itMOf €}l»riirtl It ll 
death lor ae to be ignonot of the trateoieboblemytftofy of tboMi 
of Ood; of which myitefy^ notwithstiadng, I sbooMhOfW bMi 
ignonuDt, bat that a poor fisbamiaa, aafcnowBy tuitoanied,tMweoiat 
Iron his boat, with hit ciotbtft wriogkig wet, batb ofMMed bb 
MOBtb^ aad taught mt, '' la tbo begiaoiiig WaA the Wo«d> ood the 
Woffd waa with God^ and the Wofd was QoAT l^Miepoor aHfy 
cfeatu^H baVe »ade ua tieh bi the baowMg^ of the my^MiM ef 
Ohcist* 

7. Remember therefore that which is spobcM of by the apOittei'; 
whose words if the chiMrea of thk wotld do not ffigSflNiy tl it lay 
marralt Tboj^ are thfe apostles of our Lord JesaV) uot^fbefr 
Uad* but of omiii It is tra# whiob doe batb 'said in a swuia 
pkMs^, ** Apostolioam fidem sescali homo noti capit/ Ik wmunmk 
to the worid is not capaUe of that feith which the ap6stlts 4a 
teach. What mean the chiklren of tbis work) then to tread itt tbe 
courts of our 6odt What should your bodies do at Betbd^ wbeia 
hearts aio at Betbaveo 1 The god of this workly whoat yo aerve^ 
bath provided apostles and teachers kn yott» CfaiblMBSy wiaardl^ 
l^e fiokt soothsayers^ astrologers, and sucb-iibe ; bear theas. Tril sot 
flen bf^ M that ye wiU saeriftce to the Lord our God» if ye will sMNiicw t6 
piniom. Ashtoroth or M ekom ; that ye will read our Scriptuloa, tfwio wiD 
bstbo to yoar traditions ; that if ye may have a mass by pettnisiioa^ 
we shall bare a oomdiooioa with good leave and bbiagf j tbat ye 
will admit the things that are spoken of by tbe apostles of oat Laid 
Jesas, if yoitf Lord aad Master may have bis ordbwmoes o buti w a d , 
aad his statutes kept» Soloami took it (as he \v«ll mtgbt> Idtm 
evident proof, tlut die 4kd mot bear a motberiy adteotioa to bir 
child^ wbiob yielded to h^ve it out in divora parts* He 4simi[A le¥e 
the Lord Jesas with Ms heart, which lendetb one ear to hfa b|M- 
stles, and another to Ibise apostles i wbioh eaa bnk>k tosee-a lilM- 
gte^mangio of reiigioa aid superstition^ miaisten end iias si a g' 
priests, light and darkaeM, troth and error, tiadiCiona and Borq>- 
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iattBt N^ we ba?eBQLard irat Jcms; DodoctmetnildiegcM^ 
pdl «• t eichtr i. birt his apostkt* Were it feetoiiti>i«qttireiit 
tkehamd^tm Baglish subject^ obtfdkiioe to the hm*«iid edioli 
Itf theSpanierdt} I da nunFd, that anyoMui, bearing the nttme 
of aL detvanty «f the senrantt of Jobus Christ, wSl go aboat to diw 
usfiraiioiiraUegiaiioe.. Wearehis swomsvbjects; itisiiotlair.i 
liil ftr us IQ heat the things thatare not told as by htsapostles. 
They hafo told 0% that '<ui the hst days there shall be mookers/' 
therefiwe we believe its ** CiediBitis qaia l^imui^'^ we are so pea^ 
suidedi beeaiise we read it taust be so. If we did not read it, wre 
woald aetleaeh itt "* Nam qvis libra kgis aon continentor^ et nee 
nease deeemas,'' saith Hilary) Those tfaiags that are not written 
in the book of the law, we ought not so mach as to be acquainted 
with them. ''Remember the words^ which were spoken of befete 
by the apastks of oor Lord Jesus Christ." 



t. The third thing to be conridered in the description of these Mookeri 
HKn, of whom we speak, is the time wherein they should be awnl» ^' " 
fcsted to the worid. They tirid you ** there should be moeksars 
in the last time." Noah» at the commandment of God, hoik aa 
ari^ aad there were n it beasts of aH sorts^ alead andimdean. A 
husbandman planteth a vineyard^ and looketh for gtapes^ butwben 
they oome to the gatbering, behold, together with grapes, tfaerei are 
fcn n d ^also wild gmpes. A rioh man prepareth a great sn|^er, imd 
hsddeth away ; but when he ritteth hhn dowuy he findeth amongst 
hai frienda here and there aasan whom he knoweth notk This 
halh been She state of the diaich siOce the begomiog. Qod al- 
ways hath taingkd his. saints with Pithless and godlesi pemons^ 
as it were the olean with the unclean, grapes with soar gmpes^tfs 
frieada and children with aliens and stran ge rs . Martet not thei^ 
ilf in ;tbe last days also, ye aee the men with whom yon live and 
walk ann in arm, laugh at yoarrdigbn, and blaspheme that glo- 
rious name whereof you are oalled. Thus it was in the days of the 
patriarehs and prophets, and are we better than our iathers t Al- 
beit we suppose that the blessed apostles, in foieshewing whst 
aranaer of men were set out for the last days, meant to note a ea^ 
laarity speckd and peculiar to the ages and generations whkh ware 
to come* As if he should have said^ As God hath appointed^ 
littw of seed for the sower, and a time c^faarrese for him that reap- 
ath { as he hath given unto every herb and every ttree his ovm fruit, 
an^ h|f owm season^ not the season nor the fitiit of another (for ni> 
man looketh to gather figs in the winter, beeauae the summer is the 
season for them; nmr grapes of thistles^ because grapes an the 
ftwit of the viaeO m> the same God hath appointed sundry for 
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every generatioa of meo^ other men ibr other times, and fo^ the 
last times the worst meOi as may appear by their properties ; wUch 
is the fourth point to be coosidered of in this description. 

llooker«, 9. They told you that there should be mockers : he raeaoeth 
men that shall use religion as a cloak, to put off and on as the wea- 
ther serveth; such as shall, with Herod, hear the preaching of 
John Baptist to-day, and to-morrow condescend to have him be- 
headed ; or with the other Herod, say they will worship Christ, 
when they purpose a massacre in their hearts ; kiss Christ with Ju- 
das, and betray Christ with Judas. These are mockers. For Ish- 
mael, the son of Hagar, laughed at Isaac, which was heir of the pro- 
mise: so shall these men laugh at you as the maddest people under 
the sun, if ye be like Moses, chusing rather to suffer affliction with 
the people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season, 
and why } God hath not given them eyes to see, nor hearts to con- 
ceive, that exceeding recompense of your reward. The promises 
of salvation made to you, are matters wherein they can take no 
pleasure, even as Ishmael took no pleasure in that promise wherein 
God had said unto Abraham, " In Isaac shall thy seed be called ;" 
because the promise concerned not him, but Isaac. They are termed 
for their impiety towards God, mockers ; and for the impurity of 
their life and conversation, '* walkers after thehr own ungodly 
lusts." St. Peter, in his second epistle, and third chapter, sound- 
eth the very depth of their impiety ; shewing first, how they shall 
not shame at the length to profess themselves profane and irreligious; 
by iat denying the gospel of Jesus Christ, and deriding the sweet 
and comfortable promises of his appearing. Secondly, that they 
shall not only be deriders of all religion, but also disputers against 
God, using truth to subvert the truth; yea. Scriptures themselves 
to disprove Scriptures. Being in this sort mockers, they must needs 
-be also followers of their own ungodly lusts. Being atheists in 
persuasion, can they cbuse but be beasts in conversation 1 For 
-why remove they quite from them the fear of God ? Why take 
they such pains to abandon and put out from their hearts all sense, 
all taste, all feeling of religion ? But only to this end and purpose, 
that they may without inward remorse and grudging of conscience. 

Mockers 'g^^^ over themselves to all uncleanness. Surely, the state of these 

worie than men is more lamentable than is the condition of pagans and Turks. 

inadds. *° ^^' ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ beholding of heaven and earth the infidel's heart 
by and by doth give him, that there is an eternal, infinite, immortal, 
and ever-living God, whose hands have fashioned and framed the 
world; he knoweth that every house is builded of some man, 
though he see not the man which built the house ; and he consi- 
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dereth that it mnst be God which hath built and created all things, 
al^ughr because the number of his days be ftw, he could not see 
when God disposed his works of old; when he caused the fight of 
his clouds jBrst to shine, when he laid the comer-stone of the earth, 
and swaddled it with bands of water and darkness, when be caused 
the morning star to know his place, and made bars and doors to 
shut, up the sea within his house, saying, ** Hitherto shalt thou 
come, but no further/' He hath no eye-witness of these things ; 
yet the light of natural reason hath put this wisdom in his reins, 
and hath given his heart thus much understanding. Bring a pa- 
gan to the schoob of the prophets of God; prophesy to an iniidel, 
rebuke him, lay the judgments of God before him, make the secret 
sins of his heart manifest, and he shall fall down and worship God» 
They that crucified the Lord of glory, were not so fea past reco- 
very, but that the preaching of the apostles was able to move their 
hearts, and to bring them to this, " Men and brethren, what shall 
we dol'' Agrippa that sate in judgment against Paul for preach- 
ing, yielding notwithstanding thus far unto him, '' Almost thou 
persuadest me to become a Christian/' Although the Jews, for 
want of knowledge, have not submitted themselves to the righ- 
teousness of God; yet ''I bear them record (saith the apostle), 
that they have a zesd." The Athenians, a people having neither 
zeal nor knowledge, yet of them also the same apostle beareth wit- 
ness, " Ye men of Athens, 1 perceive ye are ^ci^idai^o Wcrrepoc, some, 
way religious ;" (Acts xvii. 22.) but mockers walking after their own 
ux^;odly lusts, they have smothered every spark of that heavenly 
light, they have trifled away their very natural understanding. O 
Liord, thy mercy is over all thy works, thou savest man and beast; 
yet a happy case it had been for these men, if they had never been 
born : and so I leave them. 

10. St. Jude having his mind exercised in the doctrine of the Jp^uvi 
apostles of Jesus Chrbt, concerning things to come in the last time, j^l^oif,^' 
Jiecame a man of wise and staid judgment. Grieved he was to 
see the departure of many, and their falling away from the faith 
which before they did profess, grieved, but not dismayed. With 
the simpler and weaker sort it was otherwise: their counte- 
nance began by and by to change, they were halfin doubt, they 
had deceived themselves in giving credit to the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 

St. Jude, to comfort and refresh these silly babes, taketh them 
up in his arms, and sheweth them the men at whom they were of- 
fended. Look upon them that forsake this blessed profession where- 
in you stand : they are now before your eyes ; view them, mark 
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tbem, are they not cuntl? are theynot like fonoisodie eairiott 
cast oat upon the earth 1 b there tinit s^rit in them irhidi criett 
Abba, Father^ in yonr boeoms 1 Why «hoiihl any man be diseom^ 
fortedl Have yon not heard that there shonld be ** mockers hi 
the hMt tiaie t*. These Terily are they that now do separate them- 
selveSft 

11. For yonr better undentandhig what this severing and sepa- 
rating of themselves doth mean> we most know that the mnltitode 
of them which truly beltere, howsoever they be dispersed ftr 
and wide each from other, is all one body, whereof the head is 
Christ; one bnilding, whereof he is comer-stone, in whom Aey, 
as the BMmbers of the body, being knit, and as the stones of Ae 
building, being coupled, grow up to a man of perfect stature, and 
rise to an holy temple in the Lord* That which linketh Christ to 
us is his mere mercy and love towards us. That which tieth us to 
him, is our faith in the promised salvation revealed in the word of 
truth* That which uniteth and joineth us amongst ourselves, in 
such sort that we are now as if we had but one heart and one soul, 
is our love; who be inwardly in heart the lively members of this 
body, and the polished stones of this building, coupled and joined 
to Christ, as flesh of hts flesh, and bones of his bones, by the mu- 
tual bond of his unspeakable love towards them, and their unfeign- 
ed faith in him^ thus linked and fastened each to other, by a spi- 
ritual, sincere, and hearty afiection of love, without any manner of 
simulatioa ; who be Jews within, and what their names be, none 
can tell> save he whose eyes do behold the secret disposifions of 
all men's hearts. We, whose eyes are too dim to behold the in- 
ward man, must leave the secret judgment of every servant to his 
own Lord, accounting and using all men as brethren, both near and 
dear unto us, supposing Christ to love them tenderly, so as they 
keep the profession of the gospel, and join in the outward com- 
munion of saints. Whereof the one doth warrantize unto us their 
faith, the other thehr love, till they fall away, and forsake either the'' 
one, or the other, or both ; and then it is no injury to term them 
breefold ** ^^^ ^'*' When they separate themselves, they are a^n-bKaTOK' 
iparadon. piTxA^ not judged by us, but by their own doings. Men do separate 
themselves either by heresy, schism, or apostacy* If they lose 
the bond of faith, which then they are justly supposed to do when 
they frowardly oppugn any principal point of Christian doctrine. 
Heresy, this is to separate themselves by heresy. If they break the bond 
of unity, whereby the body of the church is coupled and knit in 
one, as they do which wilfully forsake all external communion with 
saints in holy exercises purely and orderly established in the church, 
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tlus ifl to aepante themehreft by icfabm. If they willingly etst off, 2. Sohi'im. 

and utterly forsake botb profession of Christ and oonmnion wtdi 

ChriftiiiuDMy taking their leave of all religioo, this is tD' scfMorate tkem- 

a«^ifii% by plam apostacy. And St J«de» to express themanncr of 3. ApotiMj. 

their departure, which by apoitaey fell away from the fidth of 

Christ, saith, " They separated themselves ;" noting thereby, tfairt 

it was not constraint of others^ ^hich forced them to depart, it was 

not infirmity and weakness in themselves ; it was not £ear of pm'stf 

Gution to come upon, whereat their hearts did fiul ; it was not grief 

of torment whereof they had tasted, and were not able any longer 

to endure them : no, they voluntarily did separate themselves with 

a fiilly^settled and altogether-determined purpose, never to name 

the Lord Jesus any more, nor to have any fellowship with his saints, 

but to bend all their counsel, and all their strength, to raze ont 

their memorial from amongst them. 

12* Now, because that by such esuunples, not only the hearts 
of infidels were hardened against the truth, but the minds of weak 
brethren also much troubled, the Holy Ghost hath given sentence 
of these backsliders, that they were carnal men, and had not the 
spirit of Christ Jesus, lest any man having an over«weening of their 
persons should be over-much araaaed and offended at their £UL 
For simple men, not able to discern their spirits, were brought, by 
their apostacy, thus to reason with themselves: If Christ be the 
son of the living God, if he have the words of eternal life, if he be 
able to bring salvation to all men that come unto him, what mean* 
eth this apostacy and unconstrained departure) Why do his ser- 
vant so willingly forsake him? Babes, be not deceived, his servants 
forsake him not They that separate themselves were amongst ids 
servants, but if they had been of his servants, they had not sepip ^ 
rated themselves. *' They were amongst us, not of us," saith St Infiillible 
John; and St Jude proveth it, because they were carnal, and had ^^ ^^foi, 
not the Spirit Will you judge of wheat by dbaff, which the wind that they are 
hath scattered from amongst iti Have the children no bread, be. ^'' ^^^' 
cause the dogs have not tasted it % Are Christians deceived of 
that salvation they look for, because they were denied the joys of 
the life to come which were no Christians 1 What if they seemed 
to be pillars and principal upholders of our faith 1 What is that 
to us, which know that angels have fiedlen from heaven t Although 
if these men had been of us indeed (O the blessedness of aChrist* 
ian man's estate !) they had stood surer than the angels that had 
never departed from their place : whereas now we amrvel not at 
their departure at all, neither are we prgudiced by their fidling 
away ; because they were not of us, sith they are fleshly, and have 
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not the Spirit Cliildr« abide in the house for ever; they are 
bondmen mod bondwomen which are cast out. ' 
• 18. It behofeth 3^00 tlierefore greatly* every man to examine hb 
own estate, and to try wliether you be bond or free, children or 
no children. I have told yon already, that we must beware We 
presome not to sit as gods in judgment npon others ; and rashly, 
as our conceit and fancy doth lead us, so to determine of this man, 
he is sincere; or of that man, he is an hypocrite; except by that 
falling away they make it manifest and known that they are. For 
who art thou that takest npon thee to judge another before the 
time? judge thyself. God hath left us infallible evidence, where- 
by we may at any time give true and righteous sentence npon our- 
selves. We cannot examine the hearts of other men, we may our 
own. That we have passed from death to life, we know it, saitfa 
St« John, because we love the brethren: ** And know ye not your 
ownselves, how that Jesus Christ is in you, except you be repro- 
bates V* I trust, beloved, we know that we are not reprobates, be- 
cause our spirit doth bear us record, that the faith of our Lord 
Jesus Christ is in us. 

14. It is as easy a matter for the Spirit within you to tell whose ye 
are, as for the eyes of your body to judge where you sit, or in what 
I^ce you stand. For what saith the Scripture I '' Ye which were 
in times past strangers and enemies, because your minds were set 
on evil works, Christ hath now reconciled in the body of his flesh 
through death, to make you holy and unblamable, and without 
fault in his sight ; if you continue grounded and established in tiie 
faith, and be not moved away from the hope of the gospel/' (Co- 
loss, i.) And in the third to the Colossians, " Ye knovtr, that of 
the Lord ye shall receive the reward of that inheritance; for ye 
serve the Lord Christ." If we can make this account with our- 
selves ; I was in times past dead in trespasses and sins, I walked 
after the prince that ruletb in the air, and after the spirit that work- 
eth in the children of disobedience ; but God, who is rich in mer- 
cy, through his great love, wherewith he loved me, even when I 
was dead, hath quickened me in Christ. I was fierce, heady, prond, 
high-minded; but God hath made me like the child that is newly 
weaned. I loved pleasures* more than God, I followed greedily 
the joys of this present world; I esteemed him that erected a stage 
or theatre more than Solomon, which built a temple to the Lord; 
the harp, viol, timbrel, and pipe, men-singers andwomen-singers 
were at my feast; it was my felicity to see my children dance be- 
fore me ; I said of every kind of vanity, O how sweet art thou ia 
my soul I All which things now are crucified to me, and I to them: 
now I hate the pride of life, and pomp of this world ; now " I take 
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M great dey^^t in the way of thy teatimoiiiesv O Lord, as ia all 
riches f now I find more joy of heart in ny Lord aBd'^Savkmr; 
than the worldly-minded man, when ''his wheat and oil do mach 
abound :" now I taste nothing sweet bat the ** bread which came 
down from heaven, to give life unto the worid;'' now mine eyes 
see nothing but Jesus rising from the dead ; now my ears refose 
all kind of melody, to hear the song of them that have gotten vic- 
tory of the beast, and of his image, and of his mark, and of the num- 
ber of his name, that stand <mi the sea of glass, ^* having the iuffips 
of God, and singing the song of Moses the servant of God, and 
the song of the Lamb, saying, Great and marvellous are thy worics^ 
Lord God Almighty, just and true are thy ways, O King of saints/ 
Surely, if the Spirit have been thus effectual in the secret work of 
our regeneration unto newness of life ; if we endeavour thus to 
frame ourselves anew ; when we say boldly with the blessed apo« 
stle^ in the tenth to the Hebrews, ** We are not of them which with* 
draw ourselves to perdition, but which follow faith to the conser* 
vation of the souL'* For they which fall away from the grace of 
God, and separate themselves unto perdition, they are fleshly and 
carnal, they have not God's Holy Spirit. But unto you, " because 
ye are sons, God hath sent forth the Spirit of his S<m into your 
hearts," to the end ye might know that Christ hath built you upon 
a rock unmovable ; that he hath registered your names in the book 
of life; that he hath bound himself in a sure and everlasting co» 
Tenant to be your God, and the God of your children after you*; 
that he hath suffered as much, groaned as oft, prayed as heartily 
for you, as for Peter, ** O Father, keep them in thy name ; O righ- 
teous Father, the world hath not known thee, but I have known 
thee, and these have known that thou hast sent me. I have de- 
clared thy name unto them, and will declare it, that the love where- 
with thou hast loved them, may be in me, and I in them." The 
Lord of his infinite mercy give us hearts plentifully fraught with 
the treasure of this blessed assurance of faith unto the end. 
' 15. Here I must advertise all men that have the testimony of p*® papi&u 
God's holy fear within their breasts to consider, bow unkindly and cnseos of 
injuriously our own countrymen and brethren have dealt with us l^^rety and 
by the space of twenty-four years, from time to time, as if we were *P*"***^^* 
the men of whom St. Jude here speaketh, never ceasing to chai^ 
US, some with schism, some with heresy, some with plain and ibar 
nifest apostacy, as if we had clean separated ourselves from Christ,- 
utterly forsaken God, quite abjured heaven, and trampled all truth 
and religion under our feet. Against this third sort, God himself 
shall plead our cause in that day, when they shall answer us for 
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tkete wotdM, not jv* thoD. To othen, by wham we ve •eonted 
fiir fcUam sid heresy* «re hive often omuIo oar reisofHiMe amd, m 
the flg^tofOod, I tnift, allowable answers. ^ For io the way whieh 
they can heresy, we worship the God of oar fiitfaers^ hetievin^ aH 
tUogswhiehare written in the law and the prophets.'' (Aots xiiv. 14.) 
That wUeb they oaU schisai, we kaow to beoor reasonable servioe 
mlo God« and obedience to his veite, which erMi shrill in ear 
eats, ^ Go out of Babyloa, my peopb, that yon be not partalEcn 
of her sinsy and that ye receive not of her pbgoes.*' ( Apoc. mviiL 4.) 
And therefiMC, when they rise up against ns, having no qnarriri bat 
this, we need not seek any farther for oar apology, than the woids 
of Abiah to Jeroboam and his army. (2 Chron, xili. 6.) ^ O Jeroboam 
and Israel, hear yoa me: ought yon not to know, that the Lord 
God of Israel hath given the kingdom over Israel to David for ever, 
even to hia^ and to his sons, by a covenant of saltt" that is to 
say, an everiaating covenant. Jesuits and papists, hemr ye me; 
ought yon not to know, that the Father hath given all power nnCe 
the Son, and hath amde him the only head over his ehanich, whese. 
in he dwelleth a sa husbandman in the audst of his vineynrd, mft- 
tturing it with the sweat of his own brows, notletting it foiUi to 
others? For, as it is in the Canticles, ** SoIoomu had a vineyaid 
hi Baalhamon, he gave the vineyard unto keepers, every one brng^ 
ing for the fmit thereof a thonsand pieces of silver f (Cant. viii. 11.) 
hot my vineyard, which u mine, is before me, saith Christ. It is 
troe, tins is meant of the mystical head set over the body which is 
not seen. But as he hath reserved the mystical administratioa erf 
the chaich invisible unto himself; so he hath committed the mys* 
tical government of congregations visible to the sons of David, by 
the same coyenaDt; whose sons they are in the governing of the 
flock of Christ, whomsoever the Holy Ghost hath set over them, 
to go before them, and to lead them in several pastures, one in this 
coogregatiooy another in that ; as it is written, ^ Take heed onto 
yourselves, and to all the flock whereof the Holy Ghost hath made 
yon overseers, to feed the church of God, which he hath purchased 
lie pope'i ^itb his own blood." (Acts xx» 38.) Neither will ever any pope 
^orped go* or papist under the cope of heaven, be able to prove the Roaikh 
remacj. j^^^Qp'g usurped supreflMcy over all churches by any one wmd of 
the jcoveoant of salt, which b the Scripture. For the childmnin 
our streets do now laugh them to scorn, when they foroe ** Thoaait 
Petei^' to this purpose. The pope hath no more reason |o draw 
the charter of his universal authority from hence, than his brethren 
had to gather by the words of Christ in the last of St. John, that the 
disciple which Jesus loved should not die. ** If I will that he 
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(ililcoitie, what is that to thee?" saitb Christ. Straiglit- 
wayt s repDft wt» raised amongst the brethr^D^ tliat this disciple 
sboaidiiotdie. '' Yet Jesus said not unto hiin, He shall not die ; but 
if I will that he tarry till I eolne, ivbat is thbt to thtf e V Christ hath 
said in the sixteenth of St. Mattbef^'s Gtwpel to Simon the son of Jo^ 
naa, ** I tajr to thee. Thou art Peter." Hence an opinion is held in 
the worlds that tfaef pope is universal head of all churches. Yet 
Jesus said not, The pope is universal head of all churches: but» 
" Tu es Petnis," Thou art Peter. Howbeit, as Jeroboam, the son 
of Nebat, the servant of Solomon, rose tip and rebelled against his 
loral, and there were gathered unto him vain men and wicked, 
which made themselves strong against Roboam, the son of Solo- 
mon, because Roboam was but a child, and tender-^hearted, and 
could not resist fbeAi ; so the son of perdition and man of sin, (be- 
ing not able to brook the words of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, which forbad his disciples to be like princes of nations, 
'* They bear rule that are called gracious, it shall not be so with 
yon^") hath risen up and rebelled against his Lord; and, to 
strengthen his arm, he hath crept into the houses almost of all the 
noblest families round about bim, and taken their children from the 
oradle to be his cardinals ;^ he hath fawned upon the kings and 
ptioces of the earth, and by spiritual cozenage hath made them sell 
their lawful authority and jurisdiction for titles of Catholicutf 
Christianissimus, Defensor Fidei, and such like ; he hath proclaim* 
ed sale of pardons to inveigle the ignorant ; built seminaries to 
allure young men desirous of learning ; erected stews to gather the 
dissolute unto him. This is the rock whereupon his church is 
built. Hefeby the man is grown huge and strong, like the cedars 
which are not shaken with the wind, because princes have been as 
children, ever tender-hearted, and could not resist. 

Hereby ft is come to pass, as you see this day, that the man of 
sin doth war against us, and not by men of a language which we 
cMflfOt BBderstand, but he cometh as Jeroboam against Jndaik, and 
bringeth the fruit of our own bodies to eat up, that the bowels of 
the child may be made the mother's grave ; and hath caused d6 
snaU number of oar brethren to forsake their native country, and 
with all disloyalty to oast off the joke Of their allegiance to our 
dread sovereign, whom God in mercy hath set overthenr ; for whose 
aafegnafd, if they carried not the beafta of tigers in the bosoms of 
men, they would think the dearest blood in their bodies well spent. 
B«t now nith Abtah to Jeroboam, ye think ye be able to resist the 
klDgdonvof the Lord, whieh is in the hands of the sons of Datid. 

* Code, delectt Card. Laad. Sarias Com. de reb. gest a Pio 5. Fraiicisc. Sansoviii. 
6m gohwo. rerum. pab, 1. xi. cap. de Jad. Marescal. et Sold. 
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Te be m gnat mnltitiide, the golden calves «re with yon, wUdi 
Jeiobotm made joo for gods : hare ye not driven away die priests' 
of die Lord, the sons of Aaron, and the Levites, and havetaiade' 
you priests like the people of nations ? whosoever cometh with a * 
ybiing bnUock and seven rams, the same may be a priest of them 
tiiat are no gods. If I should follow the comparison, and here 
uncover the cup of those deadly and ugly abominations, wherewith 
this Jeroboam, of whom we spcalc, hath made the earth so drunk 
that it hath reeled under us, I know your godly hearts would loath' 
to see them. For my own part, I delight not to rake in such filth, 
I had rather take a garment upon my shoulders, and go' vrith my 
fiice from them to cover them. The Lord open their eyes, and 
cause them, if it be possible, at the length to see how they are 
vrretched, and miserable, and poor, and bHud, and naked. Put it, 
O Lord, in their hearts to seek white raiment, and to cover them- 
selves, that their filthy nakedness may no longer appear. For, be- 
loved in Christ, we bow our knees, and lift up our hands to heaven 
in our chambers secretly, and openly in our churches we pray 
heartily and hourly, even for them also: though the pope hath 
given out as a judge, in a solemn declaratory sentence of excom- 
munication against this land, that our gracious lady hath quite abo. 
fished prayer writhin her realm : and his scholars, whom he hath 
taken ft'om the midst of us, have in their published writings charged 
us, not only not to have any holy assemblies unto the Lord for 
prayer, but to hold a common school of sin and flattery ; to hold 
sacrilege to be God's service ; unfaithfulness and breach of pro- 
mise to God, to give it to a strumpet to be a virtue ; to abandon 
fasting, to abhor confession, to mislike with penance ; to like well 
of usury, to charge none with restitution ; to find no good be- 
fore God in single life, nor in no well working ; that all men, as 
they fall to us, are much worse, and more than afore corrupted. I 
do not add one word or syllable unto that which Mr. Bristow, a 
man both bom and sworn amongst us, hath taught his hand to de- 
liver to the view of all. I appeal to the conscience of every soul, 
that hath been truly converted by us, whether his heart were never 
raised up to God by our preaching; whether the words of our exhor- 
tation never wrung any tear of a penitent heart from his eyes ; whe- 
ther his soul never reaped any joy and comfort, any consolation in 
Christ Jesus by our sacraments, and prayers, and psalms, and thanks- 
giving ; whether he were never bettered, but always worse by us. 
O merciful God ! if heaven and earth in this case do not witness 
with us, and against them, let us be razed out from the land of the 
living! Let the earth on which we stand, swallow us quick, as it 
hath done Corah, Dathan, and Abiram ! But if we belong unto 
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the Lord our God, and have not forsaken him; if our priests, the 
sons of Aaron, minister unto the Lord, and the Levites in their of- 
fice ; if we oflPer unto the Lord every morning and every evening 
the burnt-offerings, and sweet incense of prayers, and thanksgiv- 
ing ; if the bread be set in order upon the pure table, and the can- 
dlestick of gold> with the lamps thereof, burn every morning: 
(2 Chron. xiii.) that is to say, if amongst us God's blessed sa« 
eraments be duly administered, his holy word sincerely and daily 
preached; if we keep the watch of the Lord our God, and if ye 
have forsaken him ; then doubt ye not, this God is with us as a 
captain, his priests with sounding trumpets must cry alarm a^inst 
you ; '' O ye children of Israel, fight not against the Lord God of 
your futhers, for ye shall not prosper.'* ( Ver. 12.) 
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jfji rrt'V 'MSiifrVii!Te i^iuusl uf ^e wnBcbt of St. Judc; ^chb; 
jMTit iV!tHw» (VMUunniii^ auMitess v^iidti jhimld. dnae in tiie lot 
^iiiM^ Mif (i4eir.iiUfer$ ivtlufiiL ««ihii &tBb iAouiii Ml amqf fion tfae 
fbMi «v^ viv LaHI mi4 ii«3r«utir i«9a» C^iisi; I am omr, by dM aid 
^f Amh^7 &i< Mi^ aitf:wH|lii tbe wwitMify m£ faift gqad SfidI, 
l« A»7 fc<^e ;m! t^ «&«A» «f cB^wtidxa wlick I hsve loid. 

7. Wktt^m^ ima ^^ viNMcvtf kidb aa cvc to see let !■■ 
<vf^«» irt, Mwl l« iioJJ «dl yavmt hum cardU tke Lmi » fix k» 
tMdfm^ Imw deMr««» to iutt ^ktm pnSt and g^ov o^ te a wmij 
«tal«f<t: jn Ckniity htm lotli lo kave tiicniaDj aaj ■hM cilhti fay 
the 0nuumfie% ^4 Um; wkkcd cv I7 iatioeaicnts of tbc iiarid» aad 
kjr |^/yir/,^eatkro flrf tbe fleiii, or bj aa j other aeans forcfihlf to 
d««^fe tliMB^ and likelj to estraoge tbcir hearts from God For 
God h not at that point with ns, that he careth Dot whether we 
Mftk '/r i^wirn. No, he hath written our namei in the paha of his 
h'duA, in the »ignet upon his finger are we graven ; in sentences not 
only of mercy, but of judgment ako we are remembered ; he never 
iifuouttvMh judgments against the wicked, but he maketh some 
proviso for his children, as it were for some certain privileged 
persons ; '* Touch not mine anointed, do my prophets no harm : 
hurt iic»i the earth, nor the sea, nor the trees, till we have sealed 
thr HrrvHuts of Ciod in their foreheads." He never speaketh of 
godless nirn, but licadjoineth words of comfort, and admonitioi^ 
or exhortation, whereby we are moved to rest and settle onr hearti 
on him. In the second to Timothy, the third chapter, ''£vil meB 
(saith the aposth*) nud deceivers, shall wax worse and worse; de* 
ceiving and being doooivod. But continue thou in the things wLicb 
thou hast learned.** And in the first to Timothy, the sislh chap- 
ter, ** Some men, lusting after money, have emd from the 
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and pierced themselves through with many sorrows : but thoui O 
mao of God, fly these lyings, and follow after righteousness, god«> 
liness, faith, love, patience, meekness." In the second to the 
Thessalonians, the second chapter, *^ they have not received ihe 
love of the truth, that they might be saved ; God shall send them 
strong delusions that they may believe lies. But we ought to give 
thanks alway to God for you, brethren, beloved of the Lord, be- 
cause God hath from the beginning chosen you to salvation, 
through sanctification of the Spirit, and faith in ihe truth.'* And 
in this Epistle of St. Jude, *^ There shall come mockers in the last 
times, walking after their own ungodly Insts* But, beloved, edifj 
ye yourselves in your most holy faith." 

3. These sweet exhortations, which God putteth every where in 
the mouths of the prophets and apostles of Jesus Christ, are evi- 
dent tokens that God sitteth not in heaven careless and unmindful 
of our estate. Can a mother forget her child ? Surely a mother 
will hardly forget her child. But if a mother be haply found un- 
natural, and do forget the fruit of her own womb } yet God's judg- 
ments shew plainly that he cannot forget the man whose heart he 
hath framed and fashioned anew in simplicity and truth to senre 
and fear him. For when the wickednejis of man was so great, and 
the earth so filled with cruelties, that it could not stand with the 
Tighteousness of God any longer to forbear, wrathful sentences 
brake out from him, like wine from a vessel that hath no vent : 
^* My Spirit (saith he) can struggle and strive no longer, an end of 
all flesh is come before me." (Gen. vu 3. 13.) Tet then did Noa]i 
find grace in the eyes of the Lord : ** I will establish my covenant 
with thee (saith God) ; thou shalt go into the ark, thon, and thy 
sons, and thy wife, and thy sons' wives with thee." (vi. 8. 18.) 

4. Do we not see what shift God doth make for Lot and for his 
family, in the nineteenth of Genesis, lest the fiery destruction of 
the wicked should overtake him ? Overnight the angels make in- 
quiry what sons and daughters, or sons-in-law, what wealth and 
substance he had. They charged him to carry out all, ''What- 
soever thou hast in the city, bring it out" (xix. 12.) God 
seemed to stand in a kind of fear, lest something or other would 
be left behind. And his will was, that nothing of that which he 
had, not a hoof of any beast; nor a thread of any garment, should 
be singed with that fire. In the morning the angels fail not to call 
him up, and to hasten him forward ; " Arise, take thy wife and 
thy daughters which are here, that they be not destroyed in 
the punishment of the city." (xix. 16.) The angels having spoken 
again and again, Lot for all this lingereth out tiie time still, tUl 
at the length they were forced to take ^'both him, his wife. 
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and bis dtugfaten by die aims, (tbe Lord being merafbl onto 
bim) and to carry tbem fortb, and set Aem witbout ibe city.'* 
(Vcr. 16.) 

5. Was tbere ever any father thus careful to save bis cbild from 
tbe flame 1 A man woold tbink» that now being spoken unto to es-* 
cape for bis life, and not to look behind bim» nor to tarry in tbe 
plain, but to hasten to tbe mountain, and there to save himself, 
he should do it gladly. Yet behold, now he is so far off from a 
cheerful and willing heart to do whatsoever is commanded him for 
bis own weal, that be beginneth to reason the matter, as if God 
bad mistaken one place for another, sending him to the hill, when 
salvation was in the city. ** Not so, my Lord, I beseech thee ; 
behold, thy servant bath found grace in thy sight, and thou bast 
magnified thy mercy, which thou hast shewed unto me in saving 
my life. I cannot escape in the mountain, lest some evil take me, 
and I die. Here is a city hard by, a small thing ; O, let me escape 
thither (is it not a small thing ?) and my soul shall live.'' Wdl, 
God is contented to yield to any conditions : '' Behold, I have re^ 
ceived thy request concerning this thing also, I will spare this city 
for which thou hast spoken ; haste thee, save thee diere ; for I 
can do nothing till thou come thither." 

6. He could do nothing ! Not because of the weakness of his 
strength (for who is like unto the Lord in power 1) but because of 
the greatness of his mercy, which would not suffer him to lift up 
his arm against that city, nor to pour out his wrath upon that place, 
where his righteous servant had a fancy to remain, and a desire to 
dwell. O the depth of the riches of the mercy and love of God ! 
God is afraid to offend us, who are not afraid to displease him. 
God can do nothing till he have saved us, who can find in our hearts 
rather to do any thing than to serve him. It contenteth him not to 
exempt us, when the pit is digged for the wicked ; to comfort us 
at every mention which is made of reprobates and godless men ; to 
save us as the apple of his own eye, when fire cometh down from 
heaven to consume the inhabitants of the earth ; except every pro- 
phet, and every apostle, and every servant whom he sendeth 
forth, do come laden with these or the like exhortations, *^ O be- 
loved, edify yourselves in your most holy faith ; give yourselves 
to prayer in the Spirit ; keep yourselves in the love of God ; look 
for the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life.'' 

7. '* Edify yourselves." The speech is borrowed from material 
builders, and must be spiritually understood. It appears in tbe 
sixth of St. John's Gospel, by the Jews, that their mouths did 
water too much for bodily food ; " Our fathers (say they) did eat 
manna in tbe desert, as it is written. He gave them bread from 
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heaven to eat ; Lord, evermore give us of this bread." Our Sa- 
viour, to turn their appetite another way, maketh ' them this 
answer ; <' I am the bread of life ; he that cometh to me shall not 
hunger ; and he that believeth in me shall never thirst." 

8. An usual practice it is of Satan, to cast heaps of worldly bag- 
gage in our way, that whilst we desire to heap up gold as dust, we 
may be brought at the length to esteem vilely that spiritual bliss. 
Christ in Mat. vi. to correct this evil affection, putteth us in mind 
to lay up treasure for ourselves in heaven. The apostle, (1 Tim. ii.) 
misliking the vanity of those women who attired themselves more 
costly than beseemed the heavenly calling of such as professed the 
fear of God, wiileth them to clothe themselves with shame-faced- 
ness and modesty, and to put on the apparel of good works. '^ Ta 
liter pigmentatse, Deum habebitis dmatorem," saith Tertullian. 
Put on righteousness as a garment ; instead of civet, have 6ith, 
which may cause a savour of life to issue from yon, and God shall 
be enamoured, he shall be ravished with your beauty, l^ese are 
the ornaments, bracelets, and jewels which inflame the lOve of 
Christ, and set his heart on fire upon his spouse. We see how he 
breaketh out in the Canticles at the beholding of this attire : *' How 
fair art thou, and how pleasant art thou, O my love, in these 
pleasures !" 

0. And perhaps St. Jude exhorteth us here not to build our 
houses, but ourselves, foreseeing by the Spirit of the Almighty 
which was with him, that there should be men in the last days 
like to those in the first, who should encourage and stir up eaeh 
other to make brick, and to burn it in the fire, to build houses 
huge as cities, and towns as high as heaven, thereby to get them 
a name upon earth ; men that should turn out the poor, and the 
fatherless, and the widow, to build places of rest for dogs and 
swine in their rooms ; men that should lay houses of prayer even 
with the ground, and make them stables where €k>d's people have 
worshipped before the Lord. Surely this is a vanity of all vanities, 
and it is much amongst men ; and a special sickness of this age. 
What it should mean I know not, except God hath set them on 
work to provide fiiel against that day, when the Lord Jesus shall 
shew himself from heaven with his mighty angels in flaming fire. 
What good cometh unto the owners of these things, saith Solo- 
mon, but only the beholding thereof with their eyes? ** Martha, 
Martha, thou busiest thyself about many things ; one thing is ne- 
cessary." Ye are too busy, my brethren, with timber and briek ; 
they have chosen the better part, they have taken a better course 
tliat build themselves. ** Te are the temples of the living God, as 
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Godlmth said, I will dweU io them, aad will wmlk im iimm^ 
tbcy shall be my peopie, and I will be their Ood." 

10. Which of you will gladly remaiD or abide in a mishapen, or 
a ruinous, or a broken house 1 And shall we suffer sin and vanity 
to drop in at our eyes, and at our ears, and at every coiner of our 
bodies, and of our souls, knowing that we are the teaiples of the 
Holy Ghost ] Which of you receiveth a guest whom he bononreth, 
or whom he loveth, and doth not swi^ep his chamber against his 
coming 1 And shall we suffer the chambers of our hearts and eon- 
sciences to lie full of vomiting, full of filth, luH of garbage, know<^ 
ing that Christ hath said, '' I and my Father will come and dwell 
with you T* Is it meet for your oxen to lie in parlours, and your- 
selves to lodge in cribs 1 Or is it seemly for yourselves to dwell in 
your ceiled houses, and the house of the Almighty to He waste, 
whose hoMse ye are yourselves 1 Do not our eyes behold, how Grod 
every day overtaketh the wicked in their journeys 1 How suddenly 
they pop down into the pit 7 How God*s judgments for their crimes 
oome so swiftly upon them, that they have not the leisure to cry, 
aies ! How their life is cut off like a thread in a momeut 1 How 
they pass like a shadow ! How they open their months to speak, 
and God taketh them even in the midst of a vain df an idle word f 
and dare we for all this lie down, and take our rest, eat our meat 
securely tind carelessly in the midst of so great and so many ruins 1 
Blessed and praised for ever and ever be his name^ who perceiving 
of bow senseless and heavy metal we are made, hath instituled in 
kis church a spiritual supper,*" and a holy communion to be oeie- 
brated often, that we might thereby be occasioned often to exam- 
ine these buildings of ours, in what case they stand. For sith 
God doth not dwell in temples which are unclean, sith a shrine 
cannot be a sanctuary unto him ; and this supper is received as a 
seal unto us, that we are bis house, and hijs sanctuary ; that his 
Christ is as truly united to me, and I to hiai, as my arm is uuited 
and knit unto my shojulder; that he dwelleth in me as verily as the 
elements of bread and wine abide within me; which persuasion, by 
receiving tbese dreadful mystefies, we profess ourselves to have: 
a due comfort, if truly ; and if in hypocrisy, then woe worth as. 
Therefore before we put forth our hands to take this blessed sacn- 
roent, we are charged to examine and try our hearts whether God 
be in us of a truth or no : as if by faith and Jove unfeigned we be 
found the temples of the Holy Ghost, then to judge whether .we 
have such regard every one to our building, that the Spirit which 
dwelleth in us hath no way been vexed, molested and grieved : or 
if it had> as no doubt sometimes itbatb by incredulity, sometimes 

* The sicrament of the Lord's supper. 
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bjr breach of charity, sometimes by vrant of ze^ sometimes by 
^pots of life, even in the best and most perfect amongst us : (for 
who can say his heart is clean ?) O then to fly unto God by un- 
feigned repentance, to fall down before him in the humility of our 
souls, begging of him whatsoever is needful to repair our decays, 
before we fall inlo that desolation, whereof the prophet speaketh, 
saying, '* Thy breach is great like the sea, who can heal thee V 
(Lam. ii. 13.) 

11. Receiving the sacrament of the supper of the Lord after this 
sort (you that are spiritual judge what I speak) is not all other wine 
like the water of Marah, being compared to the cup which we 
Mess? Is not manna like to gall, and our bread like to manna? 
Is there not a taste, a taste of Christ Jesus in the heart of him that 
eateth ? Doth not he which drinketfa heboid plainly in this cop, 
that his soul is bathed in the blood of the Lamb ? O beloved in oar 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, if ye will taste how sweet the Lord 
h^ if ye will receive the King «f glory, build yourselves. 

12. Young men, I speak this to you, for ye are his house, be- 
cause by faith ye are conquerors over Satan, and have overcome 
that evil. Fathers, I speak it also to you, ye are his house, be- 
cause ye have known him, who is from the beginning. Sweet 
babes, I speak it even to you also, ye are his house, because your 
fiins are forgiven you for his namesake. Matrons and sisters, I 
may not hold it from you, ye are also the Lord's building ; and as 
St Peter ^aketh, " Heirs of the grace of life as well as we." 
Though it be forbidden you to open your mouths in public as- 
semblies, yet ye must be inquisitive in things concerning this boild- 
iuig which is of God, with your husbands and friends at home; 
not as Delilah with Samson, but as Sarah with Abraham ; whose 
daughters ye are, whilst ye do well, and build yourselves. 

13. Having spoken thus fiir of the exhortation, as whereby we 
are called upon to edify and butld ourselves ; it remaineth now, 
that we consider the things prescribed, namely, wherein we must 
be built. This pi;f»^riptton standeth also upon two points, the 
thing prescribed, and the adjunct of the thing. And that is, our 
mo&t pure and holy £iith. 

14. The thing prescribed is faith. For, as in a chain which is 
«ade of many links, if you pull the first, you draw the rest ; and 
as in a ladder of many staves, if you take away the lowest, all 
hope of ascending to the highest will be removed : so, because aU 
the precepts and promises in the law and in the gospel do hang 
upon this, beheve ; and because the last of the graces of God doth 
so follow the first, that he glorifieth none, but whom he hath jus- 
tified, nor justifieth any, but whom he hath called to a true, ef- 
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fectnal, and lively faith in Christ Jesus ; therefore St. Jade 
horting us to buUd ourselves, mentioneth here expressly only faith, 
as the thing wherein we must be edified; for that faith is the 
ground and the glory of all the welfare of this building. 

15. "Ye are strangers and foreigners, but citizens with the 
saints, and of the household of God (saith the apostle), and are 
built upon the foundation of the prophets and apostles^'Jesus 
Christ himself being the chief corner-stone, in whom all the build- 
ing being coupled together, groweth unto an holy temple in the 
Lord, in whom ye also are built together to be the [habitation of 
God by the Spirit" (Ephes. ii. 19. 22.) And we are the habitation of 
God by the Spirit, if we believe ; for it is written, *' Whosoever 
confesseth that Jesus is the Son of God, in him God dwelleth, 
and he in God/' The strength of this habitation is great, it pre- 
vaileth against Satan, it conquereth sin, it hath^death in derision; 
neither principalities nor powers can'throw it down ; itpeadeth the 
world captive, and bringeth every enemy that riseth up against it 
to confusion and shame, and all by faith ; for " this is the victory 
that overcometh the world, even our faith. Who is It that over- 
cometh the world, but he which believeth that Jesus is the Son of 
God ?" (I John v. 4, 6.) 

16. The strength of every building which is of God, standeth 
not in any man's arms or legs ; it is only in our faith, as the valour 
of Samson lay only in his hair. This is the reason, why we are so 
earnestly called upon to edify ourselves in faith. Not as if this 
bare action of our minds, whereby we believe the gospel of Christ, 
were able in itself, as of itself, to make us unconquerable, and in- 
vincible, like stones, which abide in a building for ever, and fidl 
not out : no, it is not the worthiness of our believing, it is the vir- 
tue of him in whom we believe, by which we stand sure, as houses 
that are builded upon a rock. He is a wise man which hath build- 
ed his bouse upon a rock ; for he hath chosen a good foundation, 
and no doubt his house will stand ; but how shall it stand 1 Verily, 
by the strength of the rock which beareth it, and by nothing else. 
(Matt, vii.) Our fathers, whom God delivered out of the land of 
Egypt, were a people that had no peers amongst the nations of the 
earth, because they were built by faith upon the rock, which rock is 
Christ. •« And the rock (saith the apostle in the first to the Corin- 
thians, the tenth chapter) did follow them." Whereby we learn 
not only this, that being built by faith on Christ, as on a rock, and 
grafted into him as into an olive, we receive all our strength and 
fatness from him ; but also, that this strength and fatness of ours 
ought to be no cause, why we should be high-minded, and not 
work out our salvation with a reverent trembling and holy fear. 
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Tor if tbou boastest thyself of thy faith, know this, that Christ 
chose his apostles, his apostles chose not him ; that Israel follow- 
ed not the rocky but the rock followed Israel ; and that thoa bear- 
est not the root» but the root thee. (Rom. xi.) So that every heart 
must thus think, and every tongue must thus speak, " Not unto 
us, O Lord, not unto us," nor unto any thing which is within 
us, but unto thy name only, only to thy name belongeth all the 
praise of all the treasures and riches of every temple which is of 
God. This excludeth all boasting and vaunting of our faith. 

17. But this must not make us careless to edify ourselves in 
faith. It is the Lord that delivereth men's souls from death, but 
not except they put their trust in his mercy. It is God that hath 
given us eternal life, but no otherwise than thus, if we believe in 
the name of the Son of God ; for he that hath not the Son of 
God, hath not life. (1 John v.) It was the Spirit of the Lord which 
came upon Samson, and made him strong to tear a lion, as a man 
would rend a kid ; but his strength forsook him, and he became 
like other men, when the razor had touched his head. It is the 
power of God whereby the faithful ''have subdued kingdoms, 
wrought righteousness, obtained the promises, stopped the mouths 
of lions, quenched the violence of fire, escaped the edge of the 
sword :*' but take away their faith, and doth not their strength 
forsake them ? Are they not like unto other men 1 

18. If ye desire yet further to know, how necessary and needful 
it is that we edify and build up ourselves in faith, mark the words 
of the blessed apostle ; ** Without i&ith it is impossible to please 
God." If I offer to God all the sheep and oxen, that are in the 
world ; if all the temples, that were builded since the days of Adam 
till this hour, were of my foundation ; if I break my very heart 
with calling upon God, and wear out my tongue with preaching ; 
if I sacrifice my body and soul unto him, and have no faith, all 

this availeth nothing. " Without faith it is impossible to please No pleu 
God." Our Lord and Saviour therefore, being asked in the sixth "^^??J^ 
of St. John's Gospel, '' What shall we do that we might work the 
works of God ?" maketh answer, '< This b the work of God, that 
ye believe in him, whom he hath sent.*' 

19. That no work of ours, no building of ourselves in any thing 
can be available or profitable unto us, except we be edified and 
built in faith, what need we to seek about for long proof? Look upon 
Israel, once the very chosen stud peculiar of God, to whom the 
adoption of the faithful, and the glory of cherubim, and the 
covenants of mercy, and the law of Moses, and the service of God, 
and the promises of Christ were made impropriate, who not Only 
were the offspring of Abraham, father unto all them which do be- 
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lieve, hat Chrbt tbeir oiapriq^ wJiidh is Ood to be biased Car 

evermore. 

20. Consider this people, and learn what it is to build your- 
selves in £uth. They were the Load's vine : he brought it out of 
Egypt, he threw out the hejthen Jfrov tbeir placea, that it might 
be planted ; he made room for it^ and caused it to take root» till it 
had filled the earth ; the mountains were covered with 4be shadow 
of it, and the boughs thereof were as the goodly cedars ; she 
stretched out her branches to the :sea, and her boughs unto the ri- 
ver. But, when God, having sent both his servants ^and his Son 
to visit this vine, they neither spared the one, nor received the 
other, but stoned the prophets, and crueified the Lord of glory 
which came unto them ; then began the curse of Ood to come upon 
them» even the ourse whereof the prophet David hath spoken, 
SfljiQg» '^ Let their table be made a snare, and a net, and a stum- 
bling-block, even for a recompence unto them : let tlieir eyes be 
darkened, that they do not see, bow down their backa for ^ver," 
(PsaL Ixix. Rom. xi.) keep them down. And sithence the hour 
that the measure of their infidelity, was first made up, they have 
been spoiled with wars, eaten up with plagues, spent with hunger 
and famine ; they wander from place to place, and are become the 
most base and contemptible people that are under the sun. Ephraim, 
which before was a terror unto nations, and they trembled at his 
VQice» is now by infidelity so vile, that he seemeth as a thing cast 
out to be trampled under men's feet. In the midst of these de- 
solations they cry, '' Return, we beseech thee» O God of hosts, 
look down from heaven, behold and visit this vine." (Psal. Ixxx. 
14.) But their very prayers are turned into sin, and their cries are 
no better than the lowing of beasts before him. '^ Well (saith the 
apostle), by their unbelief they are broken ofi", and thou dost stand 
by thy faith : behold therefore the bountifulness and severity of 
God ; towards them severity, because they have fallen, bountifiil- 
ness towards thee, if thou continue in his bountifulness, or else 
thou shalt be cut offl" (Rom. xi. 20. 22.) If they forsake their 
unbelief and be grafted in again, and we at any time for the bald- 
ness of our hearts be broken ofi", it will be such a judgment as wiU 
amaze all the powers and principalities which are above. Who 
hath searched the counsel of God concerning this secret ? And 
who doth not see, that infidehty doth threaten Lo.ammi unto the 
gentiles, as it hath brought Lo-ruchama upon the Jewsl It may 
be that these words seem dark unto you : but the words of the 
apostle, in the eleventh to the Romans, are plain enough ; '< If 
God hath not spared the natural branches, take heed, take heed, 
lest he spare not theef' build thyself in faith. Thus much of the 
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tiling which is prescrihed'y and wherem we are exhorted, Edffy 
yourselves. Now consider the condition and' properties whieb^ tm 
in this pliice annexed unto ibith« The former of them (for there 
are bat two) is this. Edify yonrselves in yonr fai^. 

21, A strange and a strong delusion it is wberewvth the matr ^ 
sin hath bewitched the world; a forceable spirit of error it must 
needs be, which hath brought men to such a senseless and unrea* 
sonable persuasion as this is, not only that men clothed with raoiv 
tality and sin, as we ourselves are, can do God so much service 
as shal) be able to make a full and perfect satisfaction before the 
tribnnal seat of God for our own sins, yea, a great deal more than 
18 sufficient for themselves ; but also^ that a man at the hands of a 
bishop or a pope, for snch or such a price, may buy the overplus 
of other men's merits, purchase tlie fruits of other men's labours, 
and bufld his soul by another man's faith. Is not this man drown<« 
ed in the gsdl of bitterness ? Is his heart right in the sight of God 1 
Can he have any part or fellowship with Peter, and with tbe suc- 
cessors of Peter, who tbinketh sa vilely of building the precious 
temples of the Holy Ghost? Let his money perish with him, and 
he with it, because be judgetb that the gift of God may be sold for 
money. 

22. But, beloved in the Lord, deceive liot yourselves, nei^ier 
snffer ye yourselves to be deceived" r ye can receive no more case 
nor comfort for your soul by another man's foith, than warmth' for 
your bodies by another man's clothes, or sustenance by the br«ad 
which another man -doth eat. The just shall Kve by hi» own foitb. 
''Let a saint, yea a martyr, content himself that he ha#r cleansed, 
himself of his own* sins^' (saith TertuHian). No saint or martyr can 
cleanse himself of Iris own 8tn». But if so be a saint or a mailer can 
cleanse himself of hifrown sins, it is sufficient that be can do it for 
Iftfflself. Did ever any man by hia death deliver ani»ther mmr from 
death, except only the Sou of God? He indeed was able to safo 
eondoct a tfaief from the cross to paradise r for to this end he 
came, tfiat being Mmself pure from sin, he might e%ey for sinaers: 
l!h<m whicb thinkest to do the like, and suppos^st that thou cansfC 
justify another by thy righteousness, if Hhou ,be without sin', then 
lay down thy lifo for thy brother r die for me. But if thou* be a 
anmer, even as lam a^ sinner, how can the oil of tiry lampbe suffi* 
dent both for thee and' for me ? Vii^in^ thtft are wise, get ye oU, 
while ye have day, intotyour own lampi r, for out of all pemdv^n^ 
ture, others^ though they would, caw neifher grvenor selF. fidify 
yourselves in your own most faely faith. And kt this be observed 
for tbe first property of thatwherein we ought to^edify orurselves. 

29. Oi^feith* being sneh^ ib that indeed whidv St. Inde doth 
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here term faith; nainely, a thing most holy. The reason is this^ 
we are justified by l^th : for Abraham believed, and this was im- 
puted unto him for righteousness. Being justified, all our iniqui- 
ties are covered ; God beholdeth us in the righteousness which is 
imputed, and not in the sins which we have committed. 

24. It is true, we are full of sin, both original and actual ; who- 
soever denieth it is a double sinner, for he is both a sinner and a 
liar. To deny sin is most plainly and clearly to prove it ; because 
he that saith he hath no sin, lieth, and by lying proveth that he 
hath sin. 

25. But imputation of righteousness hath covered the sins of 
every soul which believeth ; God by pardoning our sin hath taken 
it away : so that now, although our transgressions be multi{died 
above the hairs of our head, yet being justified, we are as free and 
as clear as if there were no one spot or stain of any uncleanness in 
us. For it is God that justifieth ; '' And who shall lay any thing 
to the charge of God's chosen Y' saith the apostle in I^om. viii. 

26. Now sin being taken away, we are made the righteousness 
of God in Christ : for David, speaking of this righteousness, saith, 
** Blessed is the man whose iniquities are forgiven.'' No man is 
blessed, but in the righteousness of God : every man whose sin is 
takoi away is blessed ; therefore every man whose sin is covered, 
is made the righteousness of God in Christ. This righteousness, 
doth make us to appear most holy, most pure, most unblamable 
before him. 

27. Tins then is the sum of that which I say, faith doth justify; 
justification washeth away sin ; sin removed, we are clothed with 
the righteousness which is of God ; the righteousness of God 
maketh us most holy. Every of these I have proved by the testi- 
mony of God's own mouth ; therefore 1 conclude, that faith is that 
which maketh us most holy, in consideration whereof, it is called 
in this place, '^ Our most holy faith." 

28. To make a wicked and a sinful man most holy through his 
believing, is more than to create a world of nothing. Our faith 
most holy ! Surely, Solomon could not shew the Queen of Sheba 
so much treasure in all his kingdom, as is lapt up in these words. 
O that our hearts were stretched out like tents, and that the eyes 
of our understanding were as bright as the sun, that we might tho- 
roughly know the riches of the glorious inheritance of the saints, 
and what is the exceeding greatness of his power towards us, whom 
he accepteth for pure, and most holy, through our believing ! O 
that the Spirit of the Lord would give this doctrine entrance into 
the stony and brazen heart of the Jew, which followeth the law of 
righteousness, but cannot attain unto the righteousness of the law ! 
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MTherefore, saith the apostle, they seek righteousness, and not by 
ftith ; wherefore they stumble at Christ, they are bruised, shiver*-' 
ed to pieces, as a ship that hath run herself upon a rock. O that* 
God would cast down the eyes of the proud, and humble the soub 
of the high-minded ! that they might at the length abhor the- gar-' 
ments of their own flesh/ which cannot hide their nakedness, and 
put on the fiith of Christ Jesus, as he did put it on, who hath said, 
" Doubtless I think all things but loss, for the excellent knowledge 
sake of Christ Jesus my Lord, for whom I have counted all things 
loss, and do judge them to be dung, that I might win Christ, ami 
might be found in him, not having my own righteousness, which is 
of the lawi but that which is through the faith of Christ, even the 
righteousness which is of God through faith." O that God would 
open the ark of mercy, wherein this doctrine lieth, and set it widb- 
before the eyes of poor afflicted consciences, which fly up and> 
down upon the water of their afflictions, and can see nothing but 
only the gulf and deluge of their sins, wherein there is no place 
for them to rest their feet. The God of pity and compassion give 
yon all strength and courage, every day, and every hour, and every 
moment, to build and edify yourselves in this most pure and holy 
faith. And thus much both of the thing prescribed in this exhorta- 
tion, and also of the properties of the thing, ^* Build yourselves in 
your most holy faith." I would come to the next branch, which is 
of prayer ; but I cannot lay this matter out of my hands, till I have 
added somewhat for the applying of it, both to others and to our. 
selves* 

29. For your better understanding of matters contained in'tbii 
exhortation, " Build yourselves," you must note, that every church 
and congregation doth consist of a multitude of believers, as every 
house is built of many stones. And although the nature of the mys- 
tical body of the church be such, that it sufiereth no distinction in 
the visible members, but whether it be Paul or ApoUos, prince or 
prophet, he that is taught, or he that teacheth, all are equally 
Christ's, and Christ is equally theirs : yet in the external adminis- 
tration of the church of God, because God is not the author of 
confosion, butof peace, it is necessary that in every congregation 
there be a distinction, if not of inward dignity, yet of outward de- 
gree ; 80 that all are saints, or seem to be saints, and should be as 
they seem : but are all apostles ? if the whole body were an eye, 
where were then the hearing 1 God, therefore, hath given some 
to be apostles, and some to be pastors, &c. for the edification of 
the body of Christ. In which work, we are God's labourers, saith 
the apostle, and ye are God's husbandry, and God's building. 
do. The church, respected with reference unto administratios 
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eedttMutieal, dotk generally consist but of two sorts of m^n, tbe 
hiMnirers and the boildhig ; tbey which are ministered unto, and 
they to whom the worit of the ministry is committed ; pastors, and 
the Aock over whom the Holy Ghost hath made them overseers. 
If the guide of a congregation, be bis name or his degree whatso- 
ever, be dilfgent in bis vocation, feeding the flock of God which 
dependeth upon him, caring for it, " not by constraint, bat willingly; 
not for filthy lucre, but of a ready mind ;" not as thou^ he would 
tyrannize over God's heritage, but as a pattern unto the flook» 
wisely guiding them : if the people in their degree do yield them- 
selves framable to the truth, not like rough stone or flint, refbsiag 
to be smoothed and squared for the building : if the magistrate do 
carefully and diligently survey the whole order of the work, pro- 
viding by statutes and laws, and bodily punishments, if need re. 
quire, that all things might be done according to the rule which 
cannot deceive ; even as Moses proved, that all things might be 
done according to the pattern which he saw in the mount ; there 
Hhe words of this exhortation are truly and efieotnaUy heard. Of 
each a congregation every man will say, *' Behold a people that are 
wise, a people that walk in the statutes and ordinances of their 
Gk>d, a people foli of knowledge and understanding, a people that 
kave skUl in building themselves/' Where it is otherwise, there, 
** as by slothfiilness the roof doth decay ;" and as by ^^ idleness of 
hands the house droppeth through," as it is in Eccles. x; 18. so first 
one piece, and then another of their building shaU fall away, till 
there be not a stone left upon a stone. 

8U We see hew fruitless this exhortatioo hath been to such as 
bend all their travel only to build and manage a papacy upon «artfa, 
without any care in the world of building themsdlves in. their 
most holy fiiith. God's people have inquired at their mouths, 
*' What shall we do to have eternal UftV Wherein shall we build 
and edify ourselves 1 And they have departed home from their 
prophets, and from their priests, laden with doctrines whicfa are 
precepts of men; they have been taught to tire out themselveo with 
bodily exercise : those things are enr^oiBed them, which God did 
never require at their hands, and the things be doth require are 
kept from them ; their eyes are fed with pictuves, and ears are fiUed 
with melody, but tbeir souls da wither, and atanre, and pine away; 
they ery for bread, and behold stones ara offered thexm ; tJiey uA 
ftr fish, and see they have scorpions in their hands. Thou seest, 
O Lord, that they build themselves, but not in ^tith ; tfatr^ feed 
their children, but not with food: their rulers say with ahame, 

bring, and not bnik). But God is righteons-; dieir rliaiihiin i 

fthketfa, their spbMiinations are known, their madness i^naoifeitl 
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the wind hftth bound them up in her wing», and they shall be 
ashamed of their doings. " Ephraim (saith the prq)het) is joined 
to idols, let him a^one." I will turn me, therefore, from the priests, 
which do minister unto idols, and apply this exhortation to them 
whom God hath appointed to feed his chosen in Israel. 

32. If there be any feeling of Christ, any drop of heavenly dew, 
or any spark of God's good Spirit within you, stir it up, be careful 
to build and edify, first yourselves, and then your flocks, in this 
most holy faith. 

33. I say, first, yourselves ; for, he which will set the hearts of 
other men on fire with the love of Christ must himself bum with 
love. It is want of faith in ourselves, my brethren, which makes us 
(careless) wretchless in building others. We forsake tiie Lord's in- 
heritance, and feed it not. What is the reason of thisi Our own 
desires are settled where they should not be. We ourselves are like 
those women which have a longing to eat coals, and lime, and filtk; 
we are fed, some with honour, some with ease, some with wealth ; 
the gospel waxeth loathsome and unpleasant in our taste; how 
should we then have a care to feed others with that which we can* 
not fiincy ourselves 1 If faith wax cold and slender in the heart of 
the prophet, it will soon perish from the ears of the people. The 
prophet Amos speakelh of a famine, saying, ^* I will send a famine 
in the land, not a famine of bread, nor a thirst of water, but of hear- 
ing the word of the Lord* Men shall wander firOm sea to sea« and 
from the north unto the east shall they run to ana fro, to seek the 
word of the Lord, and shall not find it." (Amos viiL 11, 12.) 
V Judgment must begin at the house of God,'' saith Peter. (1 Peter 
iv. 17.) Yea, I say, at the sanctuary of God this judgment must 
begin. This famine must begin at the heart of the prophet He 
must have darkness for a vision, he must stumble at noon-day, as 
at the twilight, and then truth shall fall in the midst of the streets; 
then shall the people wander from sea to sea, and from the north 
nnto the east shall they run to and fro, to seek the word of t^e 
Lord. 

34. In the second of Haggai, *' Speak now (saith Grod to his pn>^ 
phet), speak now to Zerubbabel, the son of Shealtiel, prince of 
Judah, and to Jehoshua, the son of Jehozadak the hig^-priest, and 
to the residue of the people, sayuig» Who is jieft anoiong you that saw 
this house in her first glory 1 and how do you see it now ? Is not 
this house in your eyes, in comparison of it, as nothing]'' The 
prophet would have all men's eyes turned to the view of themselves^ 
every sort brought to the consideration of their present state. This 
is no place to shew, what duty Zerubbabel or Jehoshua does owe 
unto God in this respect They have» I doubt not, such as put 
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t|iem hereof in lemembranee, — ^I ask of you, which are a part of the 
lesidue of God's elect and chosen people, MTho is there amongst 
yott that hath taken a survey of the house of God, as it was in the 
days of the blessed apostles of Jesus Christ 1 Who is there amongst 
you that hath seen and considered this holy temple in her first 
^ory t And how do you see it now 1 Is it not, in comparison of the 
orther, almost as nothing 1 When you look upon them which have 
undertaken the charge of your souls, and know how far these are, 
for the most part, grown out of kind, how few there be that tread 
* the steps of their ancient predecessors, ye are easily filled with in- 
dignation, easily drawn into these complaints^ wherein the difier- 
ence of present from former times is bewailed ; easily persuaded to* 
think of them that lived to enjoy the days which now are gone, 
that surely they were hi^py in comparison of us that have succeed^ 
ed them : were not not their bishops men irreprovable, wise, 
righteous, holy, temperate, well reported of, even of those which 
were without? Were not their pastcurs, guides, and teachers, aVle 
and willing to exhort with wholesome doctrine, and to reprove those 
which gainsayed the truth t Had they priests made of the refuse 
of the people'1 Were men, like to the children which were in Ni- 
neveh, unable to discern between the right hand and the left, pre^ 
aented to the charge of their congregations 1 Did their teachers 
leave their flocks, over which the Holy Ghost had made them over- 
seerst Did their prophets enter upon holy things as spoils, with- 
out a reverend calling 1 Were their leaders so unkindly affected 
towards them, that they could find in their hearts to sell them as 
sheep or oxen, not caring how they made them away 1 But, be. 
loved, deceive not yourselves. Do the faults of your guides and 
pastors offend you ? It is your fiiult if they be thus faulty. *' Nul- 
lus, qui malum rectorem patitur, eum accuset : quia sui fuit meriti 
perversi pastoris subjacere ditioni," saith St. Gregory ; ''Whosoever 
thou art, whom the inconvenience of an evil governor doth press, 
accuse thyself, and not him ; his being such is thy deserving.** *' Q 
ye disobedient children, turn again, saith ^the Lord, and then will 
I give you pastors according to mine own heart, which shall feed 
you with knowledge and understanding'' (Jer. iii. 14, 15.) So that 
the only way to repair all ruins, breaches, and offensive decays, 
in others, is to begin reformation at yourselves. Which, that we 
may all sincerely, seriously, and speedily do, God the Father grant 
for his Son our Saviour Jesus*s sake, unto whom, with the Holy 
Ghost, three persons, one eternal and everlasting God, be honour, 
and glory, and praise, for ever. Amen. 
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ABSOLUTION, the extravagant abuse of 
it by the papists, iii. 56. 63. What in 
the doctrine of the church of England, 
iii. 58, 59. 
Adversity, prayer to be evermore deliver- 
ed from it, vindicated, ii. 141. 
Aerius, his different opinion from Tertnl- 
lian about fasting, u. 308. The first op- 
poser of the order of bishops, iii. 128. 
Agents, natural and voluntary, how distin- 

gn]«bed, i. 128. 
Anabaptists in Germany, their first tenets, 
!• Ill* By what steps they gained 
ground,!. 114. Their bold assertidns at 
last, i. 116. Their notions as to the li- 
berty of Christians censured,!. S73. 
Angels, what law they act by, i. 133. How 
some of them came to faU, i. 134. How 
dispersed after their fall, !• 135. Their 
knowledge fnU and complete, i. 137. 
Antiquity, what deference to be paid to it 

in disputable points, ii. 18. 
Apocryphal books, what denoted by the 
word formerly, and what now, ii. 51, 52. 
The reading of them in churches vindi- 
cated, ii. 54. 
Apollinarians, their heresy, what, ii. 170. 
Apostaoy, what, iii. 429. 
Apostles, in what things they have succes- 
sors, and in what not, iii. 94. The dan- 
ger of despising their words or preach- 
ing, iii. 423. 
Appetite, how it differs firom will, i. 140. 
Archbishop, to what end appointed, til. 

"119. 
Archdeacon, his office what, iii. 116. 
Archpresbyter, his office what, ib. 
Arianism, its rise and progress, ii. 122, 123. 
Athanasian creed, by whom and when writ- 
ten (according to the judgment of Mr. 
Hooker), ii. 126, 127. The use of it in 
our Liturgy vindicated, ii. 130. 
Atheism, when affected'; the most opposite 

to true religion, ii. 8, 9. 
Aiugusline, (St.) vindicated, i. 208. 



B. 



Baptism, in oases of necessity, to be ad- 
ministered without the usual ceremonies, 
ii. 190. 198, The necessity of it, !i. 
190. The inward grace of it conferred 



where the outward means cannot be had/ 
ii. 196. The case of Infants dying with-» 
out it considered, ii. 197. To be privately 
administered in oases of necessity, ii/ 
200. Administered bywomen and laymen 
valid and effectual (in the judgment 'of 
Mr. Hooker), ii. 204. Administered bj 
heretics, why rejected by the ancients, 
i. 241. 

(See Cross, Interrogatories.) 
Benedictus, the use of it in our service 

vindicated, ii. 117. 
Benefice, what the name signifies, ii. 37(h 
Bishops, their order appointed of God, iiL. 
85. Were in all churches universally^ 
for 1500 years after Christ, iii. In Bag- 
land before the year 3^9, and ever an69, 
iii. 86. Whence they took their name, iii, 
88. Their order ancienter than their name, 
ib. A definition of a bishop, and in what 
his office consists, iii. 90. At large, 
and with restraint, how distinguished, 
ib. Tlieir superiority, in what sense dis- 
puted, ib. The apostles the first bi- 
shops, and all bishops the apostles' sue- 
cessoi'S, iii. 92. All bishops originallj 
called apostles, ib. They were first insti- 
tnted with restraint, and why, iii. 95. St.' 
Jerome's notion of them vindicated, iii. 
97. Their succession from the apostles to 
be proved in all churches which the apo- 
stles founded, iii. 103. What their power 
was originally, iii. 105. Have the power 
of ordination invested solely in them, ib. 
Have fhe*^ power of jurisdiction invested 
solely in themselves, iii. 107. How Uar 
they admitted presbyters to the exercise 
of jurisdiction, iii. 114. How far their 
power extended originally in oompass, iii. 
118. Some superior to others, and why, 
iii. 119. By whom their order was first 
opposed, iii. 128. Their interest in civil 
affairs vindicated, iii. 155. Whathononra 
due to them, and upon what account, 
iii. 172. 184. In what instances honour ib 
to be shewed them, iii. 186. What share 
they had formerly out of the public main- 
tenance of the -ohnroh, iii. 20b. Their 
behavioor and conduct, what it should 
be, iii. ll06. Hie great sin of procuring 
their office by simony, iii. 207. Their vi- 
sitation and courts, how they ought to- 
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be mtntged, lii. 210, 211. Tlie great de- 
triment Uiet arises from careless bishops 
to the eharch, iii. 212. The dotj of their 
clergj and people to bear with their in- 
firmities, iii. 214. Their revenoes and 
wealth to be carefnllj protected, iii. 217. 
' Their title to their reyenaes justified, 
iii. 221. 

(See Episcopacy, Maintenance, and Pre- 
lates.^ 

Bowbg at the name of Jesus vindioatedy 
M. 96. 

Brasen serpent destroyed by Hezekiab, 
how fiur to be drawn into a precedent, ii. 
240. 

Burial office, the design of it, ii. 319. 
Monming attire at funerals, lawfal and 

. decent, ii. 320. Processions at funerals, 
decent and ancient, ii. Sermons at 
funerals, the proper use of them, ii. 321. 
' Funeral banquets or doles, the decency 
of them, ib. Testification of our hope of 
the resurrection, at such times, how ne- 
cessary, ib. Funeral offices used by 
Jews and Christians of old, ii. 322. 

C. 

CJalyin, (John) bom in Fhmoe, and ori- 
ginally a lawyer, i. 80. How he intro- 
duced himself into the church of Gene- 
▼a, ib. Is banished thence, and recalled 
thither again, i. 81, 82. What conditions 
be required of them upon bis return, 
i. 182. The snbtilty of hi^ conditions, 
and how receiired by the people, L 82, 83. 
Is ag^ain disgusted, and takes his leave 
of them, i. 84. His just praise, and how 
uniTcrsally honoured among the foreign 
reformed, i. 86. 

Catechizing, the design and nsefubess of 
it, ii. 43, 44. 

Ceremonies, what meant by them, i. 291. 
302. The use of them, i. 302. ii. 
233. How universal, i. 303. How far 
we may vary from the primitive ceremo- 
nies, i. 305. The objections that are 
made against our ceremonies as popish, 
i. 308. These objections contradict 
themselves, i. 31 1 . Not to be abolished 
upon account of the boasts and hopes of 
the papists, i. 325. The grief of those 
that are disturbed at them, by whom to 
be remedied, i. 328. Not always to be 
rejected, because originally derived from 
the Jews, i. 331. When scandalous, and 
when not, i. S42. When to be removed 
for fear of scandal, and when not, i. 
344. Not necessary to be formed after 
the pattern of elder churches, i. 346. 
The moderation and prudence of the 
church of England in establishinirthem, 
i. 354. 

Certainty of assurance, what, iii. 406. Of 
•videsoe, what, ib. 



ChorepSscopi, how distinguislied from te« 
shops, iii. 118, 119. 

Christ hath the second person in theTriaity 
united with him, ii. 157. Is but one per- 
son, ii. 159. Hath two natures entire 
and distinct, ii. 162. Wbat his huma- 
nity gained by its union with the Deity, 
ii. 166. 173, 174. His body not every 
where present, ii. 171. In what sense 
he may be said to be present every whero 
as man, ii. 174. In what manner, and 
by what means, he is united with his 
church, ii. 177. Has the same authoritj 
in the government of the wc^rld as in the 
government of the church, iii. 256. 

Chrysostom, (St.) vindicated as to lus no- 
tion of the jnrisoiction of bishops, iii« 
111. 

Church, what it signifies, ii. 270. Mysti- 
cal and visible, sound and unsbnnd, bow 
distinguished, i. 237. How united with 
Christ, ii. 177. What power we attri- 
bute to it, in the making of laws, i. 292. 
What deference due to her judgment 
ii. 21. How it is distinguished from the 
commonwealth, iii. 225. Both one and 
the same sooiety, iii. 226. iS9. The 
notion of their being two separate socie- 
ties, whence it arises, iii. 227. 

Churches, the decency of dedicating them 
solemnly to God, ii. 30. The lawful- 
ness of distinguishing them by the names 
of angels and saints, ii. 33. The&shioa 

V of them vindicated, iL 35. Ought to be 
stately and sumptnons, ii. 36. Not to 
lie abolished, because formerly abused 
to superstitious uses, ii. 40, 41. 

Church-goods, lands, offbrings, and reve- 
nues, &c. the property of them in God, 
iii. 190. The right of the clergy to re- 
ceive and use them, iii. 195. Sacrilege 
to alienate them, iii. 205. The sad con- 
sequences that would attend a sacrile- 
gious alienation, iii. 217. 219. 

Church-polity, see Ecclesiastical polity. 

Churching of women, the lawfalnessof the 
rite, ii. 317. The woman not before ex- 
cluded the church as unholy, ii. 319. 
'I^he attire of a woman at churching to 
be decent. Oblations, a proper name 
fur her offerings at such times, ib. 

Civil powers, see King. 

Clergy (Christian), three orders of ihem 
mentioned in the New Testament, ii. 
349. 351. 

(See Maintenance.^ 

Clergy (Jewish), their distinct orders sad 
offices, ii. 341. Their distinct jurisdic- 
tion, ii. 285. Their plentiful mainte- 
nance allotted by God, iii. 197, 198. 

Colleds, the shortness, of them vindicated, 
ii. 101, 102. 

C<mimon prayer, the place where perfons- 
ed to be decent ancf soUoib, ii. 61. 
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The minlstere tbat perform it to be zeal- 
ous and fervent, ii. 82. The several 
exceptions made against it, ii. 85. ii. 105. 
The objections to it as popish consider- 
ed, ii. 87. Not to be postponed to anj 
foreign lilargies, ii. 88. The easiness 
•f reading it considered, ii. 98. The 
length of it vindicated, ii. 99. The short- 
ness of the collects vindicated, ii. 101, 
102. The frequent petitions for temporal 
blessings vindicated, ii. 105. 
(See Forms of prayer.) 
Commonwealth, see Church — Prayer. 
Commanion^ see Eacharist. 
Commanlon of saints, wherein it consists, 

ii.184. 
Conference, see Disputation. 
Confession, how practised by the primitive 
ohorch, iii. 12. How practised among 
the Jews, iii. 15. How practised by 
the protestants abroad, iii. 36, How 
it stands with the chorch of England, 
111. 37. 
Confession (anricolar) the pretended texts 
of Scriptore for it examined, iii. 17. 
Therise^ progress, and discontinnance, 
ofitintheprimitivecharch,iii. 19. How 
abased by the papists, iii. SO. How far 
practised by the chorch of England, iii. 
38. Confirmation, the antiquity of it, 
ii. 247. An office peculiar to bishops^ 
iL 249. Why severed from baptism, ii. 
250. 
Contrition, wherein it consists, iii. 9. 
Councils to be called and dissolved by the 

civil powers, iii. 266. 
Courts (of bishops) how pernicious, if cor- 
rupt, iii. 210. 
Cross in baptism, justified, ii. 231. Its 
antiquity and use, and why made in the 
forehead, ii. 234. Not to be disconti- 
nued because abused by the papists, ii. 
239. 
Cyprian (St.) vindicated, I 209. iii. 140. 
143. 169. 

D. 

Deacons, their order and office, ii. 346. 

Death (sudden), the petition against it in 
the Litany vindicated, ii. 137. 

Diocess and province (of a bishop), how 
they differ, iii. 121. Whence the distinc- 
tion at first arose, ib. 

Discipline and doctrine, the difference be- 
tween them, i. 249. (Penitential), the 
severity of it in the primitive church, 
iii. 51. The danger of too easily re- 
mitting it, iii. 52. How abused by the 
papists, iii. 54. (Of the puritans), by 
what means it got footing among the 
people, i. 87. By what means among 

. the learned, i. 94. The dangerous con- 
sequeace* that would follow ftom it, i, 
10& 



Disputation, public, where properly to ^ 
held, i. 99. Not to be admitted upon 
all demands, ib. How to be managed^' 
i. 100. The proper manner to end it, 
i. 101. 

Doles, at funerals, the decency of them, 
ii. 321. 

Dommion, spiritaal, the power of it, what, 
iii. 234. 

(See Head of the church — King — Sa-' 
premacy.) 

Donations, endowments, or. foundations, 
religious, the impiety or aacrilege of 
alienating or impairing them, ii. 360. 

Donatists, the ground of their schism, ii. 
209. 

Doxology, see Gloria Patri. 



E. 



Eoclesiastieal Polity, why ohosen by the 
Author for the title of his bbok, i. 247. 
The substance and matter of the eight 
books, i. 105. Not taecessary to be die 
same in all churches, i. 247. Nor to be 
wholly and minutely set down in Scrip- 
ture, i. 248. 

(See Discipline.) 
Elect, never wholly fall from the faith, iii. 
408. 429. God*s^ettre of them, when 
he executes judgments on the widLed, 
iii. 436. 
Endowments, religious ; see Donations. 
Episcopacy, by whom first opposed, iii. 
128. In what respect opposed by the 
modem sectaries, iii. 131. Their argu- 
ments against it as a human invention^ 
ib. Those arguments answered, iii«, 
133. Their arguments against the ne- 
cessity of it, iii. 139. An answer to 
those arguments, iii. 140. The objec- 
tion of bishops usurping more power 
now than formerly, answered, iii. 144. 
No where condemned in Scriptore or 
^ antiquity, iii. 16& 

(See Bishops — Prelates.) 
Error and heresy, how they differ, iii. 345. 

363. 
Evangelists^ what they were, ii. 348. 
Eucharist, not to be received before bap- 
tism, ii. 255. The design and use of it, 
ib. The manner of Christ's presence 
in it, not to be inquired into too curious- 
ly, ii. 257. 264. In what sense the ele- 
ments are ills body and blood, ii. 2.58. 
Distributing the elements to every per- 
son singly, justified, ii. 267. ELneeling 
at the time of receiving, justified, ii. 269. 
Examination of the communicants not 
to he laid aside, ib.. Papists, when con- 
forming, not to be repelled, ii. 270, 
The objection as to the fewness of out 
communicants an8i^ered,'ii. 276. Very 
properly administered at marriages, ii. 
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. S17. ' The power of ministers to ex- 
elude men from it, iii. 38. 

Erik, as evil, not to be desired, i. 141. 
How to be distingoisbed from good, i. 
143. 

£atjches, his error, what, ii. 162. 170. 



Faith» why weak and imperfect in some 
belieTers,iii. 405. When onoe reoeiTed, 
never afterward entirely fails, iiL 370. 
408. 429. The sole basis of a Chris- 
tian, iii. 441. The foondation of it, what, 
iii. 348. 355. What it U to hold it, iU. 
357. What • to deny it directly, and 
what by oonseqoent, iii. 358. The dif- 
ference of fiuth in good men and wicked, 
iiL 359« He that onoe holds it can nerer 
afterward directly deny it, iii. 370. 

Fasting, the design and use of it, ii. 299. 
What fiists obserTcd by the Jews, ii. 
301. What by the Christians, ii. 304. 
The oppositions made to it, ii. 307. 
T^e political beneBts of it, ii. 31 2. Why 
appointed before festirals, ii. 313. 

Fathers, how far they make nse of nega- 
tiTe argnments from Scripture, i. 209. 

Fathers, Romish ; see Romanists. 

Fear, not sinful in iuelf. iii. 402. Ob 
what it ought to be exercised most, ib. 

Fear and seal, the roots of sopersti tion, ii. 1 2. 

Festivals, the natural cause of their insti- 
tution, ii. 279. In what manner to be 
celebrated, ii, 282. What days to be 
observed as festivals, ii. 285. The ob- 
jections against observing them answer- 
ed, ii. 287. 

First cause, acknowledged by the heathens, 
and what they thought of it, i. 125. 

Forms of prayer, used by the Jews and 
primitive Christians, ii. 83, 84. 
(See Common Prayer.) 

Foundation, see Faith. 

foundations, religions ; sec Donations. 

Funerals, see Burial-office. 

G. 

Geneva, see Calvin. 

Gestures, different, at the time of prayer 
vindicated, ii. 96. 

Gloria Palri, why the usual conclusion of 
Psalms, &o.ii. 127. The use made of 
it against the Arians, ii. 128. The use 
of it in our Liturgy viudicated, ii. 130. 
The Ariau doxology, orthodox in words, 
ii. 129. 

God and his doings unsearchable, i. 124. 
A law to himself, i. lt^5. Does nothing 
without reason, ib. 

Good works, huw far instrumental to sal- 
vation, iii. 353. Not merituriuiis, or 
the cause of salvation, iii. 35 o. 367. 



Goodness, the degrees of it, aiid wfaenco 
it proceeds, i. 135. 137. How to be 
discerned, i. 144. How to be distin- 
guished from evil, i. 143. Government, 
public, how and apon what occasion it 
at first began, 1. 158. The kinds of it 
arbitrary, i. 159. Its happiness and 
prosperity dependent opon religion, ii. 
326. 

Grace, no fallmg away from it entirely, 
iii. 370. 408. 429. 

Grief and heaviness, when reprovaUe, iii. 

397. 

H. 

Habit of the clergy for diatiiictioB, proper, 
ii. 352. 

Halting between two opinions oondemoed, 
iii. 424. 

Head of the oharoh, the lawfnlneas of ap« 
ilying that title to the king, iiL 248. 
lot applied in the same sense to the 
king as to Christ, iii. 250. In what 
sense applied to one and the other, iii. 
252. 261. Implies no oontradioUons or 
absurdities, when applied to tbekug, iii. 
254. Applied to the king and to the 
pope in dSSerent senses, iii. 262. 

Heresy, what, iii. 428. How it Offers 
frmn error, iii. 346. 363. 

Hezekiah's destroying the brasen serpent, 
how far to be drawn 'into a precedent, 
ii. 240. 

Holidays, see Fasts — Festivals. 

Holy Ghost, in what sense given and re- 
ceived in ordination, ii. 334. 

Honour, to whom, and upon what accounts 
due, iii. 173. How to be expressed^ 
ib. How and upon what accounts doe 
to the clergy, iii. 184. In what respects 
to be shewed them, iii. 1 86. 

(See Bishops — Prelates.) 

Human authority, how far to he urged, i. 
221. 



Si; 



I. 

Jerome, St. vindicated as to his notions of 
episcopacy, iii. 97. 110. 

Jerusalem, the council of, superior autho- 
rity to any since, iii. 289. 

Jesus, bowing at his name vindicated, ii> 
96. 

Jews, their destruction the result of their 
infidelity, iii. 444. 

Jewish ceremonies and rites, how far thej 
may be lawfully retained by Christians, 
i. 330. 

Jewish clergy, see clergy Jewish. 

Ignorance in the clergy, the true cause of 
it, ii. 378. In some cases not to be re- 
medied, ii. 379. Ought not to be sfif- 
fered UDnece8sariiy» iii. 209. 
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InypoflAtlbii of hands, an ancient ceremony 
in blessing, &o. ii. 247. 

Indnlgences (popiisb), exposed, iii. 54. 

Incarnation of the Soo of God with Christ, 
ii. 156. How diversely misinterpristed 
by heretics, ii. 158. The orthodox 
Bocoont of it expressed in foar words, 
in refutation of the four principal here- 
sies, ii. 171. 

Infants, dying without baptism, their case 
considered, ii. 197. 

Intention of die priest, in the administra* 
tion of the sacraments, to be always sup- 
posed sincere, ii. 190. 

Interrogatories in baptism justified, ii. 223. 
224. 

loxisdictioo, a distinct power from ordina- 
tion, iii. 3. To what end given by 
Christ, iii, 4. 

Jostification, what in the sense of the 
church of Rome, iii. 339. What in the 
sense of our own church, iii. 341. How 
it differs from sanctification, ib. 



K. 



King, had a supremacy in ecclesiastical af- 
fidreamengibe Jews, iii. 224,225. Has 
the same power with us, iii* 225. By 
what right he has it, iii. 237. And in 
what sort, iii. 239. In what oieasure, 
iii. 242. May, in a limited sense, be 
lawfully termed Head of the Church, iii. 
249. Hath a power to call and dissolve 
councils, &c. iii. 266. Hath power to 

. make laws concerning ecclesiastical af- 
fairs, iii. 270. Hath power in all causes 
and over all persons as well ecclesias- 
tical as civil, iii. 276. His consent neces- 
sary to the making of laws, iii. 290. 

(See Dominion--rHead of the church — 
Supremacy.) 

Kneeling at the sacrament justified, ii. 269. 



L. 



liaw (in general), what it is, i. 123. (Eter- 
nal), what it IS, i. 124. (Set by God to 
himself), what, i. 125. 145. Unsearcha- 
ble, i. 126. (Observed by natural 
agents) what, i. 129. 145. (Observed 
by angels) what, i. 133. (By which man 
is to be guided) what, i. 135. (Of rea- 
son) what, and how to be known, i. 150. 
The benefit of keeping it, i. 153. 

Iaws (politic), to what end ordained, i. 
15.6. 159. By whom to be made, i.l60. 
From "Whence they take their force, i. 

161. Why. so much variety in them, i. 

162. (Mixed and merely human) how 
they differ, i. 163. (Of nations), of what 

. use, i. 165. (Primary and secondary), 

how distinguished, i. 166. (Snperna- 

> tmal), why/it t»lea8ed God to make them 



known, i. 168. (Natural and'rational) 
why set down in Holy Scripture, i. 175. 
(Divine) the benefit of having them 
written, i. 178. 182. (Positive), when 
mutable, and when not, i. 184. 274. 
How to judge of laws, i. 188. When 
well or ill made, i. 271^ How far to 
be obeyed, iii. 292. (Of Clirist and 
Moses), how they differ, i. 281. Whe- 
ther Christ has forbidden all change of 
his laws, i. 280. In what oases we may 
add to or di^puoish them, i. 292. (Ec- 
clesiastical), by whom to be made, iii. 
268. 286. 

Laity, their consent necessary in ecd^- 
astical laws, iii. 290. 

Lay-baptism, valid and effectual in the <^i- 
nion of the author, ii. 204. 

Learning in the clergy not every where to 
be expected, ii. 379. The want of it 
does not vacate their commission, ii* 
384. Lessons, the intermingling of them 
with the public service vindicated^ ii* 
102. 

Litanies, the antiquity and use of them^ ii. 
119, 120. 

liturgy, see Common Prayer. 

Lord's Prayer, the frequent use of it in the 
liturgy Tindicatedj ii. 105. 



M. 



Magnificat, the use of it in oar service vin- 
dicated, ii. 117. 

Maintenance of the clergy among the Jews 
how liberal, iii. 197. Among Christians 
ought to be the same, iii. 199. 218. 
How scandalously small it is wilh us. 
iii. 223. Sacrilege to alienate it, iii. 
205.217.219. 

Man aspires to a conformity with God, L 
135. By what degree he attains to 
knowledge, i. 137. What happiness or 
perfection he aims at, i. 168. By what 
means he must attain it, i. 172. . 

Masses for the dead (as practised by the 
papists), exposed, iii. 54. 

Matrimony, why instituted, ii. 313. Hqw 
esteemed by heathens and Jews, ii. 314. 
Not to be celebrated at improper times, 
ib. / 

Mercy for all men, the praying for it vin- 
dicated, ii. 151. 

Merits, none whatsoever in the best of men, 
iii. 343. The popish doctrine of them 
refuted, iii. 376. 445. Metropolitan bi- 
shops, how they oame to be archbishops, 
iii. 123. 

Ministers, their zeal and fervency in pub- 
lie prayer, how necessary, ii. 82. Of 
great importance to the.welfare and pros- 
. pority of the commonwealth, ii, 323*. 
Their authority . and power, ii. 332. 

. Their character iadelihle, ii. 333. Tko 
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•flttidal of admittiDtf nnfit penoni to the 
ninistrj, ii. 382. 

(See Clergy.) 

Xooken, who properlj so ^led, iii. 4S5. 
The danger of their state, iii. 426. 

Monming attire at funerals, lawful and de- 
cent, ii. 330. 

Masic, the power of it, ii. 111. Helpfnl 
to devotion, ii. 113. How it ought to 
be regulated in churches, ib. 



N. 



Natures (two distinct) in Christ, ii. 162. 

Necessity, bow far it may dispense with 
laws, ii. 23. 

Negative argpmeBts, from Scripture, how 
far of force, i. 207. 215. 

Neitorius, his heresy, what, ii. 159* His 

. heresy confuted, ii. 170. 

Noah's seven precepts, i. 334. 

No»-resideuce, bow &r reproyable, ii. 373. 
In what cases allowed of, ii. 379. How 
and by whom to be in some measure re- 
dressed, ii. 391. 

Novatius, his error, what, iii. 62. 

Nvnc-dimittls, the use of it in our lenrice 
▼indicated, ii. 117. 



O. 



Offensive and scandalous, what properly 
to, i. 340. 



Pagans, how the name came to be used for 

heathens, ii. 364. 
Papists, see Romanists. 
Parishes or districts, when and by whom 

first appointed, ii. 365. 
Fhrliament of England, its authority to 

make laws in ecclesiastical affairs, iii. 

268. 
Pastors, in the New Testament, what they 

were, ii. 348. 
Patriarchs or primates, their superiority, 

what, iii. 1^3. 
Putronage of churches, whence the right 

of it arises, ii. 370. 
Penanue, the discipline of it instituted by 
, Christ, iii. 11. Practised by the primi- 
tive Christians, ib. What it is, and of 

how many parts it consists among the 
. papists, iii. 13. fiow abused by the 

papists, iii. 54. Very severe in the pri- 
- mitive church, iii. 51. The danger of 

its being too remiss, iii. 52. 
Penitentiary's office, when and for what 

reason set up, iii. 24. When and why 

discontinued, iii. 27. 
People, bowdnwa ioto a likbg of the now 



diaoipUiie, i. 87. Their rig^t to ihk 
election of ministers more idlringed by 
that discipline, than by the ohnroh, iii; 
147. 

Person, one only, and not two in Christ, iL 
159. 

Philosophy, see Reason. 

Places appropriate to Divine worship, bow 
nniversally set apart, ii. 29* Snch places 
ought to be sacred, ii. 81. 
(See Churches.) 

Pluralities, considered, ii. 374. In wbit 
eases allowed by the laws, iL 381. How 
and by whom to be retrenched, ii. 392. 

Pope, his supremacy a usurpation, iii. 432^ 

Prayer, for blessings which we are not 
sore to receive, not nnlawfiil, ii. 142'. 
149. The Bse of it, ib. How God ao- 
oepts the prayer which he doea not 
grant, il>. ii. 153. 

(See Common Prayer.) 

Preaching, what properly so called, Ii. 43. 
58. Reading the Scriptures in chnrebeSf 
a proper preaching, ii. 44. 59. 

Prebends, and places of jurisdiction, the 
design of them, and to whom they ought 
to be given, iii. 210. 

Prelates in the ohurch, the benefit and 
credit of them, iu. 176. 179. ^ What 
honour due to them, and how, iii. 178* 
The benefit of them to oommoiiwealtha 
in general,iii. 179. To kings and princes, 
iii. 180. To the nobility, iii. 181. To 
the people, iii. 183. To the clergy, ib. 
(See Bishops — Episoopaoy — Honev.) 

Presbyters, their order and office, what,'ii. 
345. Their laying on of their hands 
with the bishops in ordinatioB, does not 
infer that they have a power of ordain- 
ing, iii. 106. How far they were oon- 
cemed in jurisdiction, iii. 113, 114. 

Pride, what it is, iii. 389. The haughtiness 
and insolence of it, iii. 391. The cause 
of all evils, iii. 393. How cured, ib. 

Priest, a name not improperly applied to 
presbyters, ii. 343. 

Primates or patriarchs, their superiority, 
what, iii. 123. 

Processions at funerals, ancient and decent, 
u. 320. 

Prophets, in the New Testament, what they 
were, ii. 348. Received their instruc- 
tions immediately from God himself, iii. 
420. 

Prosperity of the wicked, no jast cause of 
other men's grief, iii. 397. 

Province and diocess of a iMshep, bow 
distinguished, and whence the distinc- 
tion at first arose, iii. 121. 

Psalms, the great usefulness of them, and 
why repeated oftener than any other parts 
of Scripture, and in a different mamer, 
ii. 109. The singing then with mnsic 
vindiGttfd^ ii« 111. Tktt liiigiog or re- 
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peating tbem alternately Tindicated, ii. 
113. 
PonishmeDt, see Rewards. 

Q. 

Qaare impedit? tbe inconyenieiioe and 
abase of it^ iii. 209. 



R. 



Real presence of Christ in the sacrament, 

whether in the elements or the receiTer, 

ii. 259. 264. 

Reason, the guide of hnman actions, and 

' the natural jadge of right or wrong, i. 

142. 
Reason or philosophy, six objections 
' against it, and each objection dititinctly 
answered , L 258. The use of it in judg- 
ing of Divine matters, i. 268. 
Receive the Holy Ghost, in the ordination 

office, Tindicated, ii. 334. 
Religion, the support of commonwealths, 
ii. 3. The foundation of temporal bap- 
piness and prosperity, ii. 325. 331. 
How far false religions may contribute 
to the support of a state, ii. 6. (Inter- 
nal) how aptly exprecsed by onlsrard 
duties, ii. 17. 
Repentance, the nature of it, iii. 5. The 
virtue and discipline of It, how distin- 
guished, ib. How the heart is framed 
to it, ib. The advantages of it, iii. 47. 
Men may be too scrupulous in it, iii.80. 
(See Penance.) 
Repetitions of prayers after the minister. 

yindicated, ii. 108. 
Restitution, the necessity of it, and to 

whom due, iii. 49. 
Rewards and punishments presuppose 
good or evil, willingly done. 1. 154* Are 
not received hut from those who have 
power to judge of our actions, ib. To 
what end designed, i. 160. Who to 
assign them, ib. 
Righteous, see Elect. 
Righteousness, actual and habitualt how 

they differ, iii. 353, 354. 
Rogations, see Litanies. 
Romanists, to be followed in some things, 
though not the people of God, i. 314. 
Not to be dissented from in every thing, 
' because heretics and neighbours, u 3l5. 
It is not policy to disi^ree with them 
about things that are sound, i. 322. 
Not to be denied the communion when 
they conform, ii. 270. Who partakers 
of their errors, iii. 346* Their error 
and their heresy, how they differ, ib. 
Hold the foundation of faith, iii. 349. 
367. Notwithstanding their errors may 
posribly be saved, iii. 368. Falsely ac- 
euse uf of heresy and apoitao^^ fce. iii. 
431. 



S. 



Sacraments, their name, author, and focoOf 
ii. 155. The uses of them, ii. 185* 
Several definitions of them, ii. 189. 
Whether signs only, or means of graee, 
111. 66, 
(See Baptism — Eucharist — Intention.) 

Sacrilege, the odiousness and danger of it, 
ii. 359. iii. 205. 217. . At the Reforma- 
tion represented, iii. 219. 

Salvation by Christ alone, how to be un- 
derstood, iii. 369. 

Sanctification, how it differs from justifica- 
tion, iii. 341. 

Satis&ction, what in the notion of the an- 
cient fathers, iii. 42. How made to God 
for sin, iii. 43. What demanded of of- 
, fenders in the primitive church, iii. 51. 
The danger of remitting it too easily, 
iii. 52. How abused by the papists, iii. 
54. 

Scandalous and offensive, what properly 
so, i. 340. 

Schism, what, iii. 428, 429.. 

Scriptures, want nothing needful, nor con- 
tain any thing superfluous, i. 179. Suf- 
ficient to the end for which they were 
given, i. 180. The general us(b of 1heai« 
i. 188. Not deaiffued to direct men in 
actions indifferent, i. 197. 207. 230. 253* 
Negative arguments from them, how iar 
offeree, i. 207. 215. The honour of 
them not in»paired by the established 
church, i. 252. General rules in Serip^ 
ture, how far to be applied to partioii* 
Iar duties, i. 255. Their authority, from 
whence to be deduced, i. 267. Hie 
reading of them in ehurches, a kind ni 
preaching, ii. 44. 58. Seme seeming 
oontradiclions in our translations of them 
reconoiled, ii. 45. The method and 
choice in our reading them vindicated, 
ii. 47. In what manner read in tbe 
Jewish synagogues, ii. 49. The g^eat 
use of reading them pobliely, ii. 60. 
By what meam they conduce to salvia 
tion, ii. 58. 

Serapion, his case stated, ii. 277. 

Sermons, not the oidy means of saving 
souls, ii. 58. The good use of them, 
ii. 60. Considered comparatively with 
bare reading the Scriptures, ii. 59. 76. 
What gains them their great repute, ii* 
77. At funerals, tbe proper use of them, 
ii.321. 

lemony, the heinonsness of it in bishops, 
iii. 206. 

Sin, the horror of it, after committed, iii. 
77. Against the Holy Ghost, wh'at, iii* 
79. 
Societies (public), the foundations of then, 

i. 156. 
Sabetttoe, padtif it to be dedicated to the 
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» 



QMS of religion, ii. 352 Titlies or Tradition (oral), the aneertaioty of it, i. 

tentlis of it, a just proportion to be al- 178. Wbenof authority»i.l84w l^hat 

lotted to this ase, ii. 356. tradition we make ose of, ii. 233. 

Saddeo death, the petition against it in the Trinity (holy), how united and distinguish- 

Litany vindicated, ii. 137* ed, ii. 156. 
Superstition, whence it springs, ii. 12. 

Sepremacy of the pope, a asnrp«tfon, iii. U* 

43i. Of the king, what it ir, iii. 235. ., ^. . ., ^,. .... 

By what right invested in him, iii. 237.. U»worth^ness, thoae things which for oar 

Aiid in what sort. iu. 239. And in '«"!;:i'^'»?",''«J»':? "?*""'• ^- *^« 

what measure, iii. 242. P«*>1»°" vmdicated, u. 139. 
(See Dominion — King.) 

Sorplice, the objection to it answered and ^* 

S^^i t.^1. to be <»lled.«.d db- Virgin M«y. whe4« conoeired b «., 

'wlTed by til. ciTfl power., iii. 966. f ot drtenumed by tl» charoh of Rome, 

111. OxZ* 

Visitations (of bishops)^ the design of them, 
and how they ought to be managed, iii. 

Tabernacle and temple of the Jews, the ^^^* 

sumptuousness of them, ii. 354. -^^ 
Teaohors in the New Testament, what they 

were, ii. 349. When thon.hadst overcome the sharpness 

Teaching, see Preaching. of death, &c. in the Te Deom, explained 

Temple, see Tabernacle. and vindicated, ii. 135. 

Tenple.charch,adi8orderlypracticeinre- Wicked men, their prosperity no just 

ceivbg the communion there noted, iii. cause of other men's grief, iii. 397. 

318. Widows, whom Saint Paul meaos by them. 

Temporal happiness or prosperity, how far ;i. 351. . 

a blessing, ii. 325. The consequence of Will of man, how it is infloenced, i. 139. 

religion, ii- SM. 328. Wherein it con- How it differs from appeUte, i. 140. 

sisteth, ii. 326. But one will in God,ii. 145. Two wills 

Tan eommandments, given after a different in Christ, ib. 

manner from the other laws of Moses, Women apt by nature to be drawn into 

i* 283. admiration of new doctrines, i. 92. 

Tenths. See Tithes. Works, see Good works. 

Tertullian vindicated, i. 208. 210. His Worship, in what sense promised to tlie 

and Aerius's opposite opinions about wife in the office of matrimonT. ii. 316. 

fasting, ii. 307, 308. 

Thanksgivings (particular), the want of X - 

them in our Liturgy considered, ii. 132. 

rime, what it is, ii. 279. Xistus (bishop of Rome), his conduct and 

Tithes or tenths of our substance to be of- courage to save the treasures of the 

fered to God, ii. 356. These never af- church, ii. 361. 

terward to be alienated, ii. 360. 

Title (at ordination), what the name im- 2 

plies, ii. 368. For what reason requir- 
ed, ii. 369. Notabsolntely necessary, ib. Zeal and fear, roots of superstition, ii. 12. 



THE END. 



Prbted by J. F. Dove, St John's Square. 
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